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Preface 


Citizenship has been a major buzzword in the social sciences for sev- 
eral decades. Yet in the course of the debate the usefulness of the idea 
has suffered from conceptual overstretch. In this book, we study a spe- 
cific and precisely defined aspect of citizenship: the legal status that re- 
lates an individual as a ‘national’ to one (or sometimes more than one) 
particular state. Our main focus is on how states regulate the acquisi- 
tion and loss of this status. 

Citizenship in the sense of nationality has been a domain of interna- 
tional and comparative legal studies. Legal expertise is, of course, es- 
sential when studying nationality laws and many experts involved in 
this project are lawyers. Yet our ambition went beyond discussing the 
principles of international and domestic law for allocating nationality. 
Our main goal was to compare the provisions of nationality laws across 
countries. This is difficult to do since these laws are deeply embedded 
in particular constitutional traditions and often use different terminolo- 
gies for similar rules. For this purposes Harald Waldrauch has devel- 
oped a typology of legal regulations that maps all modes of individual 
acquisition and loss of nationality and that allows for comparison at 
various levels of detail. We also wanted to understand how nationality 
laws are implemented in practice and how their addressees perceive 
the incentives and obstacles they create for changing legal status. Final- 
ly, we were interested in how laws have been shaped by social develop- 
ments, such as large scale emigration or immigration, and by changing 
perceptions of who belongs to the polity. 

This book publishes the results of the NATAC project in two vo- 
lumes. The acronym NATAC stands for ‘Acquisition of Nationality in 
EU Member States: Rules, Practices and Quantitative Developments’. 
NATAC was a Specific Targeted Research Project funded by the 6™ EU 
Framework Programme. The project was limited to the fifteen Member 
States of the European Union before May 2004 and was carried out be- 
tween September 2004 and November 2005. One problem we faced 
was that there is currently an increase in legislative activity in matters 
of nationality. Collection of data for systematic comparison had to be 
limited to the period from 1985 to the end of 2004. However, we have 
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attempted to update the country reports published in Volume 2 by in- 
cluding information on legislative reforms up to February 2006. 

In all modesty we claim that these two volumes represent the most 
comprehensive comparative study on nationality in Europe so far. 
However, we are perfectly aware that there is more to be done. First, 
ongoing reform will quickly require updates for some of our data. Sec- 
ond, we have not fully explored all possibilities for further comparative 
analyses of our data. Since we want to make them useable by other re- 
searchers, we make available under www.imiscoe.org/natac more ex- 
tensive versions of Chapters 2, 3, 4, 6 and 9, the various question- 
naires answered by our country experts, excel sheets that provide a 
comparative overview on the modes of acquisition and loss of national- 
ity in all countries as well as more detailed information on each coun- 
try and national statistical data not included in the Chapter on statis- 
tics. Third, we also felt that a study like this should not be limited to 
the pre-2004 Member States of the EU, but ought to include the ten 
new members as well as Turkey as an accession candidate and the 
most important sending state for immigration in Europe. We therefore 
organised another workshop on this topic in summer 2005 through 
the IMISCOE network. (IMISCOE stands for ‘International Migration, 
Integration and Social Cohesion in Europe’ and is an EU-funded net- 
work of excellence in migration research, coordinated by IMES at the 
University of Amsterdam.) Revised papers from this workshop will be 
published separately in a third volume in the same series under the ti- 
tle ‘Citizenship Policies in the New Europe’. What we have not yet 
been able to do is including the new Member States and Turkey in the 
systematic comparative analysis presented in the present volume. 

A project like this could only be carried out by a large interdisciplin- 
ary group of lawyers and political scientists. The NATAC consortium 
consisted of the Centre for Migration Law at Radboud University, Nij- 
megen, the Danish Institute for Human Rights, the European Centre 
for Welfare Policy and Research in Vienna and the Institute for Eur- 
opean Integration Research at the Austrian Academy of Sciences, 
which was also in charge of coordination. The project team also in- 
cluded the Migration Policy Group, Brussels as well as experts for each 
of the fifteen states. Overall, 31 researchers were involved in the project. 
The core person among these was Harald Waldrauch, who has unfortu- 
nately in the meantime left Europe and academic research for a re- 
search position in the world of banking. Without Harald’s systematic 
mind and meticulous precision it would have been impossible to carry 
out the comparison of nationality laws at the level of comprehensive- 
ness and detail that we have achieved. In addition, I would like to 
thank those contributors who invested a lot of time in filling in Har- 
ald’s questionnaires or commented on specific Chapters but are not 
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listed among the authors of the two volumes: Elena Dingu-Kyrklund, 
Peter Slominski, Anne-Marie Træholt and Marianne Wiedemann. 

In order to create a common framework for collecting data and inter- 
preting results, we brought together the whole network in two work- 
shops during the initial and concluding stages of the project. At these 
occasions we also invited external experts to critically comment on our 
approach. These inputs were very useful and we want to use this op- 
portunity to thank the following colleagues for their valuable time, 
their incisive critiques, and their productive suggestions: Gerard-René 
de Groot, University of Maastricht, Marc Morjé Howard, Georgetown 
University, Albert Kraler, University of Vienna, Michal Meduna, Eur- 
opean Commission, Maarten Vink, University of Maastricht. We also 
thank the anonymous evaluators of the book manuscript for their help- 
ful comments and, most of all, for their enthusiastic endorsement. 

We are grateful to the European Commission for funding this pro- 
ject and to the Austrian Ministry of Science for providing us with co- 
funding. EU projects require a lot of administrative work and involve 
sometimes difficult legal and financial issues. We had the good fortune 
that the colleagues in charge in the Commission cooperated with us at 
every stage like partners rather than supervisors. They helped in every 
possible way to remove bureaucratic obstacles and to disseminate re- 
sults after the project had been completed. So we would like to call be- 
fore the curtain the following actors from DG Research: Fadila Bougha- 
nemi, Marc Loyens, Giulia Amaducci, Myria Vassiliadou and Stefano 
Zanardi. 

Special thanks are also due to the IMISCOE network office that sup- 
ported our project by providing a platform for dissemination – a sum- 
mary of the project is available as an IMISCOE policy brief at: www. 
imiscoe.org — and by promoting the publication of results in the IMI- 
SCOE series with Amsterdam University Press. 

Last but certainly not least, I would like to highlight one person who 
is not listed among the authors of the two volumes although her con- 
tribution has been crucial. Wiebke Sievers was the project administra- 
tor. Her multiple skills, patience and charm helped steer the project 
through troubled waters to a successful conclusion. 


Vienna, 15 March 2006 
Rainer Bauböck 


INTRODUCTION 


Rainer Ваирӧск, Eva Ersbøll, Kees Groenendijk 
and Harald Waldrauch 


1 Nationality and citizenship in Europe: a common concern for 
all Member States 


Nationality or citizenship has been called upon to be all things to all 
people: civil rights, political participation, social welfare, identity and 
recognition, the common good and the consciousness of community 
(Liebich 1995: 27). Formally, nationality is defined as the legal bond be- 
tween a person and a state. It is a guiding principle of international 
law that it is for each state to determine under its own law who are its 
nationals. However, with the development of human rights since the 
Second World War, the trend has been towards recognition of the right 
to a nationality as a human right and it has been accepted that, in mat- 
ters of nationality, states shall also take individual interests into ac- 
count. Nationality not only links an individual to a state, it also links 
individuals to international law; in the EU it also provides individuals 
with a specific set of rights within this supranational Union. 

All fifteen EU Member States compared in this volume have experi- 
enced immigration as well as emigration and they face the same legiti- 
mate expectations from both immigrants and emigrants. However, 
their responses have been quite different. Some states have reacted to 
problems with immigrant integration by promoting naturalisation and 
by granting second and third generations of immigrant descent a right 
to their nationality, while others have made access to nationality more 
difficult for immigrants and their descendants. Some states have seen 
an interest in maintaining ties with their emigrants by allowing them 
to naturalise abroad without losing their nationality of origin, while 
others have refused to do so. 

The nationality policy of each individual state determines who be- 
comes a Union citizen with corresponding rights in all Member States. 
This might call for common European standards with regard to nation- 
ality. Although international law has traditionally recognised the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of individual states in nationality matters, the possibili- 
ties for adopting more uniform nationality rules have been discussed 
before (Rosenne 1972: 48). Thus, in 1924 the International Law Asso- 
ciation prepared a draft regarding the uniform regulation of questions 
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of nationality. One suggestion was to embody the relevant clauses in 
national legislation via a ‘model statute’, but the proposal was turned 
down by the experts preparing The Hague Codification Conference in 
1930. The quest for uniformity was considered problematic in the ab- 
sence of universal jurisdiction and common jurisprudence, so that the 
different countries’ practical application and interpretation of the law 
could not be expected to be identical. 

According to the EC Treaty, every person holding the nationality of a 
Member State is a citizen of the Union and, as such, has the right to 
move and reside freely within the Member States. The Court of Justice 
has held that it is not permissible for a Member State to restrict the ef- 
fects of the grant of the nationality of another Member State by impos- 
ing additional conditions for recognition of that nationality with a view 
to the exercise of the fundamental freedoms provided for in the EC." 
Thus, Member States with harsh naturalisation criteria are not entitled 
to withhold the benefits of fundamental freedoms under Community 
law from Union citizens who have naturalised on easier terms in other 
Member States. 

In the EU, regulating access to nationality in a Member State and 
thereby access to Union citizenship has, however, been fully devolved 
to Member States. This is surprising, compared to the quite different 
solution arrived at when a Nordic Union was discussed after the Sec- 
ond World War (Larsen 1944). As in the EU, the national identity of 
each Nordic state was seen as an obstacle to introducing a common 
Nordic nationality. It was therefore recommended that Nordic Union 
citizenship should complement rather than replace the nationality of a 
Member State. But, unlike in the EU, this led to a discussion of the 
consequences for the Member States’ regulations on acquisition and 
loss of nationality and it was concluded that significant differences be- 
tween the Member States’ nationality legislation could not be main- 
tained. For example, it would have been an odd situation if a foreigner 
born in Denmark could acquire Danish nationality at the age of nine- 
teen and then move to Finland and enjoy equal rights there with native 
Finns in Nordic Union matters, while a foreigner born and raised in 
Finland would still be deprived of such rights. Since Nordic Union citi- 
zenship was meant to be attached to the nationality of each Member 
State, more uniform legislation on the acquisition and loss of national- 
ity was found to be necessary. 

This conclusion has not been drawn in the European Union. Har- 
monisation of nationality laws clearly falls outside the competence of 
the Union. However, the institutions of the Union have recently recog- 
nised the need to exchange information and to promote good practices 
in this area.* In this book we provide the necessary background for this 
goal. We examine and compare in depth the nationality laws of the fif- 
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teen old Member States, we identify trends and areas of special con- 
cern and we make recommendations for minimum standards and 
highlight good practices. 


2 Terminology and research design 


This volume summarises the results of the EU-funded project, ‘The Ac- 
quisition of Nationality in EU Member States: Rules, Practices and 
Quantitative Developments (NATAC)’. Due to its stringent methodol- 
ogy and terminology, the research design of this project differed con- 
siderably from other comparative studies of nationality policies.’ Fre- 
quently, such studies are mainly collections of country reports from 
which few, if any, comparative conclusions are drawn. In contrast, the 
ambition of this project was to be truly and more directly comparative 
by asking the same detailed and structured questions in all countries 
and by applying, as far as possible, the same terminology in this pro- 
cess. Below we give a short overview of the main parts of this publica- 
tion, the project on which it is based and the methodology applied. 

As a first step, a glossary of important terms in the area of acquisi- 
tion and loss of nationality was drafted, which all project participants 
were urged to respect when writing their contributions for the project. 
Definitions concern different statuses (nationality, citizenship, special 
nationality status, multiple nationality, etc.) as well as types (by birth, 
naturalisation, declaration, etc.) and modes of acquisition (e.g. ius san- 
guinis, residence-based or affinity-based acquisition, transfer or exten- 
sion of acquisition) and loss of nationality (lapse, withdrawal, renuncia- 
tion, etc.). Most importantly, we use the term ‘nationality’ in this con- 
text, rather than ‘citizenship’, to denote the legal relationship between a 
person and a state as recognised in international law. We are aware that 
citizenship and nationality are often used synonymously and that some 
domestic laws use only the former concept. We are also aware of the 
ambiguities of ‘nationality’ which, in some contexts, refers to national 
identity or membership of a national minority. Public international 
law, however, interprets the term ‘nationality’ in the same sense as we 
do, i.e. as a legal relationship between individuals and states. The term 
‘citizenship’, by contrast, is used for the sum of legal rights and duties 
of individuals attached to nationality under domestic law. The complete 
glossary can be found in the annex to this volume. 

As with most other projects, country reports were commissioned in 
which the history of nationality law and policy as well as the most im- 
portant features of current nationality law and administrative practice 
in this area are described and analysed for each of the fifteen EU Mem- 
ber States before the latest round of accessions in May 2004. Project 
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partners were given detailed guidelines concerning the required con- 
tents and structure of these reports. The country reports provided im- 
portant input for most of the other sections of the project described be- 
low and they are published in Volume 2 of this publication. 

In order to be able to compare different ways of acquiring and losing 
nationality more directly than would have been possible on the basis of 
a country report approach alone, typologies of 27 generally defined 
modes of acquisition and fifteen modes of loss were developed, which 
are outlined in Chapter 2. All the national regulations concerning ac- 
quisition and loss of nationality in the fifteen countries compared were 
then classified on the basis of these typologies and short descriptions 
of the most important conditions and procedural aspects were pro- 
duced for all national modes in force at the end of 2004 or at the be- 
ginning of 2005, as well as for all important modes in force at some 
point since 1985. Additionally, we selected modes of acquisition and 
loss for in depth-analysis that we regarded as specifically important be- 
cause of their numerical, political or normative salience. These were 
then described on the basis of detailed questionnaires, which covered 
basic technical information (legal basis, entry into force and expiry), 
procedural characteristics (type of procedure, responsible authorities, 
possibilities of appeal, etc.) and material conditions (residence require- 
ments, integrity clauses, conditions of integration, reasons for loss of 
nationality, etc.) as well as major changes to procedural details and con- 
ditions since 1985. These descriptions were the main input for two ex- 
tensive comparative reports on current rules as well as for the analysis 
of patterns, developments and regime types with respect to the acquisi- 
tion and loss of nationality. The short versions of these reports are con- 
tained in this volume as Chapters 3 and 4, whereas the long versions 
are available under www.imiscoe.org/natac. On this website, you can 
also find the collected short descriptions of all modes of acquisition 
and loss of nationality, as well as the completed questionnaires for the 
most important modes. We hope that this wealth of material will be 
useful for references purposes regarding specific countries or regula- 
tions, but also for further research and analysis by other scholars. 

The project team considered it very important not just to use laws, 
decrees and other legal texts as sources of information in the analysis, 
but also to take into account administrative practice in the area of the 
acquisition of nationality. However, due to the limited time and re- 
sources available, it was impossible to conduct interviews with public 
officials responsible for administering acquisition procedures or even 
with persons undergoing naturalisation themselves. We decided there- 
fore to ask NGOs providing counselling in this field about their experi- 
ences. The project coordinators developed a questionnaire covering var- 
ious aspects of acquisition procedures (acquisition requirements, multi- 
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ple nationality, fees, documents and other procedural aspects, prepara- 
tory courses and counselling) and nationality policy in general (legal 
and political trends, incentives for the acquisition of nationality, unin- 
tended consequences of nationality policy, naturalisation campaigns), 
which the Brussels-based Migration Policy Group (MPG) used to con- 
duct a survey among NGOs in the fifteen countries covered. The com- 
parative report by the MPG on NGOs’ experiences, evaluations, recom- 
mendations and demands for policy change can be found in Chapter 5 
of this volume. 

Certain transversal questions could not be answered exhaustively on 
the basis of the aforementioned country reports and questionnaires. 
These questions concern issues of gender equality, the rights of multi- 
ple nationals and expatriates, and the statuses of three groups of per- 
sons — 1) denizens, 2) quasi-citizens and з) nationals whose rights аге 
restricted because of the short time they have held nationality, the way 
they acquired nationality or because of their status as ‘special nationals’ 
(e.g. British Overseas Territories Citizenship in the United Kingdom). 
The rights of these groups are more extensive than those of newly im- 
migrated foreign nationals, but still not on a par with those of ‘regular’ 
nationals residing in the country and enjoying all the rights of citizen- 
ship. To gather information on these issues, a separate ‘special ques- 
tionnaire’ was developed, which was answered by each of the fifteen 
country correspondents. Gender equality issues are analysed in Chap- 
ter 7, concerning trends in nationality law and practice and sum- 
marised in section 3.2 below, while the other questions are dealt with 
in three separate chapters. The comparative chapters on denizens 
(Chapter 9) and quasi-citizens (Chapter 10) shed additional light on 
the intricate distinctions between the status of nationals and non-na- 
tionals and the rules of transition between them. The same is true for 
nationals with restricted citizenship, whose rights and obligations are 
analysed in Chapter 8, together with those of expatriates and multiple 
nationals. 

Even though nationality law is one of the core areas of state sover- 
eignty, public international law as well as European law nevertheless 
exert a certain influence on the nationality policies of EU Member 
States. The project, therefore, also included the drafting of a chapter on 
the legal frameworks of public international law and European law and 
their implications for the Member States’ nationality laws (Chapter 1). 
In this analysis, special emphasis was placed on the acquisition and 
loss of nationality, questions of multiple nationality, implications for 
the co-ordination of Member States’ nationality laws and the concept of 
European Union citizenship. 

Existing comparative studies either concentrate mainly on rules and/ 
or administrative practices in the area of the acquisition of nationality, 
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or they primarily analyse statistics concerning nationality acquisitions. 
Studies of the first type thus mostly fail to make precise comparative 
statements about the quantitative importance of different modes of na- 
tionality acquisition, while those of the second type are frequently un- 
able to provide exact information concerning which modes of acquisi- 
tion are actually covered by the statistics and which are not. The signifi- 
cance of comparisons is seriously called into question in both cases. By 
contrast, the NATAC project was intended to bring these two strands of 
research together for the first time and to include statistics on loss of 
nationality at the same time. The ultimate aim was a complete account 
of all acquisitions and losses of nationality at birth and after birth that 
would allow general statements about the emphasis states put on dif- 
ferent, broader types of acquisition and loss of nationality. The main re- 
sult of the analysis of the statistics in Chapter 6 is, unfortunately, that 
the availability and quality of statistical data in this area leave a lot to 
be desired. In a few states, not even the most basic statistics on the ac- 
quisition of nationality are available, in most states, technical informa- 
tion on the actual content of statistics regarding the acquisition (and 
loss, if available at all) of nationality is very superficial and, in practi- 
cally all states, certain modes of acquisition of nationality (even those 
after birth) are not covered by the available statistics. 

Finally, all project sections described above were sources of informa- 
tion for two additional chapters that were drafted for this volume. On 
the one hand, Chapter 7 summarises the general trends in nationality 
law and practice in the EUr5 states and thus complements the analysis 
of trends and developments with respect to specific modes of acquisi- 
tion and loss of nationality in Chapters 3 and 4. On the other hand, in 
Chapter 11 we evaluate the policies described in the previous chapters 
and propose a number of detailed recommendations with respect to 
various aspects of nationality policy on the basis of a small number of 
general guiding principles (see section 4 below). 


3 Main Trends 
3.1 Sources of convergence and divergence 


The comparative and country reports in this book demonstrate a bewil- 
dering complexity of rules and regulations for the acquisition and loss 
of nationality. There is no overall ‘European mode? of citizenship legis- 
lation, nor is it immediately possible to group several countries into in- 
ternally coherent clusters with similar citizenship regimes. For a num- 
ber of reasons, this is not entirely surprising. First, nationality laws, 
and citizenship policies more broadly, have been shaped by particular 
histories of state and nation building and European history is probably 
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more diverse in these respects than that of any other geographic re- 
gion. Second, nationality law is still a policy domain within which the 
states in our sample have maintained almost unlimited national sover- 
eignty. While emerging norms of international law, most importantly 
those codified in the 1997 European Convention on Nationality, have 
had a clear impact in setting minimum standards, political integration 
within the European Union has so far not been a major cause of con- 
vergence. Third, nationality laws tend to become more complex over 
time. Countries often start with fairly short laws that spell out funda- 
mental principles for the initial determination of nationality after inde- 
pendence or regime change and for acquisition at birth, leaving natura- 
lisation and loss of nationality within a broad area of discretion for the 
administrative authorities. Where significant political pressure has 
built up from domestic pro-immigrant and anti-immigrant forces, as 
well as from expatriates, European governments tend to respond by re- 
fining legal provisions and increasing the frequency of amendments. 
We can therefore discern a general trend towards more complex regula- 
tion which automatically increases the diversity of provisions we find 
across our sample. 

Political scientists distinguish different sources of policy convergence 
across countries: enforcement, coordination, imitation and normative 
pressure. In the absence of Community competence in matters of na- 
tionality law, there is clearly no enforcement and even less coordination 
initiated from above. We find, however, growing evidence for imitation 
across borders. Imitation occurs, first, at the level of governments ob- 
serving how others (often of similar party composition) respond to pro- 
blems regarding immigrant integration or populist anti-immigrant 
pressure; second, within the judiciary, where lawyers and judges in- 
creasingly borrow normative arguments that have been successful in 
deciding a controversy over nationality law in another country; and, 
third, within civil society where NGOs and migrant organisations often 
spread or cooperate across borders (even if their influence on policy- 
making at state level is generally weak). 

While these forces are too weak to generate overall convergence, we 
still find specific trends with regard to certain modes of acquisition or 
loss of nationality. These are extensively described in Chapters 3, 4 and 
7 of this book. Here we will merely summarise the impact of interna- 
tional law and the most important tendencies we have found in domes- 
tic reforms in the fifteen countries we have examined. 


3.2 Trends in public international law and their impact 


Since the nineteenth century, states have cooperated on nationality is- 
sues. A number of bilateral conventions have been concluded between 
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immigration and emigration countries, often with a view to solving 
problems relating to dual nationality and military service. In the twenti- 
eth century, a number of general international and regional conven- 
tions on nationality matters were concluded. The Hague Convention 
on Certain Questions Relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws 
(1930) was the first multilateral treaty concerning nationality law. With 
the adoption of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights (1948), 
the right of everyone to a nationality was recognised. 

Subsequently, international cooperation has focused especially on 
how to solve the problems of statelessness – de jure and de facto. The 
Conventions relating to the Status of Refugees (1951) and the Status of 
Stateless Persons (1954) prescribe that the contracting states shall as 
far as possible facilitate the naturalisation of refugees and stateless per- 
sons and the Convention on the Reduction of Statelessness (1961) 
bases the right to a nationality for persons who would otherwise be sta- 
teless on ties with the state in which they were born or in which a par- 
ent held nationality at the time of their birth. 

Later, the rights of married women and children to a nationality 
were brought into focus by conventions including the Convention on 
the Nationality of Married Women (1957), the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights (1966), the European Convention on the 
Adoption of Children (1967), the Convention on Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women and the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child (1989). Other international instruments dealing 
with the right to a nationality include the Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination (1966) and the European 
Convention on the Reduction of Cases of Multiple Nationality and Mili- 
tary Obligations in Cases of Multiple Nationality (1963). 

A number of general principles were reflected in these conventions: 
the individual right to a nationality, the avoidance of statelessness and 
multiple nationality, the unity of family, the elimination of discrimina- 
tion (especially gender discrimination), and the principle that the attri- 
bution of nationality to a person should be based on a genuine link 
with the state whose nationality is acquired. Over the years, legal devel- 
opments have changed the relative weight of these principles, which is 
especially true for the avoidance of multiple nationality, which has gi- 
ven way to widespread tolerance. Therefore, the Council of Europe con- 
sidered it necessary to adopt a new comprehensive convention with 
modern solutions to issues relating to nationality, suitable for all Eur- 
opean states and, in 1997, the European Convention on Nationality 
(ECN) was adopted. 

The ECN is considered one of the most important conventions of 
the Council of Europe. It has further developed the right to a given na- 
tionality and has already had a considerable impact on the nationality 
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laws of the states in our sample. Among the fifteen states, only five 
have not signed or ratified the ECN (Belgium, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Spain and the UK). Thus, ten states shall refrain from acts which 
would defeat the object or purpose of the Convention and among these 
states, six have until now given their consent to be bound by ratifica- 
tion (Austria, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, Portugal and Swe- 
den). As will be clear from Chapters 3, 4, 5 and 7, the Convention's in- 
fluence in terms of relaxing the requirements for the acquisition of na- 
tionality is clear in matters of tolerance of multiple nationality, 
avoiding statelessness and gender equality with respect to the transfer 
of nationality to children. In terms of restrictive measures, it might be 
assumed that the ECN has been an incentive for recent amendments 
leading to a withdrawal of nationality in cases of fraud or conduct pre- 
judicial to the vital interests of the state, but it seems more likely that 
the Convention has prevented more far reaching changes concerning 
the withdrawal of nationality, advocated by certain political parties. 


3.3 Trends in domestic legislation 


Chapter 7 on trends in nationality law describes and analyses recent 
developments in nationality law and policy in the fifteen old Member 
States. In addition, Chapters 3 and 4 provide further insights into 
trends with respect to certain modes of acquisition and loss of national- 
ity, especially over the past decade. The most important finding is a 
new trend in many Member States since 2000 towards more restrictive 
naturalisation policies (especially in Denmark, France, Greece, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and in Austria). However, counter- 
trends were also observed in other states (Belgium, Finland, Germany, 
Luxembourg, Sweden and, most recently, in Portugal). 

In the literature on nationality law, the assumption is of convergence 
towards more liberal naturalisation policies, with the aim of including 
large groups of permanently resident immigrants. Naturalisation has 
been perceived and used as an instrument supporting the integration 
of immigrants. Thus, the acquisition of nationality by second genera- 
tion immigrants was facilitated, the requirements for naturalisation by 
first generation immigrants were reduced and multiple nationality was 
accepted. On these three issues, we observed recent developments in 
the opposite direction. Although almost all countries in our research 
have shown tendencies to facilitate the acquisition of nationality by sec- 
ond generation immigrants, this trend has been followed by a counter- 
tendency towards restricting the rights of the second generation. Ac- 
cess to naturalisation by first generation immigrants has become more 
difficult in several countries with the introduction of stricter language 
and integration requirements. There has been an even broader trend 
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since the early 1990s to make acquisition for the spouses of nationals 
or the extension of naturalisation to spouses more difficult by length- 
ening residence and marriage duration requirements and by removing 
exemptions from other naturalisation requirements. The purpose of 
this seems to be to reduce the incidence of marriages of convenience. 
Finally, and contrary to the restrictive tendencies in other areas, multi- 
ple nationality has been accepted in most countries. Only five of the fif- 
teen Member States still require renunciation upon naturalisation: 
Sweden and Finland abolished the ban on multiple nationality in the 
past five years, and Luxembourg is discussing doing so in 2006. 

The convergence hypothesis also cannot account for two country-spe- 
cific phenomena. One is that Southern European countries (particu- 
larly Greece and Italy), although faced with large scale immigration, 
have generally adopted highly restrictive attitudes towards naturalisa- 
tion. However, Spain has experienced a considerable increase in the 
number of naturalisations over the past five years and the Portuguese 
parliament has recently adopted a new nationality law that substantially 
liberalises naturalisation. The second phenomenon is that, since about 
2000, several Western and Northern European countries have partly 
reversed their previous liberal policies. The concept of ‘naturalisation 
as a means of integration’ is apparently being replaced by another para- 
digm of naturalisation as the ‘crowning of a completed integration pro- 
cess’. The implications of this policy shift are evident, for example, in 
the introduction of formal examinations of language skills and knowl- 
edge of society. Tests of knowledge about the country in naturalisation 
procedures were introduced in Denmark in 2002, in France and the 
Netherlands in 2003, in Greece in 2004, in the United Kingdom in 
2005 and in Austria in 2006, and their introduction is currently (end 
of 2005) on the political agenda in Luxembourg. Since September 
2005, a bill has been pending in the Dutch parliament that would even 
introduce mandatory language tests for persons who have already ac- 
quired Dutch nationality by naturalisation or by birth in the Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

However, several countries deviate from this trend towards more re- 
strictive policies. The most obvious case in this respect is Belgium. It 
not only abolished the integration requirement for naturalisation and 
reduced the required residence period in 2000, but also introduced a 
new right to acquire nationality by simple declaration after seven years 
of residence. This change resulted in a substantial increase in acquisi- 
tions of nationality. However, the fear that naturalisation has become 
too easy has surfaced in this country as well. Other states that have 
considerably liberalised the rules for naturalisation since the beginning 
of the millennium are Germany (especially in reducing the required re- 
sidence period from fifteen to eight years and in stating conditions 
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more clearly), Finland and Sweden (acceptance of multiple nationality) 
and Luxembourg (reduction of the required residence period from ten 
to five years, acceptance of multiple nationality is currently being dis- 
cussed). As mentioned above, Portugal has joined this group in 2006. 


3.3.1 Implementation of naturalisation policies 
Opportunities to acquire a country’s nationality are determined not 
only by the formal conditions laid down in nationality laws, but also by 
their practical implementation and more general public policies of wel- 
coming or deterring new citizens. Long procedures, broad discretion, 
regional differences in implementation and the lack of effective rights 
of appeal are hardly less relevant as obstacles to naturalisation than for- 
mal requirements. Several Member States have made efforts to reduce 
the duration of naturalisation procedures, e.g. by introducing legal 
maximum durations or by decentralising the procedure. Only in three 
countries (the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Germany) is the discre- 
tion of authorities responsible for deciding on applications for ordinary 
naturalisation severely limited. In addition, in Belgium the authorities’ 
room for discretion in procedures involving the acquisition of national- 
ity by declaration after seven years of residence is also strongly cur- 
tailed. In the other countries, applicants are either entitled to acquire 
nationality, but the conditions they have to meet leave much room for 
interpretation by the authorities (Spain), or the competent authorities 
have the power to deny applications, even if all the statutory require- 
ments have been met (all other states). Reducing administrative discre- 
tion, however, may also lead to more restrictive policies, as demon- 
strated by the introduction of formal language and integration exami- 
nations in the Netherlands and Denmark. Empirical information on 
the implementation of naturalisation policies may provide a very differ- 
ent and more accurate picture of access to nationality, of the actual ef- 
fects of naturalisation policies and of those countries operating a liberal 
or restrictive policy. We suggest that more empirical research on the 
implementation of naturalisation policies is needed. In our book, ana- 
lyses of implementation are based on assessments by academic experts 
and NGOs that provide counselling immigrants. Future research 
should also involve interviews with civil servants and studies accompa- 
nying immigrants through the application process (see Wunderlich 
2005). 

Chapter 7 also discusses two subjects that receive less attention in 
most of the literature on citizenship and nationality law: gender discri- 
mination and the position of emigrants. 
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3.3.2 Gender 

In general, gender inequality in nationality law is considered a thing of 
the past. However, our findings show that gender is still a topical issue 
in most countries, resulting in legislative activity in recent years. This 
activity relates mainly to the nationality of children. All fifteen coun- 
tries have now gender-neutral ius sanguinis from both the father’s and 
the mother’s side. However, past gender discrimination in this respect 
has not been corrected consistently. Italy and Luxembourg introduced a 
fully retroactive option for nationality for these children, whereas in 
Austria and the Netherlands they could only make their claims within 
a transitional period. 

The opposite kind of gender discrimination still persists in various 
forms for children born out of wedlock. In six of the countries covered 
by our study they do not automatically acquire their father’s nationality 
at birth, even if the paternity has been established. Combating ‘bogus 
recognitions’ seems to be a concern that overrides gender equality in 
these cases. 


3.3.3 Emigrants 

Most literature on nationality law focuses on naturalisation policies 
concerning immigrants and neglects the facilitated acquisition or reac- 
quisition of nationality by nationals abroad. However, many of the lib- 
eralising legislative activities in recent years in Southern and Northern 
European countries have actually focused on emigrants more than on 
immigrants. In some countries (especially in Sweden and Finland), tol- 
erance of multiple nationality in naturalisations came about as a re- 
sponse to demands from expatriates. 

Developments since 2000 could be qualified as a process of ‘re-eth- 
nicisation. With regard to emigrants, policies have generally become 
more liberal, whereas the inclination of Member States to be inclusive 
to immigrants living on their territory has declined. The former ten- 
dency is also evident in a growing number of states that grant their 
emigrants voting rights in general elections (see Chapter 8, section 
8.4.1). It is still uncertain whether the restrictive trend towards immi- 
grants will result in convergence and whether it will be a lasting trend. 
Another question is whether the ECN and the institution of Union citi- 
zenship will impose limits on this trend. 


3.3.4 Affinity-based acquisition of nationality 

Facilitating the reacquisition of nationality by former nationals is one 
element of the broader policies of promoting the acquisition of nation- 
ality by persons with an ethnic and/or cultural affinity to the country. 
Other groups of persons targeted by such affinity-based granting of na- 
tionality are descendants of former nationals, nationals of certain co- 
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lingual or otherwise culturally related foreign states, ethnic diasporas 
in particular regions of the world and persons with the same ethno-cul- 
tural background as the majority population of the country in question. 
As Chapter з demonstrates, the EU15 Member States can be grouped 
into three clusters in this respect. The first cluster is made up of Aus- 
tria, Finland, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom, 
which all facilitate the reacquisition of nationality to a certain degree as 
well as the acquisition of nationality by nationals of certain foreign 
states in some cases, but do not make special rules for persons simply 
on the basis of their ethno-cultural background. Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy and Luxembourg go further, in that they also facilitate the 
acquisition of nationality by persons with a certain ethnic or cultural 
background or descendants of former nationals, but usually only once 
they have (again) taken up residence in the country. Due to its policy of 
very smooth nationality acquisition by former nationals and their des- 
cendants residing abroad throughout much of the 19908, Italy has a 
lot in common with the third cluster of states, which comprises Ger- 
many, Greece, Ireland, Portugal and Spain. The main shared feature of 
these states is that they all have policies for granting nationality to eth- 
nic diasporas or descendants of former nationals, even if these persons 
reside abroad. In addition, Germany and Greece also aim to ‘repatriate’ 
ethnic diasporas from the former Soviet Union, but in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s both states tightened the initially very liberal rules for 
the acquisition of nationality for such ethnic ‘repatriates’ to some de- 
gree. By contrast, Spain eased the conditions for descendants of former 
nationals (irrespective of where they reside) and both Spain and Portu- 
gal have recently liberalised their rules for reacquisition by former na- 
tionals residing abroad. 


3.3.5 Loss of nationality 

Chapter 4 describes modes of loss of nationality and highlights a num- 
ber of trends in this area. Two of the reasons for a loss of nationality 
have clearly become less commonplace in recent years. The first is the 
acquisition of a foreign nationality, which may now lead to the loss of 
nationality under certain circumstances in eleven states. Sweden and 
Finland abolished the corresponding provision within the past five 
years and Austria, the Netherlands and Spain have introduced extended 
possibilities for retention of nationality for certain groups of nationals 
in cases where naturalisation takes place abroad. The main counter-ex- 
ample is Germany which, in 2000, abolished the rule that nationality 
is not lost if a foreign nationality is acquired, but residence in Germany 
is maintained. This change has dramatic effects for tens of thousands 
of Germans of Turkish origin who reacquired Turkish nationality after 
naturalisation in Germany. The second reason for loss of nationality 
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that has occurred less frequently in recent years is serious criminal of- 
fences: the corresponding provisions have been abolished in France 
(1998) and the United Kingdom (2002). 

On the other hand, laws have been toughened regarding a number 
of rules for the loss of nationality. Most importantly, this concerns the 
withdrawal of nationality because it was acquired by fraudulent means. 
Such rules have been introduced in the laws of Denmark, Finland and 
the Netherlands since 2002 and, in Belgium, new or tighter rules are 
currently on the political agenda. Secondly, in the aftermath of 11 Sep- 
tember 2001, some states also facilitated the loss of nationality when 
crimes against the state, including terrorism, have been committed. 
The United Kingdom, Denmark and the Dutch government have tigh- 
tened existing rules or introduced new ones since 2002, or are cur- 
rently planning such provisions. The only counter-example is Spain, 
where crimes against the external security of the state ceased to be rea- 
sons for the withdrawal of nationality in 2002. 

Finally, extended residence abroad as a reason for the loss of nation- 
ality does not receive much public or academic attention, even though 
it exists in some form or another in nine of the Е015 states. Such pro- 
visions should be of special interest to the EU since they may have the 
effect of depriving Union citizens of their status because they make 
use of their rights of free movement (see also section 4.2 below). The 
past few years have seen considerable legislative activity in this area, 
but there is no clear trend. Spain introduced its provisions only in 
1990 and 2002, and Ireland (2001), Finland and the Netherlands (both 
2003) extended the groups of persons affected by their regulations. 
With the exception of Ireland, however, all these states also made it ea- 
sier to take action to avoid this loss. In addition, Denmark (1999) and 
Sweden (2001) limited the applicability of their rules to persons who 
also hold a foreign nationality. Most importantly, though, in 1998 
Greece abolished the heavily-criticised rule that nationals who are not 
of Greek orthodox descent could be deprived of their nationality, even 
if this made them stateless, once they abandoned Greek territory ‘with 
no intention of returning’. 


3.3.6 Quasi-citizens, denizens and nationals with restricted citizenship 

In Chapters 9 and 10 we discuss the status of two categories of immi- 
grants closely related to nationality. Both statuses relate to non-citizens 
who are treated almost as citizens, but for some reason do not enjoy 
full citizenship of the country of residence: quasi-citizens and deni- 
zens. The term denizen describes the status of a person approximately 
halfway between a citizen and a non-citizen. It is often used for immi- 
grants who are granted free access to the labour market, the same 
rights as nationals to social security, a form of protection against sud- 
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den expulsion from the country and, sometimes, some political rights 
as well. Quasi-citizenship is defined as a status of enhanced denizenship 
that entails almost identical rights as those enjoyed by resident na- 
tionals, including voting rights at some level (local or national) or ac- 
cess to public office, as well as full protection from expulsion. 

From the survey in Chapter 10, it appears that the legislation of six 
old Member States (Denmark, Greece, France, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal and the UK) provides for one or more forms of quasi-citizenship. 
This status is related to the process of decolonisation or to the integra- 
tion of immigrants, or it is granted to descendants of emigrants who 
left the country many generations previously. It is a transitional status 
often governed by rules closely related to those of nationality law. In 
countries that do not grant ius soli nationality to the children of immi- 
grants at birth, the status of quasi-citizenship provides equal treatment 
during childhood and paves the way for the acquisition of nationality 
upon reaching the age of majority. 

In most Member States, the rights attached to permanent residence 
status granted under national law remained unchanged after 2000. 
However, the general tendency in recent years has been to make it 
more difficult to acquire and more easy to lose this status. So far, the 
adoption of Directive 2003/109/EC on the status of long-term resident 
third country nationals appears to have had the ‘perverse’ effect of 
making access to denizenship status more difficult, with the introduc- 
tion of a language and integration requirement or of longer residence 
requirements, as in France and the Netherlands. The UK, where the di- 
rective does not apply, has also adopted such conditions. Facilitation of 
access to this status occurred only in Spain. In Member States where 
this status has been easily accessible, once the residence requirement 
was met, very large numbers of non-nationals acquired this status. This 
is a clear indication that immigrants value access to denizenship, even 
if some of them might not yet consider naturalisation an attractive next 
step. 

Alongside the growing numbers of non-nationals with nearly full ci- 
tizenship, there are still several groups of nationals who do not enjoy 
full citizenship. In Chapter 8 we analyse such restrictions, including 
those affecting British nationals from overseas territories who are sub- 
ject to immigration control, Danish nationals who must have held their 
nationality for 28 years in order to enjoy full rights to family reunifica- 
tion and a pending bill in the Dutch parliament that would impose in- 
tegration tests on large numbers of naturalised citizens. 
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4 Main recommendations 
41 General principles 


The concluding chapter of Volume 1 contains our evaluation of laws 
and policies in matters of nationality and recommendations directed to- 
wards Member State governments and the European Union. These are 
grounded in four basic principles, the first of which is democratic in- 
clusion. Long-term immigrants and their descendants should have ac- 
cess to nationality in order to promote their overall integration into so- 
ciety and to reduce the deficit of representation in democracies where 
the right to vote in national elections is tied to nationality, but where 
large numbers of the resident population remain excluded because of 
their foreign nationality. 

Secondly, we propose a principle of stakeholding that recognises that 
expatriates, as well as their countries of origin, have a legitimate inter- 
est in retaining legal and political ties across international borders. 
While first generation emigrants must be free to renounce their na- 
tionality, they should not be deprived of it against their will. States 
should recognise that most migrants are stakeholders in two different 
countries. Dual nationality should therefore be tolerated not merely 
when it emerges at birth, but also through naturalisation. The principle 
of stakeholding does, however, restrict access to a nationality without 
any genuine link and leads to a recommendation that ius sanguinis ac- 
quisition of citizenship should generally expire with the third genera- 
tion, ie. for children born abroad, both of whose parents were also 
born abroad. 

Thirdly, nationality laws should fully take into account human rights 
norms enshrined in the international conventions discussed in section 
3.2 above. These entail facilitated access to nationality for refugees and 
stateless persons, as well as the principles of non-discrimination, in- 
cluding between men and women, between persons who have acquired 
nationality at birth or through naturalisation and between particular 
nationalities of origin. Finally, human rights principles also require 
that the rule of law and principles of due process be fully applied to 
naturalisation and loss of nationality. 

Fourthly, states should adopt laws and policies that can be general- 
ised and do not jeopardise friendly international relations. This would 
require states not to adopt policies towards their expatriates that they 
are not willing to accept as sending state policies towards foreign na- 
tionals on their own territory. The power of states to determine their 
own nationals must also be constrained when it subverts the legitimate 
interests of other states, which may be the case when a Member State 
of the European Union creates large numbers of new nationals abroad 
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who then enjoy the right to enter any other Member State of the 
Union. 


4.2 Taking Union citizenship into account 


The fact that Union citizenship is derived from Member State national- 
ity and cannot be directly accessed intensifies the responsibility of 
Member States to take the European effects of their nationality laws 
into account. The lack of coordination between Member States in this 
matter creates three types of problem for the Union: first, the problem 
of fairness if conditions for access to the rights of Union citizens are 
very unequal among the Member States; secondly, the problem of the 
adverse impact of actions by one Member State on all others; and, 
thirdly, the negative consequences of geographic mobility within the 
Union for acquisition and loss of nationality. 

While the first two problems can be addressed through the general 
principles outlined so far, the third problem calls for specific action in 
the European arena. Exercising one’s right of free movement under 
Community law should not imply disadvantages concerning the acqui- 
sition and loss of nationality in a Member State. Currently, this is the 
case when nationality is lost after a longer period of residence abroad. 
States with such provisions in their laws should either abolish them al- 
together or adopt the recent Dutch reform that residence in another 
Member State does not lead to a loss of nationality. A similar argument 
applies to residence conditions for the acquisition of nationality. Union 
citizens or long-term resident third country nationals will be at a disad- 
vantage with regard to access to nationality in another Member State if 
they have used their mobility rights under Community law extensively 
and cannot meet a residence requirement for naturalisation in that 
state. This problem can be greatly alleviated by generally reducing resi- 
dence requirements for naturalisation. However, we make an addi- 
tional recommendation that residence periods spent in another Mem- 
ber State should be taken into account, even if they may be given less 
weight or if a minimum time has to be spent in the country where na- 
tionality is being acquired. 

Although all Member States face similar challenges to adapt their 
policies on nationality and citizenship to large-scale migration and Eur- 
opean integration, variations between nationality laws partly reflect spe- 
cific circumstances, such as immigration from former colonies or the 
existence of a large co-ethnic diaspora. We therefore do not suggest 
that the Union should strive for legal competence in matters of nation- 
ality that would enable it to harmonise legislation among Member 
States. Instead, we propose applying the open method of coordination 
in order to encourage mutual learning from good practices and conver- 
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gence towards minimum standards, grounded in the principles sug- 
gested above. For this process, a better knowledge of the facts will be 
essential. As discussed in Chapter 6, many Member States do not even 
collect or publish essential statistical data that would allow a compari- 
son of the exact rates of acquisition and loss of nationality among dif- 
ferent migrant populations and different countries. Current attempts 
to harmonise statistical data on migration should include a require- 
ment that all Member States must provide reliable, comparable and 
sufficiently differentiated data on all modes of acquisition and loss of 
nationality. 


43 Main recommendations for acquisition and loss of nationality 


Our recommendations are based on a generational approach. Access to 
nationality should be automatic for the third generation whose parents 
were born in that country, entitlements to optional acquisition should 
be granted to the second generation and the ‘generation 1.5’ - those 
who were born abroad but raised in the country in question. 

For first generation immigrants, naturalisation requirements should 
be clearly defined and implemented in ways that enable and encourage 
them to acquire the nationality of their country of long-term residence. 
We identify good practices along these lines in states that require a le- 
gal residence of no more than five years, do not require the renuncia- 
tion of a previous nationality and do not exclude immigrants below a 
certain income threshold. The recent trend towards more extensive ‘in- 
tegration tests’ should be evaluated by asking whether these provide po- 
sitive incentives for immigrants or serve rather to exclude larger num- 
bers from naturalisation. Expecting applicants for naturalisation to ac- 
quire basic language skills can promote their socio-economic 
integration and enable new citizens to participate in public political 
life. Written tests on language and knowledge of society, history and 
the constitution, however, do not provide sufficient flexibility in jud- 
ging relevant skills and deter many poorly- skilled or elderly immi- 
grants. On the other hand, vague criteria such as good character, level 
of integration or assimilation often give too much scope to arbitrary de- 
cisions or the discriminatory treatment of migrants of different origins. 

Four categories of persons enjoy facilitated access to naturalisation 
in many countries. These are 1) refugees and stateless persons, 2) the 
spouses and minor children of nationals and of immigrants who are 
applying for naturalisation, 3) immigrants with historic ties or cultural 
affinity to the country of immigration and, 4) citizens of other EU 
Member States. We strongly advocate easier access to nationality for 
groups one and two because their claims are based on individual needs 
for protection through new citizenship or for family unity in matters of 
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nationality. Facilitated naturalisation based on ascriptive grounds of na- 
tional or ethnic origin may be justified in specific contexts, but will of- 
ten become problematic over time when immigration by people of 
many different origins increases, since easier access for some nationals 
will then be experienced as discriminatory by other immigrants with 
longer periods of previous residence. 

Emigrants, although they will not be able to enjoy most of the citi- 
zenship rights of nationals residing in their country of nationality, still 
have a general claim to retention of that nationality. When they acquire 
the nationality of their country of residence, they must be free to re- 
nounce their previous nationality, but we suggest that they should not 
be forced to do so. Our recommendation for tolerating dual nationality 
among migrants who are stakeholders in two countries applies to im- 
migrants as well as to emigrants. Several states in our sample also 
make specific provisions for the reacquisition of nationality by emi- 
grants who have lost it under prior legislation, especially through mar- 
riage or because of a former renunciation requirement. We generally 
support these provisions but criticise the fact that some countries allow 
reacquisition only if the nationality was acquired by birth rather than 
through naturalisation. 

Our final set of recommendations concerns the institutional arrange- 
ments and procedures for naturalisation. Even where the law itself 
does not create difficult hurdles, access to nationality may be blocked 
by administrative practices and implementation procedures. We recom- 
mend that applicants for naturalisation should not be burdened by 
high fees and excessive demands for official documents. There should 
be a maximum period within which applications have to be decided. 
Civil servants dealing with naturalisation should be trained and super- 
vised, negative decisions should always have to be justified in writing 
and applicants should have the opportunity to complain and the right 
of appeal. Public administrations ought to provide assistance and coop- 
erate with migrant organisations in helping immigrants prepare their 
applications and meet language requirements. In countries where the 
implementation of nationality laws is delegated to regional or local 
authorities, it is important to ensure uniform standards in applying the 
law. 

Democratic countries of immigration should not only grant immi- 
grants the opportunity to acquire nationality, but they also have a vital 
interest in encouraging them to do so. Common citizenship provides a 
reference point for solidarity in societies made up of people of diverse 
origins. Public campaigns promoting naturalisation and public nation- 
ality award ceremonies can be useful instruments. Such campaigns 
have been rare in Europe; not only would they raise the numbers of ap- 
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plications, they would also contribute to a more positive perception of 
immigrants as new citizens within the general population. 
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Nationality in public international law and 
european law 


Kay Hailbronner 


1.1 The concept of nationality in public international law 
1.1.1. Nationality and the sovereign state 


Nationality in a historic perspective is a somewhat new phenomenon. 
Replacing the traditional system of overlord and subject (Cassuto 2001: 
41; Hansen & Weil 2001: 34 Ё), nationality can no longer be deter- 
mined as a personal relationship of allegiance, but rather as a legal sta- 
tus embracing a set of mutual rights and obligations towards a political 
entity fulfilling certain requirements necessary for the existence of a 
sovereign state. Sovereign powers, a defined territory and the existence 
of a nation are generally considered necessary conditions for the exis- 
tence of a state in the sense of public international law, entrusted with 
the competence and sovereign powers attributed to states. 

Philosophical and social perception of what constitutes a nation may 
be different. Nationhood may not require statehood, but there is no sta- 
tehood without a nation consisting of nationals and territorial sover- 
eignty. Under traditional international law of the nineteenth century, a 
‘right to exclude others’ and to defend the territory of the nation from 
external aggression has been a predominant element of nationality. In 
a more modern understanding, the term ‘nationality’ defines the status 
of membership to a community based upon a common history, culture, 
ethnicity and common political convictions or values. 

History teaches that the building of a nation as a political commu- 
nity, constituting a sovereign state, may well be based upon only some 
of these criteria. It follows that there is no generally recognised concept 
of nationality as the expression of membership of a political commu- 
nity. Even nations based upon a common ethnic origin will incorporate 
other criteria for membership and states based upon common political 
convictions and ideals, such as the republican ‘citoyen’, will require ad- 
ditional conditions for admission to the nation. Nationality as the ex- 
pression of membership of a nation as a political community, there- 
fore, is by and large the product of fairly fortuitous developments. This 
explains why public international law has very little to say about the 
scope and limits of a state’s determination of nationality. Nevertheless, 
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nationality has very important functions as a determining factor in in- 
ternational relations. 

Nationality determines the scope of application of basic rights and 
obligations of states vis-a-vis other states and the international commu- 
nity, such as personal jurisdiction, the application of treaties and diplo- 
matic protection. In domestic law, nationality is a fundamental require- 
ment for the exercise of political rights and claims to protection and 
correlate duties, such as military or civil service obligations, which 
may, however, vary according to national law. The International Court 
of Justice in the famous Nottebohm case has described nationality as a 
‘legal bond having at its basis a social fact of attachment, a genuine 
connection of existence, interests and sentiments, together with the ex- 
istence of reciprocal rights and duties. It may be said to constitute the 
juridical expression of the fact that the individual upon whom it is con- 
ferred either directly by the law or as a result of an act of the authori- 
ties, is in fact more closely connected with the population of the state 
conferring nationality than with that of any other state.” 


The German Constitutional Court has described nationality as a legal 
status describing membership of a political community: ‘Nationality is 
the legal requirement for an equal status implying equal duties on the 
one hand, equal political rights on the other hand, the exercise of 
which is the exclusive source of legitimacy of power in a democracy.’* 

Nationality as a determining factor in international relations is clo- 
sely related to the concept of the sovereign state. With a changing per- 
ception of sovereignty as a result of a globalised interdependent world 
and international regimes, nationality has lost much of its delimiting 
function. Nationality can no longer be considered the only and exclu- 
sive legal bond between an individual and a home country. Although 
there are as yet no indications for a ‘post-national’ or ‘trans-national’ 
nationality, there are clear indications that states increasingly recognise 
that there may well be more than just one membership of a political 
community. The increasing number of dual nationals and the chan- 
ging attitude of states dealing with multiple nationality indicates a 
change in traditional perceptions of nationality. 

The state, in addition, has ceased to be the only protector of an indi- 
viduals rights. There are a variety of international conventions and 
treaties providing for an individual right to file a complaint before in- 
ternational bodies against the violation of human rights at regional as 
well as universal level. The concept of diplomatic protection, based on 
the fiction of states asserting their own rights by protecting their na- 
tionals has therefore been criticised as obsolete (Garcia-Amador 1958: 
421, 437). Dugard, in his first report on diplomatic protection, has 
rightly criticised this assumption as exaggerated. The exercise of diplo- 
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matic protection by a state for its nationals is still an indispensable tool 
for effectively enforcing an individual's rights, including his human 
rights against another state. Diplomatic protection may not only be 
more effective at international level than a complaint before an interna- 
tional body. It may in many cases be the only effective instrument for 
enforcing an individual's human rights. Here again, nationality has not 
lost its essential function as a legal requirement of a state to exercise 
diplomatic protection, although under exceptional circumstances diplo- 
matic protection may be extended to non-nationals (see Dugard 2000: 
11, 57). 

European Union citizenship, in addition, has contributed to a some- 
what changed perception of nationality. The concept of citizenship is 
usually described as a gradual substitution of important elements of 
the nationality of the Member States. Union citizenship is no longer 
limited to economic freedoms, but already implies – although to a lim- 
ited extent – political rights and a right of residence, which is becom- 
ing increasingly independent from traditional requirements of alien 
law. Whether the assumption is true that Union citizenship has partly 
replaced the nationality of the Member States of the European Union 
will be examined in section 1.6. 

In spite of globalisation and the approximation of political and social 
systems, the assumption of a rapid decline of the concept of nationality 
and its replacement by a ‘post-national’ or ‘trans-national nationality 
has so far not been reflected in the states’ practices. One reason for this 
may be the unexpected rise of ideologies and religions as attributes of 
states and nations, which has increased the traditional function of na- 
tionality as an element of exclusion and defence against external influ- 
ences of all kinds and intervention. 


1.1.2 Nationality as a human right 


1.1.2.1 Acquisition of nationality for permanent residents 
Art. 15, para. 1 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states 
that everybody is entitled to a nationality.’ It has been rightly remarked 
that this provision does not indicate under which provisions a person 
is entitled to a specific nationality (de Groot 2001: 67). State practice 
lends little support to the assumption that art. 15 has replaced the tradi- 
tional understanding of nationality as a sovereign prerogative of the 
state with an individual rights-orientated approach that would be based 
upon an individual's free choice in determining his or her destiny as а 
member of a community legally defined by nationality law (for a differ- 
ent view, see Cassuto 2001: 41, 59). 

This does not mean that a state’s right to determine nationality law 
has remained unaffected by the development of human rights and hu- 
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man dignity, which has shifted the very foundation of public interna- 
tional law from a system of coordination of sovereign states to the well- 
being of human beings. Rather than making general assumptions 
about to what extent the sovereign rights of states are replaced or lim- 
ited by human rights concepts of self-fulfilment and personal identity, 
it seems appropriate from a legal point of view to differentiate different 
areas in which human rights considerations influence the determina- 
tion of nationality or have been recognised in the process of obtaining 
increasing recognition by states. As examples, we refer to the naturali- 
sation of migrant workers, the issues of denationalisation and arbitrary 
deprivation of nationality and, finally, discrimination in granting natur- 
alisation. 

The right to a nationality as a human rights concept raises a number 
of issues with regard to the acquisition of nationality by second or third 
generation migrants (Chan 1991: 1). The Inter-American Court of Hu- 
man Rights, in an advisory opinion, proclaimed that the right to na- 
tionality must be considered an inherent human right and that the 
powers of states to regulate matters relating to nationality are deter- 
mined by their obligations to ensure the full protection of human 
rights.* Under customary international law, neither a right to a specific 
nationality nor a right to change nationality to acquire an additional na- 
tionality exists. One may raise the question of whether the rule of un- 
limited discretion of states in deciding on the acquisition of nationality 
adequately reflects the human rights implications of second and third 
generation migrants. 

There has as yet been no similar treaty provision for migrant work- 
ers and their families. Recent European state practice, however, shows 
a clear tendency to grant certain categories of migrants a right to ac- 
quire nationality either ex lege or on the basis of an application. Art. 6, 
para. 3 of the European Convention on Nationality (ECN) provides that 
internal law shall contain rules which make it possible for foreigners 
lawfully and habitually resident in the territory of a state party to be 
naturalised. The maximum period of residence which can be required 
for naturalisation is fixed at a maximum of ten years. This corresponds 
to a common standard in Europe, most countries requiring between 
five and ten years of residence. In addition, other justifiable conditions 
for naturalisation, in particular as regards language, lack of a criminal 
record and the ability to earn a living, may be required.’ 

Some other categories of foreigners generally receive preferential 
treatment in acquiring nationality in terms of an easier procedure, a re- 
duction in the required length of residence, fewer integration require- 
ments, etc. Art. 6, para. 4 ЕСМ lists foreign spouses® and adopted chil- 
dren in particular, as well as second and third generation migrants. 
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The Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe recom- 
mended to make it easier for young migrants to acquire the nationality 
of the immigration country, if they have either been born or completed 
most of their education there.” 

This recommendation has been taken up by the Committee of Min- 
isters in a slightly weaker version. The Committee of Ministers to the 
Member States recommends that Member States, concerning second- 
generation migrants: 

— ‘provide all the information needed by parents and second-genera- 
tion migrants concerning the conditions on which nationality may 
be acquired and lost and also on the consequences thereof, as well 
as reinstatement of nationality of origin and the procedures to be 
followed; 

– do everything that is necessary and possible to ensure that proce- 
dures regarding nationality or reinstatement of nationality of origin 
are as simple and speedy as possible and that charges are as limited 
as possible and do not exceed administrative costs; 

– ensure, within the framework of international agreements, that 
young migrants holding the nationalities of two or more Member 
States are subject to national service or military service obligations 
in only one state.’ (see Hannappel 1986: 58; de Groot 2001: 37). 


A survey of the nationality laws in most Western European states 
shows a clear tendency towards privileged access by migrant workers 
to naturalisation, usually in connection with an increasing acceptance 
of dual nationality (for a comparative survey see Hailbronner & Renner 
2005: 27 Ё.; Hansen & Weil 2001: 34 ff.; Hecker 1999: 21). A compara- 
tive survey shows different techniques of easier access by migrant 
workers and their descendants to the nationality of the country of resi- 
dence. A number of countries have introduced elements of ius soli by 
granting nationality to children of migrant workers who have either 
been born already in the country of permanent residence or who have 
had a permanent lawful residence for a specified number of years in 
the host country. Other European states have opted for simplification 
of the conditions for naturalisation, reducing the number of years of 
permanent residence necessary to acquire nationality. 

The European Convention on Nationality has taken account of these 
developments in the rules relating to nationality in Chapter III. State 
parties, according to art. 6, para. 4, shall facilitate in their internal laws 
the acquisition of nationality for persons who were born on its territory 
and reside there lawfully and habitually as well as persons who are law- 
fully and habitually on its territory for a period of time beginning be- 
fore the age of eighteen, leaving that period to be determined by the in- 
ternal law of the state party concerned. The wording of this provision 
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as well as its systematic context and the general principles regarding 
the acquisition of nationality, however, show that customary law rules 
on simplification have not yet evolved, resulting in an individual right 
to acquire the nationality of the host state for migrant workers and 
their descendants upon fulfilment of certain requirements. Art. 6, 
para. 4 obliges the state parties to ensure favourable conditions for the 
acquisition of nationality for the persons belonging to the categories of 
persons listed in the sub-paragraphs. However, the Explanatory Report 
makes clear that state parties ‘still retain their discretion whether to 
grant their nationality to such applicants’.? 


1.1.2.2 Refugees 

Art. 34 of the 1951 Convention relating to the status of refugees stipu- 
lates that the contracting states shall as far as possible facilitate the as- 
similation and naturalisation of refugees. They shall in particular make 
every effort to expedite naturalisation proceedings and to reduce as far 
as possible the charges and costs of such proceedings. Art. 34 does not 
provide for an individual right of naturalisation for refugees. The duty 
to facilitate implies an obligation for naturalisation authorities and 
courts to take into account the special situation of refugees in exercis- 
ing their discretionary authority. According to the jurisprudence of the 
German Federal Administrative Court, not only does art. 34 have inter- 
state effect. Art. 34 implies a directly applicable obligation which enti- 
tles refugees to rely upon the provision before administrative authori- 
ties and courts applying nationality law."° The obligation to take into 
account the particular situation of refugees is derived from the human 
rights character of acquisition of nationality. The German administra- 
tive courts have therefore taken the view that in cases of discretionary 
naturalisations, an application can only be refused if predominant pub- 
lic interests are against the naturalisation of a refugee. The limitation 
of the discretionary authority is based on the fact that refugees are typi- 
cally lacking the protection which a national usually receives from his 
home state. Therefore, the Federal Republic of Germany under public 
international law has a duty to protect refugees, including the appropri- 
ate regulation of their nationality. If, on balance, public interests are 
both in favour of as well as against the naturalisation of a refugee, the 
administrative authorities have to decide, within the framework of their 
discretionary authority, whether the naturalisation of a refugee is in the 
public interest. A refugee has an individual right to a discretionary de- 
cision, taking into account a proper evaluation of his particular situa- 
tion.” The Bremen Administrative Appeal Court has, therefore, held 
that German authorities are in violation of art. 34 of the Geneva Con- 
vention when refusing the naturalisation of a refugee exclusively on 
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the grounds that he or she holds а humanitarian temporary residence 
permit. 

To what extent art. 34 reflects a customary rule of public interna- 
tional law is doubtful. In the European sphere, however, there can be 
no question that a duty to facilitate the naturalisation of refugees is 
part of a common European standard. Art. 6, para. 4, g ECN contains 
a duty to facilitate the acquisition of nationality for stateless persons 
and recognised refugees lawfully and habitually resident on its terri- 
tory. The term ‘recognised refugees’ includes, but is not limited to, re- 
fugees recognised under the 1951 Geneva Convention. State parties are 
free to include other types of refugees in this group. The requirement 
of a habitual residence should not be interpreted as an exclusion of 
those refugees who receive only a temporary residence permit. Unless 
there is a concrete assumption that refugees may find protection else- 
where, the reception of refugees recognised under the Geneva Conven- 
tion can be generally considered as a habitual residence. 

The duty to facilitate naturalisation means that the authorities and 
administrative courts have to take into account the particular situation 
of refugees when applying domestic law. This may also imply a duty to 
take account of the special difficulties of refugees in procuring docu- 
ments in cooperation with the authorities of the country of origin of a 
refugee, which would be generally required in order to naturalise an 
applicant. In addition, difficulties may arise with respect to the lan- 
guage knowledge required to naturalise a person. A similar principle 
applies with respect to the duty to renounce a previous nationality. 
While, generally also in case of refugees, such an obligation may be re- 
quired, it must be taken into account that renunciation of a nationality 
may require particular cooperation with the country of origin which 
may pose difficulties for refugees resulting from the danger of persecu- 
tion. 


1.1.2.3 Other categories of persons 

Other categories of persons also exist, who generally enjoy privileged 

treatment with respect to acquisition of nationality under international 

treaties and under domestic law of most European states. Art. 6, para. 

4 of the European Convention on Nationality mentions as categories 

whose naturalisation is to be facilitated: 

— spouses of its nationals, 

- children of one of its nationals if, under an exception envisaged un- 
der internal law, such children born abroad do not possess at the 
time of birth the nationality of the state party, 

– children, one of whose parents acquires or has acquired its nation- 
ality, 


– children adopted by one of its nationals, 
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— persons who were born on its territory and who reside there law- 
fully and habitually, 

— persons who are lawfully and habitually resident on its territory for 
a period of time beginning before the age of eighteen, that period 
to be determined by the internal law of the state party concerned, 

– stateless persons and recognised refugees lawfully and habitually re- 
sident on its territory. 


A more detailed discussion of some of these categories will follow in 
the subsequent sections. In the general human rights context dis- 
cussed in this section, one may note that the European Convention on 
Nationality - while recognising the right of each state to determine un- 
der its own law who are its nationals - does at the same time recognise 
a substantial duty to take into account the particular situation of hu- 
man beings as being dependent on nationality as a fundamental legal 
status. Although the term ‘facilitate’ is not defined in the Convention, 
the jurisprudence of national courts indicates that facilitation implies a 
duty and not a mere procedural possibility to apply for naturalisation. 
Facilitation means not only a differentiation between different cate- 
gories of persons but also, in the words of the Explanatory Report, en- 
suring favourable conditions for the acquisition of nationality for the 
persons belonging to each of the categories of persons listed in the 
sub-paragraphs. Examples include a reduction in the required length 
of residence, less stringent language requirements, an easier proce- 
dure, lower procedural ѓееѕ.'? Facilitation in this sense means making 
the acquisition of nationality significantly easier than for foreigners 
generally (Hall 1999: 586). 

Human rights implications of nationality law are traditionally most 
notably recognised in the treaty provisions on loss and deprivation of 
nationality. Although loss and deprivation are also generally considered 
a matter for the discretion of states, there has been early recognition of 
the limitations of such discretion. Art. 15 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights already provides for a prohibition of arbitrary depri- 
vation or refusal of the right to change one’s nationality. Further details 
will be discussed in the section on loss and deprivation (see section 


1.3). 


1.1.2.4 Prohibition of discrimination 

There are other implications of a human rights-oriented approach to 
nationality law. Various human rights treaties provide for equal protec- 
tion before the law and a prohibition of discrimination. Art. 26 of the 
UN Covenant of Civil and Political Rights provides that the law ‘shall 
prohibit any discrimination and guarantee to all persons equal and ef- 
fective protection against discrimination on any ground such as race, 
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colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national ог so- 
cial origin, property, birth or other status’. Art. 26 is interpreted as a 
clause precluding the legislation and administration from introducing 
arbitrary discrimination or differences in treatment without any objec- 
tive justification whatsoever (Hall 1999: 593). Although it must ђе 
conceded that the application of this clause to the nationality law may 
be somewhat unclear since particular provisions frequently occur in 
treaties regulating nationality issues, there is no indication that art. 26 
is generally inapplicable to laws, for instance, depriving persons of 
their nationality. However, some of the grounds mentioned in art. 26 
may objectively justify discrimination in granting nationality by natura- 
lisation to the extent that they are used to discern ‘closer affinity’ than 
others to the conferring states’ ‘value system and interest’ or ‘closer his- 
torical, cultural and spiritual bonds’ with the people of the state con- 
cerned (Hall 1999: 593), following the quotations to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Court of Human Rights on proposed amendments to the naturali- 
sation provisions of the Constitution of Costa Кіса.'4 

Art. 5 ECN prohibits distinctions in nationality legislations or prac- 
tices which amount to discrimination on the grounds of sex, religion, 
race, colour or national or ethnic origin. In addition, each state party 
shall be guided by the principle of non-discrimination between its na- 
tionals, whether they are nationals by birth or have acquired its nation- 
ality subsequently. The provision is intended to take account of art. 14 
of the European Convention on Human Rights (ECHR) and art. 2 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, although it must be noted 
that art. 14 ECHR applies only to human rights enshrined in the Con- 
vention. The Explanatory Report, however, makes clear that the very 
nature of the attribution of nationality requires states to set certain cri- 
teria for defining their own nationals. These criteria can result in more 
preferential treatment in the field of nationality. Common examples of 
justified grounds for differentiation or preferential treatment include 
the requirement of knowledge of the national language in order to be 
naturalised and the facilitated acquisition of nationality due to descent 
or place of birth. Also, state parties may give more favourable treat- 
ment to nationals of certain other states, for example, a Member State 
of the European Union may require a shorter period of habitual resi- 
dence for naturalisation of nationals of other European states than is 
required as a general rule. This would constitute preferential treatment 
on the basis of nationality and not discrimination on the grounds of 
national origin. The Report notes that it has been necessary to consider 
differently distinctions and treatment which do not amount to discri- 
mination and distinctions which would amount to a prohibited discri- 
mination in the field of nationality. 
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In addition, in terms of discrimination criteria, the European Nation- 
ality Convention is more careful than art. 26 of the UN Covenant of Ci- 
vil and Political Rights. The term ‘national or ethnic origin’ is based on 
art. 1 of the 1966 International Convention on the elimination of all 
forms of racial discrimination. It is also intended to cover religious ori- 
gin. The ground of ‘social origin’, however, has deliberately not been in- 
cluded because the meaning was considered too imprecise. Since some 
of the different grounds for discrimination listed in art. 14 of the Eur- 
opean Convention on Human Rights were not considered to amount 
to discrimination in the field of nationality, they were therefore ex- 
cluded from the grounds of discrimination in art. 5, para. 1. In addi- 
tion, the Report notes that the ECHR was not intended to apply issues 
of nationality; all the grounds for discrimination contained in art. 14 
were appropriate only for the rights and freedoms under that Conven- 
tion.» It follows that non-discrimination clauses in human rights trea- 
ties can only be applied to nationality issues with caution. It has to be 
borne in mind that objective reasons may exist for distinguishing on 
the grounds laid down in general non-discrimination clauses. In parti- 
cular, art. 14 ECHR was not devised for nationality issues since it ap- 
plies only to the human rights enshrined in the European Convention 
on Human Rights. The list in para. 1 of art. 5 ECN, therefore, can be 
considered as containing the core elements of prohibited discrimina- 
tion in nationality matters. 

Regarding the particular clause in art. 5, para. 2, providing for a pro- 
hibition of different treatment of a state’s own nationals whether they 
are nationals by birth or have acquired nationality subsequently, it 
should be noted that the words ‘shall be guided by’ indicate only a de- 
claration of intent and not a mandatory rule to be followed in all cases. 
The provision is aimed at eliminating the discriminatory application of 
rules. Generally speaking, it follows that there can be no difference in 
the substance of political, economic and social rights connected with 
nationality. The rule, however, may not exclude distinctions relating to 
the loss of nationality. The new German law on nationality contains a 
duty to opt for one nationality on reaching the age of eighteen only for 
specified categories of second generation migrants who have acquired 
German nationality, in addition to the nationality of their parents, by 
birth on German territory, while children of mixed marriages do not 
have to opt for one nationality on reaching the age of eighteen. Ger- 
many has entered a reservation with regard to art. 7 of the European 
Convention on Nationality with respect to this provision. It did, how- 
ever, not consider it necessary to enter a formal reservation since art. 5, 
para. 2 does not contain a mandatory rule. 
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1.1.2.5 Administrative procedure and judicial review 

Under public international law, administrative procedures and judicial 
review are within each state’s domain, unless human rights provisions 
are applicable. Nevertheless, the recognition of human rights aspects 
of nationality implies procedural fairness and review. Recent state prac- 
tice shows a tendency to submit nationality disputes to the ordinary ad- 
ministrative and judicial process. This is reflected in the provisions of 
art. 10-12 ECN. According to art. 10, state parties shall ensure that ap- 
plications relating to the acquisition, retention, loss, recovery or certifi- 
cation of their nationality be processed within a reasonable time. The 
requirement of a reasonable time is to be determined in the light of all 
the relevant circumstances. The Explanatory Report notes as an exam- 
ple the case of state succession, where nationals of the predecessor 
state have not acquired the nationality of the state in which they reside. 
In this case, the successor state should process their applications very 
rapidly due to the urgency of the matter. 

Decisions relating to nationality according to art. 11 must contain 
reasons in writing. As a minimum, legal and factual reasons need to 
be given. However, the mere registration of cases of ex lege acquisition 
and loss of nationality do not require reasons to be given in writing.” 
For decisions involving national security, only a minimum amount of 
information has to be provided. In decisions which are in accordance 
with the wishes or interests of the individual, for example the granting 
of the application, a simple notification or the issue of the relevant 
document will suffice. Art. 11 cannot be considered a rule of customary 
law since there is clearly no uniform state practice. It has been noted 
that the internal law of some states stipulates that decisions concerning 
nationality may be taken by Parliament in which case no reasons are 
given in writing. 

Art. 12, ensuring that decisions relating to nationality are open to ad- 
ministrative or judicial review in conformity with internal law, may 
raise some difficulties. Although the right of appeal may well be 
judged a common European standard, it is doubtful whether in matters 
of nationality a right of appeal must be granted in every case. Excep- 
tions are envisaged particularly when decisions relating to naturalisa- 
tion are taken by act of Parliament.’” 

The procedural provisions of art. 10-12 ECN also support the human 
rights character of nationality law. The obligation to give a written rea- 
soning as well as the right to judicial or administrative review, however, 
cannot yet be considered as customary international law, even within 
the European sphere. 
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1.1.3 Abuse of nationality 


Facilitating access to nationality for migrants has resulted in growing 
concern among states that more open access to nationality may be mis- 
used to evade immigration restrictions or escape expulsion or deporta- 
tion. The misuse of nationality laws, therefore, has also become an is- 
sue of international co-operation. Thus, for instance, nationality has 
been renounced in order to escape deportation by acquiring the status 
of statelessness. States permitting this renunciation are generally act- 
ing in violation of public international law. A state’s duty to respect the 
sovereignty of other states and their sovereign right to decide on the 
admission of foreigners implies a duty to accept a responsibility for a 
state’s own citizens including an obligation to allow their return. This 
obligation could be easily overcome by a renunciation of nationality in 
order to prevent the return of a state’s own citizens. In addition, state 
practice supports the rule of the avoidance of statelessness. Establish- 
ing statelessness for the main purpose of restricting a state’s sovereign 
right to decide on the admission and residence of foreign nationals 
means acting against the community of nations. Such renunciation 
may therefore be considered as invalid for the purposes of executing 
immigration laws. 

Whether the individual acquisition of nationality may amount to an 
abuse of law (abus de droit) is a highly controversial issue. States resort 
to the notion of abuse of rights in connection with marriages of conve- 
nience, evasion of tax obligations, acquisition of residence rights and 
the retention of dual nationality. Marriages of convenience have also 
been concluded to qualify either for automatic entitlement to national- 
ity or facilitated access to naturalisation. New problems have surfaced 
concerning the recognition of registered partnerships entitling a per- 
son under national law to preferential access to nationality. Misuse 
may also occur through the legislation of certain states allowing a per- 
son claiming to be the father to recognise a child by a simple declara- 
tion, thereby establishing the parenthood relationship and transmitting 
nationality to a child (Walmsley 1999: 63). 

The most prominent case in which an abuse of nationality has been 
argued is probably the Chen case." Mrs. Chen, іп the absence of a resi- 
dence right in the United Kingdom, planned to go to Ireland in order 
to give birth to her second child in Belfast, with a view to obtaining Ir- 
ish nationality for her. She then settled with her child in the UK and 
claimed the right of residence for the child as a European citizen and 
for herself as the mother. The UK government contended that Mrs. 
Chen was not entitled to rely on the Community provisions because 
her move to Northern Ireland with the aim of having her child acquire 
the nationality of another Member State would constitute an attempt to 
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exploit the provisions of Community law. The aims pursued by those 
Community provisions are not, in the view of the UK government, 
served where a national of a non-Member country wishing to reside in 
a Member State, without however moving or wishing to move from 
one Member State to another, arranges matters in such a way as to give 
birth to a child in part of the host Member State to which an other 
Member State applies its rules governing acquisition of nationality iure 
soli. Member States therefore were entitled to take measures to prevent 
individuals from improperly taking advantage of the provisions of 
Community law or from attempting, under cover of the rights created 
by the Treaty, illegally to circumvent national legislation. The court re- 
jected this argument. It observed that none of the parties had ques- 
tioned the legality of the child’s acquisition of Irish nationality. There- 
fore, Member States were not allowed to restrict the effects of the 
granting of nationality of another Member State by imposing an addi- 
tional condition for recognition of that nationality with a view to the ex- 
ercise of the fundamental freedoms provided for in the treaty. The 
count of fraudulent use of nationality law was not discussed. The advo- 
cate general examined the issue but stated that in this case, ‘there has 
not been a distortion of the purposes and the objectives of the Commu- 
nity provision which grants the right in диезнот. 3 

The theory of abuse of rights is based on the nineteenth century con- 
cept of a social function of rights (Reich 2001: 4, 21). In principle, the 
court has recognised that Community law cannot be relied on for pur- 
poses of abuse or fraud.*° The court, however, has not supplied any 
clearly identifiable criteria for determining abuse of rights. In the Lair 
case it is incidentally mentioned that a Union citizen’s move from one 
Member State to another as an employee, only to take advantage after 
very short period of employment of equal access to social rights, in par- 
ticular maintenance assistance for students, may be considered an 
abuse not covered by the Community provisions on freedom of move- 
ment for workers.*" However, in Paletta as well as іп the Centros case’, 
the court has primarily argued that reliance on a concept of abuse of 
rights should not limit in any way the exercise of Community rights. 
The case concerned the registration of a Danish branch of a company 
founded in accordance with British law, with the primary intention of 
doing business mainly in Denmark in order to circumvent the applica- 
tion of the national laws governing private companies intended to pro- 
tect its creditors. The court did not follow the defence arguing that the 
right to found a company in accordance with the law of a Member 
State and to set up branches in other Member States is an exercise of 
the freedom of establishment guaranteed by the treaty. It has been 
rightly observed that the argument misses the point (Reich 2001: 22), 
since the main purpose of using freedom of establishment was to avoid 
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the more restrictive company legislation in the host country. We agree 
with the conclusion of Reich that the court verbally recognised the pos- 
sibility of abuse of rights on the part of Union citizens who invoke 
rights guaranteed by the treaty but is not willing to develop more con- 
crete criteria to apply the concept. 

In order to find out whether use of a legal right granted under Com- 
munity provisions implies a circumvention of the law, one may distin- 
guish two categories of case. One category concerns the use of Com- 
munity rights in a context not envisaged by Community law. The state- 
ment in the Lair-case may be an example of this category, where 
freedom of movement for workers is used for persons who, in reality, 
are not entitled to particular rights granted to workers under the treaty. 
One may argue that this case should be properly dealt with by applying 
a more restrictive interpretation of the term ‘worker’ within the mean- 
ing of Community law. In the context of nationality legislation the 
more important question is probably under what circumstances the cir- 
cumvention of nationality law can be raised as an invalid title to ac- 
quire rights derived from Union citizenship. Circumvention may be 
characterised as using a legal right contrary to the general legislative 
purpose to be pursued by the collective exercise of such rights. Acquisi- 
tion of a residence right, however, may be considered a legitimate pur- 
pose of acquiring nationality. Therefore, in the Chen case it is probably 
fair to conclude that the very idea of obtaining a residence right as 
such cannot be considered an abuse of nationality. If nationality is ac- 
quired, however, for the main purpose of circumventing immigration 
law by derived rights for family relatives, one may argue that this is 
hardly in the legislative purpose of granting nationality iure soli to per- 
sons born on the territory. Similarly, in the case of Turkish nationals 
giving up Turkish nationality in order to acquire German nationality 
and then immediately reacquiring Turkish nationality, one will reason- 
ably conclude that this is a misuse of the German provision existing at 
that time, whereby German nationals resident on German territory did 
not lose their German nationality by acquiring a foreign nationality. 
This was clearly in conflict with the legislative purpose of the German 
nationality law to provide for the acquisition of German nationality on 
condition that the previous foreign nationality be renounced. 

It is generally up to the states to prevent misuse. International law 
does not exclude appropriate measures against the misuse of national- 
ity laws. There may, however, be scope for increased international co- 
operation, particularly in order to exchange information about techni- 
ques of fraud and the presentation of false documents and registering 
the renunciation and acquisition of nationality. 
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1.1.4 International treaties on nationality 


The need for international treaties on nationality issues arose for the 
first time at the end of the nineteenth century, as a result of the emi- 
gration of nationals from many European states to North and South 
America. In order to resolve issues relating to compulsory military ser- 
vice and conflicting loyalties, a number of treaties were concluded be- 
tween immigration and emigration countries, providing for acquisition 
and loss of nationality. The Bancroft Treaties of 1868 between the US 
and the Northern German Federation and various southern states pro- 
vided for a balancing of interests between immigration and emigration 
countries. While the immigration countries were in principle inter- 
ested in provisions regarding the loss of previous nationality, the emi- 
gration countries were seeking to maintain the nationality of their na- 
tionals. The Bancroft Treaties provided for a loss of nationality upon ex- 
piry of a certain period or depending on certain facts, such as entering 
the military service of the state of immigration. 

A second set of provisions of international treaties dealing with na- 
tionality issues was contained in the peace treaties concluded after the 
First World War. As a result of territorial changes, the question of the 
nationality of the population in successor states had to be resolved. 
Most treaties provided for the right by the population to opt for the na- 
tionality of the successor state. Nevertheless, in the literature the predo- 
minant view was that, under rules of general public international law, 
the population of a territory would automatically lose the previous na- 
tionality as a result of a change of territorial sovereignty (see Jellinek 
1951: 50 ff., Dubois 1955: 34 ff.; Brownlie 2003: 658; Münch 1983: 441, 
447; for further details see section 1.2.4). 

Special issues relating to renunciation or loss of nationality were 
dealt with in a number of bilateral treaties concerning extradition. Bi- 
lateral treaties concerning extradition frequently provide clauses where- 
by a state is obliged to refuse the naturalisation of persons whose extra- 
dition is requested by the other contracting state to an extradition 
treaty.” While these clauses could be justified under the argument that 
the renunciation or loss of nationality cannot be used to escape crim- 
inal prosecution under an extradition treaty, it is doubtful whether gen- 
eral clauses making naturalisation dependent upon the authorisation 
of another contracting state is in accordance with public international 
law concepts of nationality as an individual right to change nationality. 
Some bilateral treaties, such as the treaty between Germany and Iran 
of 1929, contain a clause whereby the contracting parties will not nat- 
uralise a national of another contracting state without the prior consent 
of the government of the other contracting state.** In an exchange of 
notes in 1955, the contracting parties agreed in principle to abolish this 
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clause. However, the agreement could not enter into force due to a lack 
of ratification by Iran (see Silagi 1999: 40 ff). Contrary to art. 15 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the German authorities and 
administrative courts are still applying the bilateral agreement 
although іп a somewhat restricted meaning.” 

The first multilateral treaty on nationality was concluded in 1930 at 
The Hague Codification Conference. The Hague Convention concerned 
certain questions relating to the conflict of nationality laws.?° Its practi- 
cal importance is low since the Member States could only agree on 
some principles. The basic principle was that it is up to each state to 
determine under its own law who are its nationals. This law shall be 
recognised by other states insofar as it is consistent with international 
conventions, international custom and the principles of law generally 
recognised with regard to nationality. The Convention contained a pro- 
tocol on military duties in questions of dual nationality and additional 
protocols on particular issues relating to statelessness, as well as a final 
act containing further recommendations. The primary intention of the 
Convention was to reduce dual nationality and statelessness and to 
confirm certain general principles of nationality law. 

After the Second World War bilateral treaties on nationality were 
concluded particularly relating to the legal status of stateless persons 
and the nationality of married women. 

The Agreement on legal status of stateless persons of 29 September 
1954 attempted to remedy the legal situation of stateless persons by 
providing, in a limited number of cases, for an obligation to grant na- 
tionality to persons who would otherwise be stateless.” A similar obli- 
gation had already been laid down in the Hague Convention of 1930 
and subsequently in the United Nations Convention on the reduction 
of statelessness of 30 August 1961.”® It has been observed that a critical 
review of these treaties must come to the conclusion that they have 
only modestly contributed to the struggle against statelessness since 
the treaties were binding only for a very limited number of states and 
dealt only with very few cases of statelessness (see Randelzhofer 2000: 
501, 508). 

The Agreement on nationality of married women of 20 February 
195772 replaced the principle of a common family nationality with the 
principle of sexual equality. Art. то of the Hague Convention on Cer- 
tain Questions relating to the Conflict of Nationality already stipulated 
that the naturalisation of the husband upon marriage shall not involve 
a change in the nationality of the wife except with her consent. The 
Convention on the Nationality of Married Women provided for more 
detailed regulations which have since been widely recognised. 

Within Europe, the recommendations and treaties concluded within 
the framework of the Council of Europe became an essential element 
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in shaping the international law on nationality issues. Many recom- 
mendations by the Committee of Ministers as well as by the Parlia- 
mentary Assembly dealt with issues of the reduction of multiple na- 
tionality, the nationality of refugees, the nationality of spouses of differ- 
ent nationalities, the avoidance of statelessness and the right of 
minorities to acquire nationality.*° 

The Convention on Reduction of Cases of Multiple Nationality and 
Military Obligations in Cases of Multiple Nationality of Мау 19637 
was, until the adoption of the European Convention on Nationality, a 
major source of European standards on nationality issues although it 
has never been ratified by more than 13 European states. A number of 
European states, such as Finland, Greece and Portugal, have never rati- 
fied the Convention. One of the main purposes of the Convention was 
the principle of reducing cases of dual nationality. According to art. 1 
of the Convention, nationals of the contracting states who acquire the 
nationality of another party through naturalisation shall lose their for- 
mer nationality. Another important provision deals with military ser- 
vice. According to art. 5 and 6, military service must be fulfilled only in 
the state where the individual is ordinarily resident. The principle is 
also contained in art. 1 of the Protocol relating to military obligations 
in certain cases of dual nationality of 12 April 1930.** 

As a result of an increasing trend towards acceptance of dual nation- 
ality for second generation migrants, the Convention has lost some of 
its practical importance. A number of contracting states have de- 
nounced the Convention in connection with a declaration to apply the 
chapter on military service only. The agreement was changed by a first 
protocol of 24 November 1977.*? The purpose of the first protocol was 
primarily the amendment of a number of provisions concerning the 
possibility of renouncing the nationality of a contracting party and the 
nationality of married women. An additional protocol to the Conven- 
tion provided for a communication between the contracting parties 
about the acquisition of their nationality by the nationals of the con- 
tracting parties.** It was only ratified by three states. 

A second protocol amending the Convention of 2 February 1993 en- 
tered into force on 24 March 1994 for only three states (France, Italy 
and The Netherlands).** Its main focus was on the facilitation of acqui- 
sition by migrant workers who have settled permanently in the Mem- 
ber States of the Council of Europe. Therefore, the preservation of the 
nationality of origin was promoted as an important factor in achieving 
the objective of integration. A second additional protocol, intended as 
an update to the Convention relating to the principle of avoidance of 
dual nationality, met with heavy resistance from some Council of Eur- 
ope Member States. For that reason as well as because of the pending 
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deliberations on a completely new convention on nationality, the proto- 
col has not had wide practical significance. 

With the European Convention on Nationality of 6 November 1997, 
an attempt was made to establish a new comprehensive treaty regulat- 
ing all issues of nationality. The Convention has been signed by most 
European states with the exception of Belgium, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Spain and the United Kingdom, and ratified by five states (entry into 
force on 1 March 2000). It was expected to replace the Convention of 
1963 to a large extent, although a number of signatory states have 
made some reservations or interpretative declarations. 


1.2 Conditions for the acquisition of nationality 
1.2.1 General principles 


The right of states to determine their own jurisdiction and who its na- 
tionals are can be considered a generally recognised principle of public 
international law (Brownlie 2003: 373; Berber 1975: 374; Randelzhofer 
2000: 501, 502). The principle, first codified in art. 1 of the 1930 Con- 
vention on certain questions relating to the conflict of nationality laws, 
has been repeated in numerous standard works and court decisions. 
The leading case has been the advisory opinion of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in its 1923 advisory opinion in nationality 
decrees, issued in Tunis and Morocco: ‘The question whether a certain 
matter is or is not solely within the jurisdiction of a state is an essen- 
tially relative question. It depends upon the development of interna- 
tional relations. Thus, in the present state of international law, ques- 
tions of nationality are, in the opinion of the Court, in principle re- 
served domain.’3° 

General acceptance of the principle does not mean that the freedom 
of states to regulate their nationality is unlimited. Since nationality has 
many international aspects relating to diplomatic protection, interna- 
tional responsibility and personal sovereignty, limits are set by the 
rights of other states as well as human rights considerations. The first 
aspect has already been noted by the German government in its reply 
to the Territory Committee for the Hague Codification Conference 
1930. The German government stated that the application of the prin- 
ciple that questions relating to the acquisition or loss of a specific na- 
tionality shall be governed by the laws of the state whose nationality is 
being claimed or contested, should not go beyond the limits where the 
legislation of one state encroaches upon the sovereignty of another. For 
example, a state has no power, through a law or administrative act, to 
confer its nationality on all the inhabitants of another state or on all 
foreigners entering its territory. 
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Further, if the state confers its nationality on the subjects of other 
states without their request, when the persons concerned are not at- 
tached to it by any particular bond, such as origin, domicile or birth for 
instance, the states concerned will not be bound to recognise such nat- 
uralisation.*” Similarly, the British representative pointed to the restric- 
tions imposed by duties which a state owes to other states. It follows 
that the right of a state to legislate with regard to the acquisition and 
loss of its nationality and the duty of another state to recognise the ef- 
fects of such legislation are not necessarily coincident.3* 

The approach taken by the British government was also taken up by 
the International Court of Justice in the Nottebohm case? Attempts to 
distinguish municipal law effects of nationality from the international 
effects of nationality may raise some questions as to whether these as- 
pects can be separated. Nevertheless, the principle that a state is not 
completely free to choose criteria for the conferment of its nationality 
and that other states may not recognise such conferment is undis- 
puted. 

A second set of limitations follows from human rights considera- 
tions and related concepts even before human rights entered the 
sphere of public international law. The 1930 Hague Convention con- 
tained provisions on reducing statelessness. Expatriation, therefore, 
was not to result in denaturalisation, unless the person in question 
possessed or required another nationality; rules were laid down in sub- 
sequent international treaties and recommendations of the Council of 
Europe regarding the nationality of women as a consequence of mar- 
riage, dissolution of marriage or a change in their husband’s national- 
ity. The rights of children of unknown or stateless parents and found- 
lings to receive the nationality of the state of birth or the state where 
they were found had already been laid down in the 1930 Hague Con- 
vention. All these treaties and recommendations did to some extent in- 
fluence existing international law on the acquisition of nationality 
although – as the European Convention on Nationality indicates - there 
is considerable divergence as to the rules and practices of the modes of 
acquisition as well as the loss of nationality. 

Chapter 2 of the European Convention describing the general princi- 
ples relating to nationality therefore very cautiously states that the rules 
on nationality of each state party shall be based on the following princi- 
ples: 
– everyone has the right to nationality, 
= statelessness shall be avoided, 

– no-one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his or her nationality, 
– neither marriage nor the dissolution of a marriage between а na- 
tional of a state party and an alien, nor a change in nationality by 
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one of the spouses during the marriage shall automatically affect 
the nationality of the other spouse. 


The Convention confirms the principle of sovereignty by stating in art. 
3 that each state shall determine under its own law who are its na- 
tionals. This law shall be accepted by other states in so far as it is con- 
sistent with applicable international conventions, customary interna- 
tional law and the principles of law generally recognised with regard to 
nationality. The wording ‘shall be based’ is intended to indicate an obli- 
gation to regard the principles as the basis for national rules on nation- 
ality. On the other hand, the principles are not to be taken as absolute. 
Their precise content is to be determined by more detailed rules laid 
down in the Convention and elsewhere. Therefore, concerning the 
right to a nationality, the Explanatory Report makes clear that the right 
to any particular nationality is determined by the rules on nationality 
of each state party, consistent with art. 3 of the Convention. 


1.2.2 Acquisition by descent (iure sanguinis) or by birth on territory 
(iure soli) 


Acquisition of nationality by descent from a national or by birth within 
state territory are the predominant modes of acquisition of nationality. 
Scarcely any dispute exists that the two criteria are sanctioned by cus- 
tomary international law as commonly recognised criteria which must 
be recognised by other states as bases for acquisition of nationality (see 
Panhuys 1959: 160; Brownlie 2003: 378). A survey of states’ practice 
leads to the conclusion that the legal systems of states are based either 
on ius sanguinis or ius sanguinis along with ius soli. It seems that 
these criteria are not used interchangeably. There is no state which 
bases its nationality law exclusively on ius soli. The systems differ only 
to the extent to which ius soli or other criteria are accepted as equally 
valid modes of acquisition of nationality. The systems may also differ 
in terms of the extent to which birth abroad may limit the acquisition 
of nationality by descent. 

The only exception seems to be the acquisition of nationality of the 
Vatican City state, where nationality is acquired only by holding office 
and residing in the Vatican City. The particular circumstances of this 
case are hardly suitable to refute the argument that there is a wide- 
spread acceptance of the principle of the acquisition of nationality of a 
child, one of whose parents possess the nationality of that state party at 
the time of the child’s birth (art. 6, para. 1 ECN). 

Although, originally, the rule in some systems had been limited to 
acquisition of the nationality of the father, with the development of 
rules on the prohibition of discrimination based on gender, the nation- 
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ality laws of European states were uniformly adapted to the equal treat- 
ment requirement, extending the ius sanguinis principle to the mother 
of the child. 

Problems may arise in cases of the acquisition of nationality in 
mixed marriages and concerning children born out of wedlock. The 
Council of Europe’s Parliamentary Assembly Recommendation 1081 re- 
garding problems of nationality in mixed marriages*® recommends 
that children born from mixed marriages should also be entitled to re- 
quire and keep the nationality of both of their parents. The 1998 Re- 
commendation implies a certain change of attitude regarding the posi- 
tion taken eleven years earlier in the Council of Europe Committee of 
Ministers Resolution 7713.47 The Committee had recommended the in- 
sertion of provisions in national legislation for the purpose of avoiding 
dual nationality resulting either directly or indirectly from descent or 
resulting from the place of birth. States should grant the right to their 
nationals who hold another nationality to renounce their nationality 
and permit their nationals who acquire another nationality to make a 
declaration in favour of their new nationality. The different wording of 
the later Recommendation, as well as art. 14 of the European Conven- 
tion on Nationality, indicate a shift of attitude towards acceptance of 
dual nationality by children having different nationalities acquired 
automatically at birth. Under art. 14, para. 1 ECN, state parties shall al- 
low retention of these nationalities. No reservation so far seems to have 
been entered against this provision by any contracting state. 

Art. 6, para. 1 ECN does not distinguish between married and un- 
married mothers concerning the acquisition of nationality by descent. 
The only exception is made for internal law restrictions as regards chil- 
dren born abroad. Whether, under the general principle of non-discri- 
mination on the grounds of sex, the same applies to the father may be 
doubtful. Art. 6 already provides for a distinction with respect to chil- 
dren whose parenthood is established by recognition, court order or si- 
milar procedures. Each state party in this case may stipulate that the 
child acquires that nationality following the procedure determined by 
its internal law. Regarding this provision, Austria has declared that the 
term ‘parent’, used in art. 6 of the Convention, does not include the 
father of children born out of wedlock according to the Austrian legisla- 
tion on nationality. While the requirement of a special procedure 
seems to be justified by the different conditions under which parent- 
hood is established (‘mater semper certa est’) the total exclusion of a 
father with regard to the acquisition of nationality for children born 
out of wedlock seems to be a doubtful proposition in the light of art. 5 
on non-discrimination. 

Acquisition by birth on the territory (ius soli) is equally recognised 
as a criteria for the conferment of nationality. To varying degrees, the 
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laws of a large number of states rest on both principles. In Europe, ius 
soli as an additional reason for acquisition of nationality for second 
generation migrants has received growing support. The second proto- 
col amending the 1963 Convention on the Reduction of Cases of Multi- 
ple Nationality has introduced a rule whereby nationals of a contracting 
party, acquiring the nationality of another contracting party on whose 
territory they were either born and were resident or have been ordina- 
rily resident for a certain period of time, may accept dual nationality. 
Although the focus is on a broader acceptance of dual nationality, the 
protocol is based on the assumption that migrants who had settled per- 
manently in the Member States of the Council of Europe, particularly 
in the case of second generation migrants, should acquire the national- 
ity of the host state ex lege. 

The rule, however, did not receive general approval and the second 
protocol was only ratified by a small number of contracting states. The 
European Convention on Nationality is somewhat more careful in pro- 
viding that each state party shall ‘facilitate’ in its internal law the acqui- 
sition of its nationality for persons who were born on its territory and 
reside there lawfully and habitually – thus leaving it up to the states to 
either introduce ius soli or provide for naturalisation. An obligation to 
grant ex lege acquisition at birth is only provided for children born on 
the territory of a contracting state who do not acquire another national- 
ity at birth (see art. 6, para. 2). 

Conferment of nationality to persons born on territory in countries 
applying a general ius soli rule is not usually dependent upon the 
length of time a person has spent on the territory of birth of a child or 
upon the residence permit acquired. There are, however, certain limita- 
tions generally accepted in customary international law to the princi- 
ple. One exception is the rule that children of persons with diplomatic 
immunity do not acquire the nationality of the state where they are 
born. The rule is applied to diplomats covered by the Vienna Conven- 
tion on diplomatic relations of 18 April 1961, as well as to persons en- 
joying diplomatic immunity under the Vienna Convention on consular 
relations of 24 April 1963.4* Another exception is sometimes made 
with respect to the children of persons exercising official duties on be- 
half of a foreign government (see Brownlie 2003: 380). 

More recently, the tendency is towards somewhat limiting the appli- 
cation of the ius soli rule for persons having illegally entered the terri- 
tory or having entered only for the purpose of a temporary stay. In re- 
action to the European Court’s judgement in the Chen case discussed 
in section 1.3 above, Ireland, a traditional ius soli country, voted by a 
clear majority in a referendum for a restriction of the ius soli rule to 
persons possessing a residence permit. 
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States applying a ius soli concept sometimes also confer nationality 
ex lege on children born on vessels or aircraft flying their flag. It ap- 
pears that the extension of ius soli to vessels or aircraft is a conse- 
quence of a somewhat obsolete concept of vessels and aircraft as the 
fictitious territory of the state whose flag they fly. It is difficult to see 
an actual link for conferring nationality since there is no genuine con- 
nection between the person born and the state. However, the same cri- 
ticism could be made with regard to a temporary visit to a state in a 
globalised world with millions of travellers. 

The ius soli concept is considered by some writers as a preferable 
system, relatively simple in outline. The principle may have had its jus- 
tification in the nineteenth century and first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury since, in principle, only people intending to emigrate were travel- 
ling abroad and giving birth to children abroad (for a different view see 
Brownlie 2003: 379). In a highly mobile world, however, the mere fact 
of birth within the state territory, which may be either accidental or in- 
tentionally chosen by parents, and the mere purpose of ‘nationality 
shopping’ can hardly be considered a sufficient link for the attribution 
of nationality compared, for instance, to other criteria which are gener- 
ally used for conferring nationality by naturalisation. However, there 
are no indications that the intentional use of nationality laws in order 
to acquire nationality during temporary or illegal residence does estab- 
lish nationality that is invalid in international relations. In the Chen 
case, the European Court of Justice has confirmed that it is up to each 
Member State to determine the conditions for acquisition and loss of 
nationality. With respect to Community law, however, the reservation is 
that the competence of Member States is to be exercised with respect 
to the requirements of Community law. The Court was in no doubt 
that Irish nationality with effect for other Member States of the Eur- 
opean Union had been acquired by the child of a Chinese national tra- 
velling to Ireland for the purpose of giving birth. 

In line with the principle that each state shall determine, under its 
own law, who are its nationals, various other criteria are used in state 
practice and recognised by international law for the conferment of na- 
tionality. Sometimes entry into state service will result in an acquisition 
of nationality ex lege. Sometimes nationality is also acquired automati- 
cally upon a change in civil status such as adoption, legitimisation, af- 
filiation or marriage to a national of that state (see Randelzhofer 2000: 
504). The European Convention, in art. 6, para. 4, does mention some 
of these categories in the context of a duty to facilitate the acquisition 
of nationality, leaving it, however, to the contracting states whether fa- 
cilitation is to be achieved by naturalisation or by conferment ex lege. 

With regard to the acquisition of nationality of spouses, the trend 
goes clearly against an automatic conferment of the nationality of the 
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other spouse. The Council of Europe Resolution of 1977 on the nation- 
ality of spouses of different nationalities*4 has not only confirmed the 
principle of legal equality between the sexes which should lead to equal 
treatment of men and women with regard to the conditions under 
which one of the spouses can acquire the nationality of the other, but 
has also recommended the possibility for spouses who so wish to ac- 
quire the nationality, under a privileged procedure, of the husband or 
the wife.*° 

The principle that marriage does not result in an automatic change 
of nationality, which had never been applied to men, can now be con- 
sidered a general principle of law. It is implicit in art. 6, para. 4 
ECN.4° 


1.2.3 Acquisition through naturalisation 


Naturalisation, meaning the granting of nationality to an alien by a for- 
mal act, is also generally recognised as a mode of acquiring nationality. 
There are many reasons why naturalisation may be granted, ranging 
from service for a state or ethnic or other group affiliations to resi- 
dence, this being the most common reason for voluntary acquisition of 
nationality. Municipal law is different, not only regarding the condi- 
tions for acquisition of nationality by naturalisation, but it also distin- 
guishes frequently between naturalisation as an individual right and 
naturalisation by discretion. With increasing recognition of the human 
rights implications of nationality, there is clearly a trend within most 
European states to grant certain categories of foreigners an individual, 
judicially enforceable right to acquire nationality by naturalisation. The 
European Convention on Nationality is careful to avoid any language 
which could be interpreted as a clear individual right to acquire nation- 
ality for the persons mentioned in art. 6, para. 4. However, the duty to 
facilitate acquisition of nationality must have some individual rights 
connotations since art. 12 of the Convention obliges each state party to 
ensure that decisions relating to the acquisition, retention, loss, recov- 
ery or certification of its nationality be open to an administrative or ju- 
dicial review in conformity with its internal law. Admittedly, this does 
not amount to a change of substance of the obligations laid down in 
art. 6. It does imply, however, that the discretion of states cannot be 
considered as unlimited and that individuals are entitled to challenge a 
decision taken on such grounds. 

The criteria used by states for conferring nationality by naturalisa- 
tion have sometimes given rise to conflicting claims to nationality. It is 
fairly clear that certain criteria, such as prolonged residence, marriage, 
adoption and other kinds of particular link, including immigration 
with the intent to remain permanently, create sufficient grounds for 
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the acquisition of nationality. Conflicts have occasionally arisen in con- 
nection with the right of states to exercise diplomatic protection for cer- 
tain persons on the basis of temporary residence with the intent of an 
individual to associate himself with a state. In the famous Nottebohm 
case,*” the International Court developed this theory of a genuine link 
as a requirement for an international entitlement by states to exercise 
diplomatic protection against other states in favour of its nationals. 
The Court required ‘a genuine connection of existence, interests and 
sentiments, together with the existence of reciprocal rights and duties’ 
as a precondition for filing an internationally recognised claim for a na- 
tional. It made clear, however, that its theory of genuine connection did 
not in any way limit the freedom of states to lay down the rules govern- 
ing the granting of its own nationality. The Court argued: ‘The reason 
for this is that the diversity of demographic conditions has thus far 
made it impossible for any general agreement to be reached on the 
rules relating to nationality, although the latter by its very nature affects 
international relations. It has been considered that the best way of 
making such rules accord with the varying demographic conditions in 
different countries is to leave the fixing of such rules to the compe- 
tence of each state. On the other hand, a state cannot claim that the 
rules it has thus laid down are entitled to recognition by another state 
unless it has acted in conformity with this general aim of making the 
legal bond of nationality accord with the individual's genuine connec- 
tion with a state which assumes the defence of its citizens by means of 
protection against other states.’4® 

In the wake of this decision, much discussion has taken place in jur- 
isprudence and literature on the function of a genuine connection re- 
quirement as a restriction on the freedom of states to regulate national- 
ity. It is frequently asserted that, as a matter of principle, a state may 
only grant its nationality to those persons connected with the state by a 
certain link recognised in the state practice. The German Federal Con- 
stitutional Court held in 1952 that a state must confer its nationality 
only to persons having an actual close connection to it.4? Other Ger- 
man federal courts have held that an arbitrary conferment of national- 
ity without respecting the existence of generally recognised connections 
are a violation of public international Јао 

A survey of the literature and state practice indicates that conflicts 
concerning nationality issues between states have arisen primarily in 
the context of involuntary or ex lege naturalisations of certain categories 
of persons. The United States has protested against naturalisations by 
Latin American states of people who were naturalised exclusively on 
the basis of acquiring real estate in the territory or having resided there 
for a certain period of time (see Weis 1979: 103). German courts in the 
context of collective involuntary naturalisations under Nazi rule have 
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held that these naturalisations were a violation of public international 
law in the absence of any true connection with the German state. In 
addition, it is generally recognised that, according to the principles of 
the laws of war, an occupying power must not confer its nationality on 
the inhabitants of the occupied territory.” In the literature it is also fre- 
quently assumed that a state would exceed its competence by naturalis- 
ing a certain category of persons on the basis of a particular political or 
religious conviction or affiliation (Randelzhofer 2000: 504). 

In state practice, very little can be found on the practical application 
of a genuine connection requirement when it comes to the voluntary 
acquisition of nationality by way of naturalisation. It seems that state 
practice has been very generous in recognising the criteria for the con- 
ferment of nationality. Foreigners have often been naturalised in a very 
rapid procedure exclusively on the basis of performance on a national 
sports team or based on other somewhat temporary connections with 
the state in which certain services have been performed. This supports 
the assumption that there is little, if any, restriction on the freedom of 
states to confer nationality provided, however, no conflict may arise 
when it comes to filing a claim or exercising diplomatic protection. 

Whether Nottebohm is in fact a reliable precedent is a matter of con- 
troversy in the literature. It has been argued with some justification 
that the Nottebohm decision has wrongly transferred the genuine con- 
nection principle belonging to the realm of dual nationality to the area 
of diplomatic protection for a national possessing only one valid na- 
tionality (Randelzhofer 2000: 504). In any case, after Nottebohm no 
comparable case amounting to a refusal of diplomatic protection has 
ever been decided by international courts amounting to a refusal of 
diplomatic protection. It would seem to follow that the genuine con- 
nection requirement has its proper application in cases of group natur- 
alisations and naturalisations effected without the consent of the 
persons affected. The European Convention on Nationality does not 
mention any criteria for the acquisition of nationality by naturalisation 
apart from a maximum period of ten years of residence. Genuine 
connection is only mentioned in the context of the loss of nationality. 
Lack of a genuine link between the state party and the national habi- 
tually residing abroad is recognised as a legitimate reason for loss of 
nationality. 


1.2.4 Special rules applying to state succession 


The rules on acquisition and loss of nationality applying to a change of 
territorial sovereignty are probably among the most controversial issues 
of nationality-related public international law. The question of the na- 
tionality of a population following a transfer of territory arose after the 
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First World War and was dealt with in a variety of peace treaties. The 
rules contained in the European Convention on Nationality to some ex- 
tent reflect the experience of states in connection with the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

There is considerable support for the view that the population fol- 
lows the change of sovereignty in terms of nationality (Brownlie 2003: 
628). This principle was developed at the end of the First World War 
in various peace and minority treaties. The minority treaties signed at 
Versailles stipulated that Poland must admit and declare Polish na- 
tionals ipso facto German, Austrian, Hungarian or Russian nationals 
who were born in the said territory of parents habitually resident there, 
even if on the date of the entry into force of the respective treaty they 
were not themselves habitually resident there. Nevertheless, according 
to the relevant treaty provisions they were given a right to make a de- 
claration stating that they renounced Polish nationality.°* 

Whether the principle of an automatic change of nationality in cases 
of state succession represents customary law is a matter of dispute. It 
is argued that, since the First World War, Treaty practice and other rele- 
vant state practice have not been sufficient and uniform enough for a 
rule of customary international law to have emerged (Randelzhofer 
2000: 505; Weis 1979: 343). Art. 18 of the European Convention is 
rather reluctant to state any general principle on nationality in cases of 
state succession. The Explanatory Report assumes that there is a pre- 
sumption under international law that the population follows the 
change of sovereignty over the territory in matters of nationality. 

There is, however, no explicit confirmation of the principle in the 
Convention. In art. 18, the Convention states certain principles which 
must be complied with when nationality is regulated within the context 
of state succession. Thus, the rule of law, rules concerning human 
rights and principles contained in art. 4 and 5 of the Convention and 
in para. 2 in particular, concerning avoidance of statelessness, must be 
observed. Remarkably, the genuine and effective link arises only in con- 
nection with the principles that a state party must consider when de- 
ciding on the granting or retention of nationality in cases of state suc- 
cession. In addition, the habitual residence of the person concerned at 
the time of state succession, the will of the persons concerned and the 
territorial origin of the person concerned must be taken into account. 

A survey of more recent state practice does not indicate unequivocal 
support for the theory of an automatic change of nationality following 
the change of sovereignty. Successor states have tried to define their 
concept of the nation in a different manner on the basis of history, the 
composition of the population and migration movements. The Baltic 
states have interpreted a requirement of habitual residence in the sense 
that residence must have existed even before the military occupation 
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and subsequent integration into the Soviet Union. Other successor 
states have based their nationality law on the principle of a change of 
nationality for acquiring a habitual residence on the respective territory. 
A right to opt has sometimes been granted, but no uniform practice 
can be determined.” The work of the International Law Commission 
on ‘draft articles on nationality of natural persons in relation to the suc- 
cession of states’>+ as well as the Declaration on the consequences of 
state succession for the nationality of natural persons, by the European 
Commission for Democracy through the Law (also known as Venice 
Commission) of 15 September 1996°° has tried to draft principles tak- 
ing into account the legitimate interests of the persons concerned as 
well as state interests sometimes opposed to the naturalisation of a 
substantial part of the population acquiring nationality, without – ac- 
cording to the majority — identifying itself with the state and its history 
and culture. 

Some rules can be identified which are also largely incorporated into 
the European Convention on Nationality. One is that statelessness as a 
result of state succession must be avoided. Another rule is that the 
state concerned shall grant a right to acquire its nationality to persons 
concerned who have had their habitual residence on the territory or 
have appropriate connection with that state. The International Law 
Commission (ILC) recognises that there is no general recognition of a 
right to opt. In the view of the Commission, however, the respect for 
the will of the individual should be taken into account as a paramount 
factor. This, however, does not mean that every acquisition of national- 
ity upon the succession of states must have a consensual basis.°° 

The European Convention is extremely cautious in prescribing prin- 
ciples for conferring nationality in a situation of state succession. Fol- 
lowing the overwhelming practice, the basic rule is that the state par- 
ties concerned shall endeavour to regulate matters amongst themselves 
by agreement and, where applicable, in their relationships with the 
other states concerned. The agreements under art. 19 shall respect the 
principles and rules contained in chapter 6. Beyond the general refer- 
ence to the rule of law and human rights in art. 18, para. 1, the princi- 
ples laid down in art. 18, para. 2 in particular provide some guidance 
on the regulation of nationality matters by the states concerned. The 
criteria to be taken into account include: 

– the genuine and effective link between the person concerned and 
the state; 

– the habitual residence of the person concerned at the time of state 
succession; 

– the will of the person concerned; 

– the territorial origin of the person concerned. 
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None of these criteria is considered exclusive. Each of the factors has to 
be weighed up in the light of the particular circumstances of the case.°” 
The order in which the different factors are mentioned, however, 
seems to indicate a certain ranking. There is no definition of the mean- 
ing of the genuine and effective link between the person concerned 
and the state. The Explanatory Report only mentions the ICJ’s judge- 
ment in the Nottebohm case, interpreting the criteria as a substantial 
connection. The legal bond of a nationality, therefore, has to corre- 
spond to the individual's genuine connection with the state. The refer- 
ence to the genuine and effective link in the context of state succession 
clearly leaves a wide margin of appreciation to the states concerned. 
Besides the traditional factors of ius soli and ius sanguinis, it enables 
consideration of other criteria, such as ethnic affiliation or historical at- 
tachments. 

Habitual residence is probably the most commonly used factor in de- 
termining nationality in a situation of state succession. Most agree- 
ments provide for such a rule, frequently in connection with a right to 
opt for the nationality of the predecessor state or the successor state. 
That there is no duty to grant nationality to all habitually resident per- 
sons unless they become stateless as a result of succession is apparent 
from art. 20 of the Convention. Art. 20 makes it clear that nationals of 
a predecessor state who are habitually resident but who have not ac- 
quired its nationality shall have a right to remain in that state and shall 
enjoy equality of treatment in relation to social and economic rights. 
This clause implies that there may be a legitimate reason to withhold 
the nationality of a successor state from the persons habitually resident 
on its territory. 

The Venice Commission’ seems to go somewhat further by obliging 
the successor state to grant its nationality to all nationals of the prede- 
cessor state residing permanently on the transferred territory. A similar 
rule is contained in the Report of the ILC with the exception, however, 
of persons opting otherwise or who are not prepared to give up their 
previous nationality. Whether the rule reflects customary international 
law, however, may be doubtful, since state practice cannot be consid- 
ered unanimous in this respect. 

The will of the person concerned does also find its basis in many na- 
tionality laws and agreements following the collapse of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Yet, it is scarcely possible to argue that certain categories of per- 
sons habitually resident must be given a right of option. The Venice 
Commission has pointed out that the successor states may make the 
exercise of the right of option conditional on the existence of effective 
links, in particular ethnic, linguistic or religious links, with the prede- 
cessor state. The International Law Commission has pointed out that: 
‘Although there have been a number of instances where the right to 
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opt for the retention of the nationality of the predecessor State was 
granted only to some categories of persons residing in the transferred 
territory, the Commission considers that all such persons should be 
granted this right, even if this were to entail a progressive development 
of international law. The Commission does not believe that it is neces- 
sary to address in article 20 the question whether there are any cate- 
gories of nationality of the predecessor State having their habitual resi- 
dence outside the transferred territory who should be granted a right to 
opt for the acquisition of the nationality of the successor State. Natu- 
rally, the successor State remains free, subject to the provisions of arti- 
cle 8, to offer its nationality to such persons when they have an appro- 
priate connection with the transferred territory.”°° 

Concerning the term ‘territorial origin’ the Explanatory Report makes 
it clear that this term refers to neither the ethnic nor the social origin 
of a person, but rather to where the person was born, where the par- 
ents and grandparents were born, or to a possible internal nationality. 
It is considered, therefore, similar to the criteria used to determine the 
acquisition of nationality under the ius soli and ius sanguinis princi- 
ples.°° 

To sum up, it may be premature to say whether these principles will 
eventually emerge into customary international law. It is, however, 
clear that public international law requires at least that a balance be- 
tween the legitimate interests of individuals and the interest of states 
be drawn and that the human rights aspects of nationality be taken 
into account. Nationality – as the Parliamentary Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe has pointed out in its Recommendation 1081 of 1988 – is 
not only an administrative matter, but also an important element of 
the dignity and the cultural identity of human beings.®” 


1.2.5 Statelessness 


The avoidance of statelessness is probably the oldest and most com- 
monly recognised principle of nationality law. Prior to the recognition 
of the fact that nationality is an essential element of the possession of 
individual rights, states have recognised the need to avoid statelessness 
since unprotected stateless persons may feel obliged to move from the 
territory of one state to that of another state and therefore might be- 
come a burden for these states.°? In addition, statelessness raises ques- 
tions of legal certainty and a clear attribution of responsibility in inter- 
national relations. 

The issue of statelessness has been of great concern to European 
states. A number of treaties deal with the legal status of stateless per- 
sons, as well as various recommendations by the Council of Europe, 
the most recent being the Recommendation no. R (99.18) on the avoid- 
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ance and reduction of statelessness.© Stateless persons have been de- 
fined by the Convention relating to the status of stateless persons of 28 
September 1954, as well as by the 1961 UN Convention on the reduc- 
tion of statelessness, as persons who are not considered as nationals by 
any state under the operation of its law. Persons may become stateless 
at birth or later, as a consequence of the loss of nationality. They may 
become stateless against their will or they may have renounced their 
nationality without having acquired a new nationality. Statelessness oc- 
casionally arises as a consequence of conflicting legislation. Generally 
speaking, a number of conventions contain obligations to avoid state- 
lessness. The Convention on the status of stateless persons as well as 
conventions such as the 1957 UN Convention on the status of married 
women, the 1966 International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
and the 1966 Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, the 1979 Convention on the Elimination of all Forms 
of Discrimination against Women and the 1989 UN Convention on 
the Rights of the Child all try to reduce cases of statelessness, particu- 
larly by providing for an obligation to grant nationality to a person 
who, under the operation of its regular provisions would otherwise be 
stateless. The treaties are binding upon only a restricted number of 
states and deal only with specific instances of statelessness with respect 
to special requirements and conditions. 

Although it is correct to say that statelessness as such is not contrary 
to customary international law (Randelzhofer 2000: 508) the principle 
of avoiding statelessness laid down in art. 4 is enshrined in numerous 
international treaties and recommendations. Therefore, it seems cor- 
rect to note that it has become part of customary international law.°4 
The European Convention contains a number of provisions which seek 
to prevent statelessness. Nationality under art. 6, para. 1 shall be ac- 
quired ex lege by foundlings found on the territory who would other- 
wise be stateless. In addition, state parties shall provide for the acquisi- 
tion of nationality by children born on its territory who do not acquire 
another nationality by birth. Art. 6, para. 2 stipulates that the child 
concerned may submit an application for the acquisition of nationality. 
Nationality must be granted to children who remained stateless upon 
an application being lodged with the appropriate authority, by or on be- 
half of the child concerned. It can only be made subject to the lawful 
and habitual residence on the territory for a period not exceeding five 
years immediately preceding the lodging of the application. 

Facilitated acquisition of nationality must be provided in spite of the 
general freedom of states to regulate the nationality of stateless per- 
sons. Facilitation does not mean an unconditional duty, but implies 
that there must be more favourable conditions than for other persons 
resident on the territory. Recommendation no. R 99 of 15 September 
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1999 of the Committee of Ministers describes a number of potential 
requirements in order to acquire nationality, including knowledge of 
language. The Recommendation indicates that, as far as stateless per- 
sons are concerned, an adequate knowledge of the language should be 
sufficient. This concept is regarded as relative and should be deter- 
mined in accordance with the specific circumstances of the case. Oral 
knowledge of the language could be considered sufficient, the exact le- 
vel, however, must be judged in the light of the social and economic 
conditions of the stateless person concerned as well as of his or her 
age and medical condition.®’ 

Regarding the criminal record, the Recommendation notes consider- 
able differences in the states’ practice. In the case of stateless persons, 
the Recommendation underlines the need to find a balance when eval- 
uating a criminal record between the gravity of the offence committed 
and the negative consequence of statelessness (principle of proportion- 
ality). Account has also to be taken of the need to respect the funda- 
mental right of individuals to possess a nationality. 

Persons who have deliberately become stateless, disregarding the 
principles of the ECN, shall not be entitled to acquire nationality in a 
facilitated manner. 

The principle avoiding statelessness is also contained in the provi- 
sions on loss of nationality. Art. 7, para. 3 ECN stipulates that a state 
party may not provide in its internal law for the loss of its nationality if 
the person concerned would thereby become stateless. Statelessness is 
tolerated, however, when the nationality has been acquired by fraudu- 
lent conduct, false information or concealment of any relevant facts at- 
tributable to the applicant. The provision, therefore, goes further than 
that provided under art. 8 of the 1961 Convention on the reduction of 
statelessness.°° The principle is also contained in art. 8, para. 1, that 
each state party shall permit the renunciation of its nationality pro- 
vided the persons concerned do not thereby become stateless. 

Problems may arise where persons are allowed or required to re- 
nounce their nationality before they have acquired the nationality of an- 
other state. If the acquisition of nationality is subject to certain condi- 
tions which have not been fulfilled and the persons concerned fail to 
acquire the new nationality, the state whose nationality has been re- 
nounced must allow them to recover their nationality or must regard 
them as never having lost it, in order to avoid statelessness.°” 

In art. 18 on state succession and nationality, avoidance of stateless- 
ness is also mentioned as a general principle that must be respected in 
matters of nationality. 

In conclusion, this principle is considered as a common European 
standard. It is reflected in a number of conventions and recommen- 
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dations that have been codified in the European Convention on Nation- 
ality. 


1.3 Loss of nationality 


Limitations on the freedom of states to determine its nationals are 
most notably recognised in the international literature and jurispru- 
dence on the loss and deprivation of nationality. As a rule, loss of na- 
tionality may occur as result of a declaration of renunciation of nation- 
ality which, however, is valid in any case only with the acceptance of 
the state. Most municipal laws provide for the possibility to renounce 
nationality subject, however, to certain conditions such as paying taxes 
or performing military service or other duties connected with national- 
ity. It is doubtful whether there is a natural human right to renounce 
nationality as claimed in a resolution by the American congress of 17 
July 1868 (see Dahm 1958: 480). It is frequently asserted that interna- 
tional law does not contain a rule limiting the possibility of renouncing 
nationality, nor does it oblige states to provide this possibility in muni- 
cipal law (Randelzhofer 2000: 506). In international jurisprudence, 
treaty provisions making renunciation dependent upon the agreement 
of both states concerned are often taken as an indication that there is 
no duty to prevent loss of nationality on the basis of voluntary renun- 
ciation. Art. 7 ECN states that each state party shall permit the renun- 
ciation of its nationality provided the persons concerned do not thereby 
become stateless. The rule reflects the recent development of recogni- 
tion of nationality as a human right. Art. 15, para. 2 of the Universal 
Declaration contains the right to change nationality. Even if the bind- 
ing character of this provision is disputed (see Randelzhofer 2000: 
506), one could conclude from state practice the rule that renunciation 
of nationality must at least not be refused arbitrarily. This conclusion 
is also supported by art. 12 of the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights of 19 December 1966, containing a right to leave the country, 
including a person’s own country. If this provision is to be given rea- 
sonable meaning, it must imply that a state is not entitled to maintain 
a legal bond with reciprocal duties and loyalties if a person has chosen 
to leave his or her former country of origin permanently. 

More recent state practice does support the view that a basic right to 
be released from a nationality does at least exist, provided certain rea- 
sonable conditions are met. One of the reasonable conditions is expli- 
citly laid down in art. 8, para. 2 ECN, whereby a state party may stipu- 
late that renunciation may be effected only by nationals who are habi- 
tually resident abroad. The Explanatory Report, however, seems to 
indicate that no further conditions are allowed. According to the Expla- 
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natory Report, it is not acceptable under art. 8 to deny the renunciation 
of nationality merely because persons habitually resident in another 
state still have military obligations in the country of origin or because 
civil or penal proceedings may be pending against the person in that 
country of origin. Civil or penal proceedings were independent of na- 
tionality and could be pursued normally even if the person renounces 
his or her nationality of origin. 

It is doubtful whether this interpretation has sufficient basis in pub- 
lic international law. A number of contracting states have made reser- 
vations, such as Austria, which declares the right to retain the right of 
permitting renunciation of its nationality only if no criminal procedure 
or execution of a criminal sentence is pending in Austria or if the na- 
tional is male and is not a member of the federal armed forces or if he 
has fulfilled his regular military or civilian service obligations or ful- 
filled equivalent obligations in another state. Germany has also set 
forth in a reservation that release will not be granted to officials, 
judges, military personnel and other persons employed in a profes- 
sional or official capacity under public law or persons liable for military 
service. 

The legal situation concerning the loss of nationality may be some- 
what clearer with regard to involuntary loss of nationality. There are a 
number of reasons which are clearly recognised in state practice and 
codified in art. 7, para. 1: 

– voluntary acquisition of another nationality; 

— acquisition of nationality by fraudulent conduct; 

– voluntary service in a foreign military force; 

— conduct seriously prejudicial to the vital interest of the state party; 

– lack of genuine link between the state party and the national habi- 
tually residing abroad; 

– where it is established that the preconditions which led to the ex 
lege acquisition of a minor are no longer fulfilled; 

– adoption of a child if the child acquires or possesses the foreign na- 
tionality of one or both of the adopting parents. 


The list is considered exhaustive. It allows for automatic loss of nation- 
ality or a loss of nationality at the initiative of a state party. Art. 7, how- 
ever, does not preclude the right of a state party to allow persons to re- 
tain its nationality even in such cases. 

The loss of nationality in cases of fraudulent conduct or false infor- 
mation is regulated in many municipal laws. There may be differences 
concerning the meaning of fraudulent conduct. The Explanatory Re- 
port requires a deliberate act or omission, which was a significant fac- 
tor in the acquisition of nationality. As an example it mentions the case 
of a person acquiring the nationality of a state party on condition that 
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the nationality of origin be subsequently renounced, but the person 
does not do so voluntarily. If nationality was the result of improper 
conduct according to art. 7, para. 1,. a, states are free either to revoke 
that nationality or to consider that the person never acquired their na- 
tionality (void ab initio). 

It may be more difficult to interpret the wording of d, ‘conduct ser- 
iously prejudicial to the vital interest of the state party’. The wording is 
taken from art. 8, para. 3 a ii of the 1961 Convention on the Reduction 
of Statelessness. Usually, it is assumed to include treason and other ac- 
tivities directed against the vital interest of the state concerned, like 
working for a foreign secret service, but would not include criminal of- 
fences of a general nature, however serious. 

The case of voluntary service in a foreign military force does also lar- 
gely correspond to the practice of states. Employment in a multilateral 
force on behalf of the state of which the person concerned is a national 
and military service in another country in accordance with bilateral or 
multilateral conventions cannot be considered service in a foreign mili- 
tary service. The provision refers only to professional soldiers, not to 
persons performing their military service. The case of dual nationals 
choosing between the obligations of different states of which they are 
nationals is dealt with in art. 21, para. 3 ae 

The term ‘lack of a genuine link’ may also raise difficulties of inter- 
pretation. The aim of the provision is to allow a state to prevent its na- 
tionals habitually living abroad from retaining its nationality genera- 
tion after generation. Loss is only possible for persons possessing an- 
other nationality. In addition, however, the provision requires the 
absence of a genuine and effective link. As examples the Explanatory 
Report mentions the omission of one of the following with the compe- 
tent authorities of the state party concerned: 

— registration; 

– application for identity or travel documents; 

– declaration expressing the desire to retain the nationality of the 
state party. 


It is questionable whether this can be regarded as exhaustive. Lack of a 
genuine link may also be determined by objective factors although, ac- 
cording to the provision, it is not sufficient for the person to have a ha- 
bitual residence abroad. Nevertheless, one may well argue that failure 
to maintain any connections after extended residence abroad also con- 
stitutes the absence of a genuine link. 

Art. 7 f ECN deals with the change of civil status of children which 
would entail the loss of the prerequisites for the possession of national- 
ity. If, for instance, a child acquired nationality on the basis of ties to 
the mother or father and it is later discovered that these parents are 
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not the true mother and/or father, nationality may be withdrawn from 
the child, provided that statelessness does not occur. States are entitled 
to determine the legal effect of such a loss. 

The Convention allows loss in cases where children acquire or al- 
ready possess the nationality of an adopting parent. This provision re- 
flects art. 11, para. 2 of the European Convention on the adoption of 
children®®, stipulating that ‘a loss of nationality which could result 
from an adoption shall be conditional upon possession or acquisition 
of another nationality’. In addition, state parties may provide for a loss 
of nationality for adopted children as a result of a loss of nationality by 
their parents. Certain exceptions are made where children lose their 
nationality due to the conduct of parents. In this situation, the conduct 
of parents according to the Convention shall have no adverse conse- 
quences on the children. It is furthermore provided that a child shall 
not lose his or her nationality if at least one of the parents retains that 
nationality.”° 

One of the basic principles laid down in art. 4 is the prohibition of 
arbitrary deprivation of nationality. This prohibition goes back to the 
development of public international law, particularly as a result of the 
collective expatriations of large population groups after the First World 
War and the withdrawal of German nationality under Nazi rule from 
German Jews (Hailbronner & Renner 2005: 83). There is substantial 
authority for a general recognition of the principle of prohibition of ar- 
bitrary deprivation of nationality as part of customary international law. 
The principle is laid down in a number of conventions on human 
rights. Art. 5 d of the International Convention on the Elimination of 
all Forms of Racial Discrimination and a number of other human 
rights treaties, such as the 1989 UN Convention on the Right of the 
Child, confirm the principle. Recommendation no. R 99/18 also notes 
that nationals should not be arbitrarily deprived of their nationality. An 
‘arbitrary’ deprivation of nationality may be regarded as deprivation re- 
lated to facts, behaviour or attributes falling under the protection of 
fundamental human rights. Deprivations of nationality may also raise 
issues surrounding the European Convention of Human Rights. The 
European Court for the Protection of Human Rights in a decision da- 
ted January 1999 concerning the question of whether an applicant had 
acquired Finnish nationality by birth (rather than Russian nationality 
by descent from a national of the former Soviet Union) asserted that: 
‘Although right to a citizenship is not as such guaranteed by the Con- 
vention or its Protocols (see no. 11278/84, Dec. 1 July 1985; D. R. 43, 
pp. 216, 220), the Court does not exclude that an arbitrary denial of a 
citizenship might in certain circumstances raise an issue under Article 
8 of the Convention because of the impact of such a denial on the pri- 
vate life of the individual |... Therefore, it is necessary to examine 
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whether the Finnish decisions disclose such arbitrariness or have such 
consequences as might raise issues under Article 8 of the Conven- 
tion.” 

State practice distinguishes between collective and individual dena- 
tionalisations. While considerably wider discretion exists with respect 
to individual expatriations, collective expatriations have generally been 
regarded as violations of the fundamental principles of justice.”* It 
must be noted, however, that the literature and state practice are not 
uniform. According to some authors, collective expatriations are not as 
such a violation of public international law, although it seems that, in 
more recent state practice, there must at least be a reason justifying 
such a measure (see Makarov 1962: 99; Seidl-Hohenveldern & Stein 
2000: 241; Hudson 1952: 3; Weis 1979: 125). 


14 Rights and duties related to nationality 
1.4.1 Diplomatic protection 


Diplomatic protection is the right of a state, under customary interna- 
tional law by the state of nationality of an injured person, to secure 
protection for that person and to obtain reparation if an internationally 
wrongful act is inflicted.” The exercise of diplomatic protection is 
linked by a special bond between the protecting state and the protected 
individual. Normally, e.g. in cases involving a natural person, this bond 
is nationality. This nationality must, according to leading opinion, be 
present both at the time when the practice in breach of international 
law took place as well as at the time protection is to be exercised. 

In treating a foreign national contrary to international law, a state is 
simultaneously violating the person and the rights of the state (see 
Kimminich & Hobe 2000: 219). Thus, the right to diplomatic protec- 
tion documents the traditional structure of international law as a regu- 
latory scheme between states. From the perspective of international 
law, the individual appears as an integral part of the acting sovereign 
state (Geck 1992: 1059). Sovereignty is present in the outward imple- 
mentation of the good faith and protective relationship characterising 
nationality (Williams 1959: 54; Doehring 1959: 57). 

Accordingly, a state may not, in principle, protect foreign or stateless 
individuals, even if they have taken up prolonged residence on its terri- 
tory or if close links of another kind exist to that state (Doehring 1959: 
59; Brownlie 2003: 658). Territoriality forms the basis of the subjection 
of an alien to the sovereignty of a state over its territory. However, the 
special relationship only emerges with regard to personal sovereignty 
over nationals, which justifies the subjection of a state’s nationals in a 
foreign country to continuing links of responsibility on the one hand 
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and the granting to them of special international legal protection from 
their state of origin on the other hand. 

The traditional picture of diplomatic protection as a test of state 
unity is, in many different respects, being called into question by the 
development of international law and international relations. The most 
decisive and, in terms of long-term effects, most important develop- 
ment, concerns the legal position of the individual in international law. 
The individual may no longer be understood to be the mere object of 
interstate rights and duties. International law empowers the individual 
with rights and duties that, with the development of human rights, 
may even be directed against his or her home state. 

From this point of view, it seems only logical to attribute signifi- 
cantly less importance to nationality as a precondition for diplomatic 
protection and consider instead those factors which do justice to the re- 
quirements of protection of the individual and the safeguarding of his 
or her international rights. 

A brief look at state practice, however, shows that the exercise of dip- 
lomatic protection places limits on excessively far-reaching conclusions. 
Diplomatic protection has so far remained primarily influenced by in- 
terstate interests in power and possession. It is a reflection of an inter- 
national order, full of gaps and inconsistencies, which finds itself in a 
state of radical change and which has yet to cross the line from the law 
of the jungle to a power monopoly of the international community. 
The hope that the traditional instruments of diplomatic protection 
could, as a relic of an interstate order, be converted into a system for 
enforcing individual rights and superseded by international dispute set- 
tlement mechanisms and institutionalised enforcement procedures 
within the international community has, at least at a universal level, 
not been fulfilled. Apart from regional legal codes, for example the Eur- 
opean Convention on Human Rights, the usual diplomatic protection 
of home state nationals remains an indispensable instrument for re- 
stricting the arbitrary treatment of foreign nationals by a state (Geck 
1992: 1064). 

Undoubtedly, the development of human rights has deeply influ- 
enced the concept of state sovereignty from which the rights of states 
to protect ‘their nationals’ is derived (for the principle protectio trahit 
subiectionem et subiectio protectionem, see Doehring 2004: 38). Numer- 
ous conventions and agreements entitle an individual to file a com- 
plaint before international bodies against a violation of his or her hu- 
man rights and, in some cases, even commercial rights at regional as 
well as universal level. If the individual has standing on his or her own 
to enforce internationally guaranteed rights not by virtue of nationality 
but as a human being, one may argue that the concept of diplomatic 
protection, based on the fiction of states asserting their own rights by 
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protecting their nationals, has become obsolete (Garcia-Amador 1958: 
421, 437). 

Dugard (2000) explains why this criticism overstates the influence 
of international human rights development. The availability and effec- 
tiveness of international instruments on behalf of individuals differs 
greatly. While in some regions of the world there may be effective re- 
medies against human rights violations, in other regions no real alter- 
native exists in practice to the diplomatic protection of an individual's 
home state. 

Diplomatic protection is still linked to nationality. State practice does 
not support the assumption that in the age of globalisation and mass 
migration nationality has been replaced by other criteria, such as resi- 
dence or genuine connection. The ICJ’s judgement in the case Notte- 
bohm’* may under exceptional circumstances, such as the absence of 
any recognised connection with the state of nationality (thereby indicat- 
ing bad faith by the claimant state), limit the right to exercise diplo- 
matic protection. The ‘effective and genuine link’ requirement, how- 
ever, cannot be used as an instrument for excluding large groups of na- 
tionals, having taken up permanent residence abroad, from the 
protection of their home countries (Dugard 2000: 41). Nationality is 
still to be considered a decisive element as long as states continue to 
be the principal actors in international relations. 

Under special circumstances, the requirement of nationality for the 
exercise of diplomatic protection may, however, be dispensed with and 
protection extended to a non-national (Dugard 2000: 11). Such particu- 
lar circumstances may arise in the cases of injured persons who are 
stateless or in the cases of recognised refugees when those persons are 
ordinarily legal residents of the claimant state, provided the injury oc- 
curred after that person became a legal resident of the claimant state 
(Dugard 2000: 57). There is also a good deal of state practice support- 
ing the claim that diplomatic protection may be exercised in favour of 
permanent residents if there is no danger of a conflicting exercise of 
claims or if the person concerned cannot avail himself or herself of the 
protection of his or her home state (Dugard 2000: 60; Vicufia 2000: 
631, 636). There is much to be said in favour of an extended right to 
exercise diplomatic protection if the individual concerned would other- 
wise be excluded from any effective protection. The enforcement of hu- 
man rights as part of ius cogens can hardly be made dependent upon 
the exercise of state sovereignty if a lack of protection would amount to 
a denial of such rights. If there are humanitarian concerns, where an 
individual would have no other alternative to claim his rights (Vicuña 
2000: 637), there must be an option to exercise protection by the state 
having assumed the role of a home state. However, whether state prac- 
tice indicates an emerging rule of customary international law or 
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whether it can be considered an indication of the progressive develop- 

ment of public international law is still an open question (Dugard 

2000: Go). 

— The International Law Commission, in its most recent report on 
draft articles on diplomatic protection, has formulated a number of 
general principles in an attempt to codify customary international 
law: 

– ‘The state entitled to exercise diplomatic protection is the state of 
nationality. However, diplomatic protection may be exercised in re- 
spect of non-nationals, in respect of stateless persons and recog- 
nised refugees who, at the time of the injury and on the date of the 
official presentation of the claim, are lawfully and habitually resi- 
dent in that state. 

– For the purposes of the diplomatic protection of natural persons, 
the state of nationality means a state whose nationality the suppo- 
sedly protected individual has acquired by birth, descent, succession 
of states, naturalisation or in any other manner not inconsistent 
with international law. 

— A state is entitled to exercise diplomatic protection in respect of a 
person who was its national at the time of the injury and is a na- 
tional on the date of the official presentation of the claim. Notwith- 
standing this provision, a state may exercise diplomatic protection 
in respect of a person who is a national on the date of the official 
presentation of the claim but was not a national at the time of the 
injury, provided that the person has lost his or her former national- 
ity and has acquired, for reasons unrelated to the submission of the 
claim, the nationality of that state in a manner not inconsistent 
with international law. Diplomatic protection shall not be exercised 
by the present state of nationality in respect of a person against that 
person's former state of nationality for an injury inflicted when that 
person was a national of the former state of nationality and not of 
the present state of nationality.’” 


An increasing number of multiple nationals may give rise to more in- 
ternational disputes resulting from conflicting rights and obligations. 
A traditional rule of customary international law, laid down in art. 4 of 
the Hague Convention of 1930, provides that a state may not afford 
diplomatic protection to one of its nationals against the state whose na- 
tionality such a person also possesses. The rule, however, although 
maintained in state practice, has been gradually diminished in its im- 
portance due to a number of exceptions. One exception concerns the 
raising of claims in case of human rights violations, although the de- 
velopment of human rights has not rendered the institution of diplo- 
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matic protection of a state in favour of its nationals obsolete (Dugard 
2000: 10). 

Another exception relates to the application of the genuine and effec- 
tive link theory for multiple nationals. Although the theory is doubtful 
if interpreted as a general requirement for acquisition of nationality or 
even diplomatic protection, it has gained acceptance in the context of 
multiple nationality. International tribunals have frequently accepted a 
claim of diplomatic protection even in cases of dual nationals if the na- 
tionality of the state making the claim can be considered the genuine 
and effective, in contrast to the more formal nationality of the other 
state (for further references see Hailbronner 2004a: 204; Dugard 
2000: 42). The rule that, in cases involving multiple nationals, conflict- 
ing claims may be solved by recourse to the more effective connection 
test may well be regarded as an emerging principle in spite of the 
somewhat reluctant attitude of the ECN to provide for exceptions to the 
traditional rules (Hailbronner 2004а: 204, 205). 

In more recent literature, the customary recognition of the national- 
ity rule is being increasingly called into doubt, to be replaced by the 
theory of dominant or effective nationality (Leigh 1961: 453; Mahoney 
1983/1984: 695; Rode 1959: 139; Leurent 1985: 477, 482). In the Third 
Restatement of the Law of 1987, the exercise of protection in favour of 
a dual national against his or her own state is held as admissible ‘if the 
nationality of the claimant state is dominant, e.g. if the individual has 
stronger links to that state such as an extended residence or sojourn or 
ties of family or property in that state.’”° 

As substantiation, the representatives of this theory rely for their part 
on a string of decisions by international courts of arbitration and, above 
and beyond this, on the change in the structure of the international le- 
gal order. The related arbitral decisions in fact show that it is not possi- 
ble to speak of a unanimous legal conviction according to which protec- 
tion against a state whose citizenship the national already possesses is 
completely excluded. 

In the case of Canevaro, the Permanent Court of Arbitration had to 
rule on a claim by an Italian-Peruvian dual national concerning the 
non-honouring of Peruvian state stocks.”” The plaintiff, Italian by des- 
cent, Peruvian by virtue of birth on Peruvian state territory was, accord- 
ing to the view of the Court, restricted from complaining against Peru 
because he had effectively taken advantage of his Peruvian citizenship 
and had even become active in political life in Peru. It was considered, 
under such circumstances, that it was not possible to speak of a domi- 
nant Italian nationality. 

A second precedent tending towards effective nationality is the rul- 
ing by the Italian-American Arbitrary Commission of 10 June 1955 in 
the case of Mergé7 Mrs. Mergé, an American national, had married an 
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Italian in 1933 and acquired Italian nationality by law. She had also 
subsequently made intensive use of this nationality although she con- 
tinued to renew her American passport. In 1948 she asserted claims 
against Italy due to the loss of property in Italy resulting from acts of 
war. She based her claim on a peace treaty with Italy. The Italian gov- 
ernment rejected all of Mrs Mergé’s claims on the grounds of her dual 
nationality. The Arbitration Commission convened by the American 
government ruled in Italy’s favour. It was considered that the United 
States was prevented from exercising diplomatic protection, since 
American nationality could not be regarded as predominant. In this re- 
spect, the court of Arbitration stated: “The principle based on the equal- 
ity of states, which excludes diplomatic protection in the case of dual 
nationality, must yield before the principle of effective nationality 
whenever such nationality is that of the claiming state. But it must not 
yield if such predominance is not proved because the first of these two 
principles is generally recognised and may constitute a criterion of 
practicable application for the elimination of any impossible uncer- 
tainty.’79 

The doctrine developed in the case of Mergé has subsequently been 
applied in numerous other proceedings involving claims asserted by 
persons of more than one nationality.°° 

However, the practical field of application of the new doctrine has 
certainly remained limited. As the wording of the Mergé ruling clearly 
shows, the validity of the exemption rule was not generally called into 
question. The criterion of effective nationality did not completely drive 
out the ground rules set down in art. 4 of the Hague Convention, but 
merely supplemented them in cases where one nationality must be 
seen as predominant. Only a purely formal nationality should be un- 
able to hold its ground against the dominant nationality. In order to 
judge this, the Mergé Commission wanted to include habitual place of 
residence as well as further socio- economic and political factors and ef- 
fective living conditions. As shown in practice, relatively tight require- 
ments are set on the conditions of dominant nationality. The claims 
for protection in favour of dual nationals faltered without exception be- 
cause the state against which the claim was asserted was able to refute 
the dominance of the other nationality. In the cases of both Canevaro 
and Mergé, the result would not have been any different had the excep- 
tion rule been strictly observed. 

A new era in the discussion of the diplomatic protection of indivi- 
duals of more than one nationality began when the Iran-US claims tri- 
bunal was confronted with a string of court actions from persons with 
both Iranian and American nationality. In the case of Esphahanian vs. 
the Bank of Tejarat, the plaintiff, a citizen of both Iran and the US, 
born and raised in Iran and later naturalised in the US, who occasion- 
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ally lived and worked in Iran, brought an action for payment of a dollar 
cheque issued by a nationalised Iranian bank.®" The competent divi- 
sion of the court and later the plenum rejected the Iranian protests 
over the dual nationality of the plaintiff and, in so doing, relied on the 
theory of dominant nationality. In justification, the court made refer- 
ence to the criticism against the doctrine of absolute exclusion of a sta- 
te’s responsibility for its own national in cases of dual nationality. Ac- 
cording to the court, the theory is not sufficiently covered by Arbitrary 
Court practice and not representative of the development of modern in- 
ternational law. In particular, too much weight is attributed to the re- 
spective national concept of citizenship which, in the case of Iran, 
makes it practically impossible to renounce nationality and bases na- 
tionality on purely non-objective links, e.g. descent. The international 
assertion of rightful claims of individuals was thus, according to the tri- 
bunal, made more difficult, often impossible. It was pointed out by the 
tribunal that the dual nationality of US-Iranian nationals resulted from 
Iranian legal codes of nationality which are in breach of international 
human rights, whereby the tribunal pointed to the acquisition of Ira- 
nian nationality of wives and children of Iranian men born in the 
USA.*? 

Furthermore, the court deals with the exception rule of 1930 and 
with international legal practice. After fifty years, art. 4 of the Hague 
Convention only retains limited value as a proof of a sense of legal obli- 
gation. In the meantime, the concept of the exercise of diplomatic pro- 
tection would appear to have changed considerably. For this reason, it 
would seem necessary to distinguish different types of exercise of pro- 
tection, especially between assertions of claims before international 
courts and the exercise of protection through states in a more restricted 
sense. In the outcome, the court came down to a qualification of its 
fundamental statements on the validity of the exception rule. In the 
present cases, a judgement would have to be passed only on the claims 
of the individual before an international Arbitration Court not, how- 
ever, on the real question of the exercise of diplomatic protection by 
states on behalf of their own nationals where the rights of the plaintiff 
state itself are concerned. Notwithstanding this, however, the court re- 
lies heavily in its argumentation on the practice of courts of arbitration 
and literature of ‘the most competent lawyers’ in order to assert inter- 
state claims in favour of individuals of more than one nationality be- 
fore international courts of arbitration. According to the Court, an in- 
terpretation of international practice shows a clear trend towards modi- 
fication of the exclusion rule by the concept of dominant and effective 
nationality, also confirmed by the ruling of the ICJ in the case of Notte- 
bohm. This trend should be less surprising, ‘as it is consistent with the 
contemporaneous development of international law to accord legal pro- 
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tection to individuals even against the state of which they are na- 
tionals.’®3 

The theory of predominant nationality is also supported by the ILC 
in its 2004 draft.84 Although the principle is upheld that a state of na- 
tionality may not exercise diplomatic protection in respect of a person 
against a state of which that person is also a national, an exception is 
made unless the nationality of the former state is predominant, both at 
the time of the injury and at the date of the official presentation of the 
claim. The ILC points to the more recent state practice by the Iran-US 
Claims Tribunal and the UN Compensation Commission to provide 
for compensation for damages caused by Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait. 
The condition applied by the Compensation Commission is that they 
must possess bona fide nationality of another state.” The Commission, 
therefore, is of the opinion that the principle which allows a state of 
dominant or effective nationality to bring a claim against another state 
of nationality reflects the present position in customary international 
law. 


1.4.2 Residence rights of nationals and obligations regarding readmission of 
a state’s own nationals 


Nationality in general implies, as a constitutional law principle, a right 
of entry and residence in the state of nationality. The conditions under 
which a residence right may be restricted may, however, vary according 
to the internal law of each state and according to its constitutional pro- 
visions. In Western Europe, the right of residence is in principle not 
subject to limitations as far as expulsions and deportations are con- 
cerned. The same rule applies in most European states to the right not 
to be extradited to foreign countries for criminal prosecution. There 
are exceptions, however, concerning the prohibition of extradition parti- 
cularly in Britain and countries based upon an Anglo-American legal 
tradition. In addition, the rule of non-extradition of a state’s own na- 
tionals has also been abandoned in relations between EU Member 
States as a result of the European Arrest Warrant (see also section 
1.6.1). 

In international relations, nationality carries a duty of responsibility 
implying an obligation to readmit a state’s own nationals. Although 
there have often been difficulties and barriers to enforcing such duties, 
state practice supports the assumption of a duty of states under public 
international law to readmit their own nationals. In addition, there is 
an individual right of return under art. 13 sect. 2 of the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights, whereby any human being possesses the right to 
leave any country, including his own, as well as to return to his own 
country. The provision is developed further in art. 12 of the Interna- 
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tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. According to art. 12, sect. 
2, an individual is free to leave any country, including his own. Para. 4 
states that nobody may be arbitrarily denied the right to enter his or 
her own country. The prevailing opinion in the literature is that the 
right guaranteed in art. 12, para. 4 refers to a state’s own nationals 
only, although it is sometimes argued that the right also refers to per- 
sons who, in accordance with national law, hold a right to permanent 
residence even though they may have never acquired nationality (Han- 
num 1987: 56). 

The basis of the obligation of a state to readmit its own nationals is 
primarily to be found in the personal sovereignty of the state. Interna- 
tional order presupposes that each state should care, if not for others, 
at least for its own nationals. If the latter are abroad, they enjoy the 
diplomatic protection of their state of origin which in this respect is en- 
titled, where necessary, to complain to the state of residence. The state 
of residence, through the principle of reciprocity, does on the other 
hand possess the right to request that the return of those aliens whom, 
for valid reasons, it does not want to keep on its territory be made pos- 
sible. The obligation of a state to readmit its nationals, when they are 
expelled from a foreign country abroad, therefore results from the re- 
sponsibility of a state for the welfare of its nationals. 

Recent state practice confirms the thesis that there is a general obli- 
gation of states to readmit their own nationals. The EU model bilateral 
readmission agreement and numerous subsequent bilateral resolu- 
tions and recommendations by international organs are based on a 
general principle of readmission of a state’s own nationals. The 
UNHCR Executive Committee explicitly recognised in two conclusions 
in 19957 the obligation of all states to accept the return of their na- 
tionals and the responsibility of all states to accept and facilitate the re- 
turn and reintegration of their nationals respectively. The fact that 
these recommendations are focused upon international protection and 
the exercise of a right of (voluntary) repatriation does not limit their va- 
lue as precedent for a confirmation of the basic principle that every 
state is obliged to readmit its own nationals. While it is true that repa- 
triation in the context of these resolutions is primarily seen from the 
perspective of voluntary repatriation, there can be no doubt that state 
participation in the UNHCR Executive Committee deliberations did 
not exclude involuntary repatriation as an alternative to voluntary re- 
turn. 

The real issue therefore seems to be whether a duty of readmission 
under public international law can be made dependent on formal and 
administrative requirements which have to be met in executing a re- 
turn obligation. Bilateral readmission agreements do state a number of 
conditions concerning proof of nationality and additional requirements 
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as to the procedure and time limits for readmission requests. It is ob- 
viously not possible to derive detailed rules of customary international 
law from these agreements. Administrative practices and provisions 
differ widely. This does not mean, however, that states have unlimited 
discretion concerning procedural and administrative regulations. A 
general obligation to readmit must not be frustrated by unjustified 
formalities and burdens of proof. Criteria as to what requirements are 
unjustified can be found in the more recent state practice concerning 
readmission agreements. It follows that, as a rule, full proof of nation- 
ality cannot be required while substitution by documents or other evi- 
dence of the individual's nationality is generally held to be sufficient. 
Purely formal reasons are generally not considered sufficient for a refu- 
sal of admission if the nationality is sufficiently substantiated. In prin- 
ciple, states may require travel documents; there must however be a 
procedure for issuing substitutive documents if the individual in ques- 
tion does not dispose of any valid travel document. Disproportionately 
long delays and excessive administrative procedures for the issue of tra- 
vel documents may constitute an abuse of the exercise of rights. 

The European Union more recently has concluded a number of 
readmission agreements on behalf of the European Community, such 
as the Treaty with Hong Kong of November 2001, Sri Lanka, May 
2002 and Macau, October 2002. The core part of each agreement pro- 
vides that the contracting parties have to take back their own nationals 
and that the parties must also readmit nationals of non-contracting par- 
ties or stateless persons who have legally entered a state on their terri- 
tory, subject to certain conditions. The European Council has also 
adopted conclusions providing that each future EU association or coop- 
eration agreement should include a clause on compulsory readmission 
in the event of illegal immigration.** 

It follows that, in public international law, nationality implies an in- 
dividual right by a state’s own nationals to return to the state of nation- 
ality. In international relations it implies a duty to readmit. 

The international legal situation concerning the readmission of for- 
mer nationals seems less clear. Bilateral readmission agreements of 
the twentieth century have not covered former nationals. Whether a 
duty to readmit a state’s former nationals can be found in modern state 
practice of the twenty-first century may be somewhat doubtful. There 
are, however, sufficient precedents in more recent state practice indi- 
cating at least a basic obligation of states to readmit those nationals 
who have lost their nationality while being temporarily abroad. Re- 
cently, certain states have developed a practice of releasing nationals at 
short notice in order to frustrate any return to their state of origin. Un- 
der public international law, this may constitute an abuse of rights and 
an unlawful exercise of a state’s sovereign rights to regulate its nation- 
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ality. The EU Model Agreement states that the readmission obligation 
shall also apply to persons who have been deprived of the nationality of 
the requested party since they entered the territory of the requesting 
party without having at least been promised naturalisation. In interna- 
tional doctrine, there is wide recognition that, under certain conditions, 
a renunciation of citizenship, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, vio- 
lates the right of the state of residence by unilaterally shifting the re- 
sponsibility of a now stateless person to the receiving state. The loss of 
nationality under these conditions is considered irrelevant since the 
state of residence would otherwise be deceived in expecting the state 
whose nationality the individual possessed to be under obligation to re- 
ceive the individual (for further details see Hailbronner 1997: 1 Ё). 

The view that a state may not, by withdrawal or renunciation of na- 
tionality, withdraw from its international obligations resulting from na- 
tionality can be seen as widely recognised. The Federal Court of Swit- 
zerland, for instance, stated in 1891 that the Canton of Tessin was not 
obliged to accept aliens made stateless through the renunciation of Ita- 
lian nationality and that Italy was obliged to take back these former na- 
tionals.°° This, however, cannot be considered proof of an obligation 
under customary law, since Italy had previously assumed an express 
obligation to readmit former nationals in an agreement of 1890. 

The thesis that a state may not withdraw from its obligation to read- 
mit resulting from the withdrawal of citizenship from its nationals 
while they are abroad is widely accepted in literature (Weis 1979: 54; 
Randelzhofer 2000: 21; Doehring 1984: 355). In this respect, it is штеје- 
vant whether the loss of citizenship takes place with the agreement of 
the person concerned or if nationality is withdrawn. Since the obliga- 
tion of the state to readmit depends, to a large extent, on considera- 
tions towards the other state, it does not matter by what means the re- 
lease from nationality took place. The former state of origin is therefore 
obliged to readmit, if the person has relinquished his or her nationality 
or has neglected certain formalities which are necessary for the reten- 
tion of nationality (Castrén 1942/1943: 385; Lessing 1937: 125). In the 
Encyclopaedia of Public International Law, published by the Max Planck 
Institute of Heidelberg, the actual state of valid international law is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘If denationalisation occurs after the individual has 
abandoned his state and is in the territory of another state, the duty of 
admission persists, because otherwise the other state would be de- 
ceived in its expectation that the state whose nationality the individual 
possessed is obliged to receive the individual.’ (Bernhardt 1985: 422) 
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1.5 Multiple nationality 


Increasing numbers of persons hold multiple nationalities, despite ef- 
forts to avoid multiple nationality. The principle which can be found in 
the European Convention of 1963 on the Reduction of Cases of Multi- 
ple Nationality and Military Obligations in Case of Multiple Nationals, 
where multiple nationalities are generally undesirable, has been aban- 
doned by subsequent legal instruments, in particular the Second Proto- 
col amending the 1963 Convention and the European Convention on 
Nationality of 1977. The present state of public international law is cor- 
rectly reflected in art. 15 ECN. The Convention does not limit the right 
of states to determine in its internal law whether nationals who acquire 
or possess the nationality of another state retain its nationality or lose 
it or whether the acquisition or retention of its nationality is subject to 
the renunciation or loss of another nationality. 

Art. 15 ECN clearly marks a shift in the attitude of states towards 
multiple nationality although no general principle against or in favour 
of multiple nationality can be derived from the Convention. The 1963 
Convention on reducing cases of multiple nationality already only pro- 
vided for the loss of a previous nationality for a limited category of per- 
sons. It covered the special case of voluntary acquisition of another na- 
tionality, obliging states in such cases to provide for the renunciation 
or loss of their previous nationality. 

One major reason for the change of legislation has been the recogni- 
tion of the interests of immigrants in maintaining links with their 
country of origin, while attribution of the host state’s nationality was 
also considered an essential requirement for full integration. On the 
other hand, there is no general consensus on whether multiple nation- 
ality is an adequate tool for promoting integration or whether it may 
obstruct integration by facilitating the formation of separate cultural 
and political interest groups, identifying with their country of origin 
rather than with the country of residence. 

Although there is no evidence that problems of failed integration are 
linked to the issue of multiple nationality, the conclusion of Kojanec 
(2000: 35) is correct, that the attitude of international law in relation to 
the problem of multiple nationality is the result of historical, philoso- 
phical and social facts which lay at the basis of the legislative approach 
in each state and determine its finalities. 

Nevertheless, there is a clear tendency towards a more liberal toler- 
ance of multiple nationality. A large number of European states have 
changed their legislation in order to accept multiple nationality for cer- 
tain categories of immigrants, thereby taking account of an immi- 
grant’s connections with his or her country of origin. Even those coun- 
tries maintaining the principle of avoiding dual nationality, such as 
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Germany, have largely facilitated the retention of a previous nationality 
if renunciation of nationality meets with serious obstacles or must be 
considered as unreasonable for other reasons. Art. 14 ECN provides for 
multiple nationality in the cases of children having different national- 
ities acquired automatically at birth and in the cases of automatic ac- 
quisition of another nationality through marriage. In addition, multiple 
nationality under art. 16 is accepted when renunciation or loss is not 
possible or cannot reasonably be expected. 

An increasing number of multiple nationals may give rise to more 
international disputes resulting from conflicting rights and obligations. 
A traditional rule of customary international law, laid down in art. 4 of 
the Hague Convention of 1930, stipulates that a state may not afford 
diplomatic protection to one of its nationals against a state whose na- 
tionality such a person also possesses. The rule, however, although 
maintained in state practice, has been gradually reduced in importance 
due to a number of exceptions (see section 1.4.2). 

Multiple nationals in general are accorded the same rights and obli- 
gations as any other national holding only one nationality. Conflicting 
obligations or loyalties may create difficulties if there are no special 
agreements providing for a mutual recognition of military service.?° 
Art. 21 ECN states that multiple nationals shall fulfil their military obli- 
gations in relation to one of the state parties only. Normally, that state 
party will be the state of habitual residence. The Convention, however, 
leaves it to the person concerned to submit voluntarily to military obli- 
gations in relation to any other state of which they are also a national, 
unless there are special agreements. 

In the absence of a special agreement, art. 21 states a number of 
principles for solving potential conflicts if persons possess multiple na- 
tionality. The Convention mentions firstly the principle that any such 
person shall be subject to military obligations in relation to the state 
party on whose territory they are habitually resident. Nevertheless, they 
shall be free to choose, until they reach the age of 19, to submit them- 
selves to military obligations as volunteers in relation to any other state 
party of which they are also nationals. The same principle is laid down 
in the Convention concerning persons who are habitually resident on 
the territory of the state party of which they are not nationals or in that 
of a state which is not a state party. Such persons may choose to per- 
form their military service on the territory of any state party of which 
they are nationals. In this case, the military service shall be deemed to 
have been fulfilled in relation to any other state party or parties of 
which they are also nationals. In principle, the same rules apply to per- 
sons who have been exempted from their military obligations or have 
fulfilled civilian service as an alternative. Concerning persons who are 
nationals of a state party which does not require compulsory military 
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service, they shall be regarded as having satisfied their military obliga- 
tions if they have their habitual residence on the territory of that state 
party. Nevertheless, they should be deemed not to have satisfied their 
military obligations in relation to a state party or parties of which they 
are equally nationals and where military service is required unless the 
said habitual residence has been maintained up to a certain age. 

Opinions differ and some reservations exist concerning this provi- 
sion. Austria has stated that it will retain the right whereby a person 
who has been exempted from his military obligations in relation to one 
state party is not deemed to have fulfilled his military obligation in re- 
lation to the Republic of Austria. A number of other states have sub- 
mitted statements that a habitual residence resulting in exemption 
from military service must be maintained up to a certain age in order 
to rule out the abuse of the provision as an escape clause from military 
service. Some contracting states have also reserved a general right to 
subject dual nationals to military service provided that they live on the 
territory of the country and are subject to military obligations.9" Ger- 
many has also entered a reservation to art. 22 to prevent dual nationals 
living in Germany from invoking exceptions relating to military service 
which are not provided for under German law. As a result, these per- 
sons would in principle be privileged in relation to holders of only one 
nationality who are liable for military service. 

No customary international law can be drawn from the state practice. 
Some of the rules laid down in art. 21 and art. 22 and particularly the 
tule of avoiding dual military service in cases of dual nationality can be 
considered emerging standards of European nationality law. Some 
other principles laid down in the Convention meet with substantial re- 
sistance. It is particularly doubtful whether the principle of free choice 
does reflect a proper balance between the interests of the individual 
and of society. Recognition of multiple nationality should not under- 
mine the legitimate integration concerns of states. Voluntary military 
service in a state other than the state of residence is hardly suitable for 
promoting integration and may even be regarded by internal legislation 
as a reason for loss of nationality. 

Larger numbers of multiple nationals may also create difficulties 
and conflicts in connection with the exercise of the political rights of 
non-residents and the potential interference of external interests in the 
political process. Political rights should generally be attached to the 
state of permanent residence; permanent residence should also be the 
decisive factor in deciding legal conflicts, rather than relying exclusively 
upon the nationality of the forum state (Martin & Hailbronner 2003: 
383; for a different view see Spiro 2003: 135). 

Although multiple nationality in general does not imply problems of 
conflicting loyalty, there may be situations in which such conflicts, at 
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least in the public perception, cannot be excluded. It is a legitimate 
concern of states to require that such nationals surrender their other 
nationality before taking up high office in the government or in the 
public domain (Martin & Hailbronner 2003: 385). As for civil service, 
experience with multiple nationals does not indicate any need to ex- 
clude multiple nationalities from lower civil service. 

Since public international law is largely silent on the question of re- 
solving conflicts arising from the exercise of multiple nationalities, it is 
up to the states concerned to conclude special agreements on issues of 
the conflict of laws, exercise of political rights, military and other obli- 
gations. A guiding principle is supposed to be that primary obligations 
of dual nationals should be with the state of residence and that state 
should also serve as a primary protector of the individual. Conse- 
quently, in the case of dual nationals, issues of civil status and legal 
conflicts should be resolved by reference to the laws of the country of 
habitual residence. In addition, dual nationals should focus their politi- 
cal activities in the state of residence and, generally, should vote only 
there. It would be advisable to devote some effort to the conclusion of 
international agreements which would facilitate the management of 
multiple nationality and effectively deal with the issues related to the 
exercise of multiple rights and obligations (Martin & Hailbronner 
2003: 383). 


1.6 Nationality and Union citizenship 
1.6.1 The concept of Union citizenship and its relationship to nationality 


The introduction of Union citizenship by the Maastricht Treaty has 
been a significant step towards a political European Union, serving the 
interests and the well-being of all its citizens regardless of whether they 
are engaged in economic activities or not. Although the right to move 
freely within the European Community had already been extended be- 
fore the introduction of citizenship into the Treaty by three directives 
dating from 1990 and 1992 on the free movement of students, retired 
persons and other non-economically active nationals of Member States, 
the definition of Union citizenship and determination of a set of rights 
acknowledged for the first time that the EC Treaty had in fact reached 
a new potentially political dimension by combining political and mili- 
tary cooperation with an individual legal status, carrying with it the as- 
sociation of a common European identity and belonging to a commu- 
nity connected by more than mere economic freedoms and the harmo- 
nisation of economic laws. In addition, the formula of an ‘ever closer 
Union of the peoples of Europe’, although sufficiently vague to dis- 
guise the political disagreement regarding Europe’s final political desti- 
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nation, seemed to embrace Union citizenship as a new dynamic con- 
cept suitable for expansion in content and meaning and thereby mak- 
ing nationality of the Member States necessarily increasingly less im- 
portant. There is in fact an inherent link between Union citizenship 
and nationality. The extent of the rights an individual may have is lim- 
ited. The more essential rights are attached to Union citizenship, the 
less important relate to the nationality of a particular EU member 
state. 

A closer look at the Treaty, however, shows that EU Member States 
have tried to limit the dynamic dimension of Union citizenship. Since 
the Treaty of Amsterdam, art. 17 EC, after repeating the Maastricht 
principle that every person holding the nationality of a Member State 
shall be a citizen, adds that ‘citizenship of the Union shall complement 
and not replace’ national citizenship. 

In addition, the content of Union citizenship was clearly limited by 
the rights conferred by this Treaty and subject to the limitations thus 
imposed. It would therefore follow that Union citizenship is not a con- 
cept open to extension by secondary legislation, as is nationality under 
constitutional law. True, art. 17-22 form only the core of the rights, 
other rights may appear elsewhere in the Treaty.°” Yet, no additional 
rights as such may be derived from Union citizenship and, in particu- 
lar, no rights amounting to a replacement of national citizenship. 

As a political concept, art. 17 EC serves to clarify that Union citizen- 
ship is not to be equated with traditional concepts of nationality and 
that Union citizenship is not to be understood or interpreted as a step 
towards a European federal state. Nationality under public interna- 
tional law is an integral element of national sovereignty. There is no 
statehood without a state’s authority over its nationals, internally or ex- 
ternally. Complementing national citizenship means that Union сій- 
zenship is transferring ‘additional’ rights (and possibly duties resulting 
from the exercise of such rights) without limiting the sphere of rights 
and duties traditionally related to national citizenship. 

The limited political content of citizenship is clearly expressed in the 
Danish declaration on citizenship of the Union attached to the Danish 
ratification of the Maastricht Treaty: ‘Citizenship of the Union is a poli- 
tical and legal concept that is entirely different from the concept of citi- 
zenship within the meaning of the Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Denmark and of the Danish legal system. Nothing in the Treaty estab- 
lishing the European Union implies or foresees an undertaking to cre- 
ate citizenship of the Union in the sense of citizenship of a nation- 
state. The question of Denmark participating in any such development 
does, therefore, not arise.’ 

Replying to the Danish statement, the heads of state or government 
in the European Council session of 11-12 December 1992 at least did 
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not contradict this interpretation by reiterating the previous declaration 
on nationality attached to the Maastricht Treaty: “The provisions of part 
two of the Treaty establishing the European Community relating to a 
citizenship of the Union give nationals of the Member States additional 
rights and protection as specified in that part. They do not in any way 
take the place of national citizenship. The question whether an indivi- 
dual possesses the nationality of a member state will be settled solely 
by reference to the national law of the member state concerned.’9* 

The legislative history of the provision thus supports the assumption 
that citizenship of the Union is to be interpreted as a legal status which 
is not on the same level as nationality, but an accessory status describ- 
ing a conglomerate of additional rights as determined by the Treaty. 
Whether citizenship of the Union on the basis of the wording of art. 17 
EC and its legislative history can be considered ‘destined to be the fun- 
damental status of nationals of the Member States’, as the European 
Court has repeatedly argued in its recent judgements on citizenship’, 
is at least unclear, if not dubious, if one interprets the term ‘fundamen- 
tal status’ as a kind of ‘European nationality’ at the same level or even 
at a higher level than nationality of a Member State. 

This may be one of the reasons why the Draft Constitution replaced 
the complementary wording by ‘additional’.°° 

The additional function of Union citizenship does also have a legal 
meaning, restricting its dynamic interpretation as the nucleus of a Eur- 
opean Union ‘nationality’ as a prerequisite for the establishment of 
European statehood. Yet, the task of drawing a line between comple- 
menting or replacing national citizenship is obviously much more diffi- 
cult than a mere reference to the evident elements of national citizen- 
ship (political rights, military service, etc.) indicates. In the absence of 
common criteria and a common concept for defining the essentials of 
national citizenship, it is by no means clear under what circumstances 
rights or duties attached to Union citizenship may result in replacing 
rather than complementing national citizenship. 

The task of drawing a line is facilitated if one accepts that Union citi- 
zenship, unlike nationality, is not an open concept but rather a term 
describing a set of additional rights as determined by the Treaty. Assis- 
tance in determining the content of such rights may be drawn from in- 
ternational and constitutional law and perceptions of EU Member 
States about the essentials of nationality. Arguably, Union citizenship 
cannot in any way diminish the rights of nationals to internal and ex- 
ternal protection and the corresponding duties of allegiance, tradition- 
ally expressed in military service?” and political duties and similar 
rights and obligations. 

One may argue that no conflicts are readily predictable as a conse- 
quence of the additional character of rights derived from Union citizen- 
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ship. Yet, a closer look at some of the more recent developments in the 
area of judicial cooperation shows that even additional rights may have 
a tendency to create additional obligations. Thus, the Council frame- 
work decision on a European Arrest Warrant?® relies upon Union citi- 
zenship to explain that nationals of Member States are no longer pro- 
tected against extradition in another Member State if a European Ar- 
rest Warrant is issued on the basis of a defined list of punishable 
offences. At least in some EU Member States, the right not to be extra- 
dited to a foreign jurisdiction has long been considered an important 
element of nationality. Therefore, constitutional laws had to be chan- 
ged to implement the framework decision on a European Arrest War- 
rant.?? 

Extradition of a Member States own nationals may not amount to 
replacing nationality as long as constitutional provisions permit such 
amendments. It indicates, however, that the perception of Union citi- 
zenship as a mere improvement of Union citizens’ rights may be too 
simple. There is at least a ‘creeping’ diminution of rights traditionally 
attached to nationality resulting from Union citizenship. 

The German Constitutional Court in its judgement of 18 July 
2005'°° has derived from the concept of German nationality a right of 
protection against extradition based upon the European Arrest Warrant. 
The court did however acknowledge that this right is not unlimited, gi- 
ven the background of general developments in public international 
law and European Community law, particularly with respect to the es- 
tablishment of a European area of freedom, security and јиѕісе.'®' 
However, the Court argued that in implementing the European frame- 
work decision on an arrest warrant, the German legislator did not 
properly take into account the high importance of the right of protec- 
tion as an inherent element of панопа у. о“ 

On the whole, the court concluded that the German legislator should 
have used the scope of discretion left by the European Arrest Warrant 
decision for state reservations and to limit the extradition of German 
nationals, for instance if a criminal activity has been committed wholly 
or partly on German territory or if, on balance, the interests of a Ger- 
man national in being tried by German courts will not be sufficiently 
taken into account.’ 

The terminology of art. 17 (1) EC raises some difficulties. Art. 17 
seems to use the term ‘nationality’ to mean the same as ‘national citi- 
тепѕһір. It has been rightly observed that in some Member States 
these terms are used in a different sense. In the United Kingdom, the 
term ‘nationality’ indicates the formal relation between a person and 
the United Kingdom, which does not necessarily include the right to 
reside within the United Kingdom, while the term ‘British citizenship’ 
is used to describe a more privileged status, similar to nationality in 
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other EU Member States. In most other Member States the terms ‘na- 
tionality’ and ‘citizenship’ are used basically in the same sense. The 
reasons for using one or the other term are rooted primarily in histori- 
cal traditions.'°* Art. ту, in referring to the somewhat vague terms ‘na- 
tionality’ and ‘citizenship’ through national citizenship, takes account 
of the different terminology of the Member States by combining both 
terms into ‘national citizenship’ pointing to the legal status granted by 
the legislation of Member States and describing a set of rights and obli- 
gations traditionally determined under international law rules as ‘na- 
tionality’. The Treaty does not attempt in any way to determine the con- 
cept of nationality or citizenship by the Member States. Art. 17 EC, 
however, makes clear that Union citizenship is different from national- 
ity or national citizenship because of its confinement to a set of tradi- 
tional rights under Community law. 


1.6.2 Legislative competence of EU Member States in determining their 
nationality and possible limits 


According to art. 17 (1) EC, every person holding the nationality of a 
Member State shall be a citizen of the Union. It follows that citizen- 
ship is acquired exclusively by the nationality of an EU Member State. 
In a declaration on nationality attached to the Maastricht Treaty Mem- 
ber States have unequivocally stated that the question of whether an in- 
dividual possesses the nationality of a Member State will be settled so- 
lely by reference to the national law of the Member State concerned. 
Member States, therefore, may state, for information purposes, which 
persons are to be considered their nationals for Community purposes 
by lodging a declaration with the presidency and may amend any such 
declaration when песеѕѕагу.:°5 

In the Manjit Kaur case’°° the Court relied heavily upon the declara- 
tion in deciding that Ms. Kaur, who had acquired the status of a British 
overseas citizen under the British Nationality Act 1981, which does not 
grant the right under British law to enter or remain in the United 
Kingdom, was to be considered a national of the United Kingdom. Ms. 
Kaur claimed that United Kingdom legislation infringed fundamental 
rights in as much as it had the effect either of depriving Britons of 
Asian origin of a right to enter the territory of which they are nationals, 
or of rendering them effectively stateless. The Court, however, accepted 
the UK explanation that many people had some form of link with the 
United Kingdom even though they had never lived there or visited the 
country and had no close connection with that state and therefore the 
law on British nationality recognised various categories of nationals to 
whom different rights are attached. The Court argued that the British 
Declaration of 1972, defining the UK nationals who would benefit 
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from the provisions relating to the free movement of persons, must be 
taken into consideration as an instrument relating to the Treaty for the 
purpose of its interpretation and, more particularly, for determining 
the scope of the Treaty ratione personae. Therefore, the Declaration did 
not have the effect of depriving any person who did not satisfy the defi- 
nition of a national of the UK of rights to which that person might be 
entitled under Community law. The consequence was rather that such 
rights never arose in the first place for such a person (see no. 25). 

De Groot (2003a) concludes that, contrary to art. 17 EC, not all na- 
tionals of a Member State are European citizens. The exclusion of ‘Brit- 
ish overseas citizens’, who are not entitled under United Kingdom law 
to enter or remain in the United Kingdom, from the scope of applica- 
tion of the Treaty does not support this conclusion. Art. 17 EC (pre- 
viously art. 8) refers to national legislation, thereby allowing a certain 
amount of discretion by Member States as to who is to be considered a 
state’s own national in the sense of art. 17. The European Сошт 7 has 
repeatedly argued that ‘under international law, it is for each member 
state, having due regard to Community law, to lay down the conditions 
for the acquisition and loss of nationality’. The fact that, due to the par- 
ticular imperial and colonial history of the United Kingdom, a number 
of persons were identified as a special category of British overseas citi- 
zens, does not therefore in any way imply an obligation to such per- 
sons as ‘nationals’ in the sense of Community law. 

Whether the autonomy of the Member States to determine national- 
ity for the purpose of application of Community law is unlimited, may 
be a different issue. In the Micheletti case the ECJ has somewhat va- 
guely indicated that there may be some limits for Member States when 
regulating their nationality laws: ‘Under international law it is for each 
Member State, having due regard to Community law, to lay down the 
conditions for the acquisition and loss of nationality’.‘°° 

In Micheletti, an Italian-Argentine dual national, who had acquired 
Italian nationality as the son of an Italian father, was to be regarded as 
an Italian for Community purposes. The Court did not accept the 
Spanish argument according to which, in cases of dual nationality, the 
nationality corresponding to the habitual residence of the person con- 
cerned before his arrival in Spain is to take precedence, which was Ar- 
gentine nationality in the case of Micheletti. The Court said that it is 
not permissible for Member States to restrict the effects of the granting 
of the nationality of another Member State by imposing an additional 
condition for recognition of that nationality with a view to the exercise 
of the fundamental freedoms provided for in the Treaty. Consequently, 
it is not permissible to make recognition of the status of a Community 
national subject to a condition such as the habitual residence of the 
persons concerned in the territory of the first Member State. 
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Apart from the somewhat vague reference to Community law, the 
Court has not explained what limits might be derived from Commu- 
nity law upon Member States’ autonomy in nationality legislation. As a 
possible limit, the obligation of solidarity is frequently noted if, for in- 
stance, a Member State were to grant its nationality to an important 
part of the population of a non-EU Member State without prior consul- 
tation with the European Community organs (Hall 1995: 64 Ё; de 
Groot 2003а: 21). De Groot mentions as an example a proposal by the 
Netherlands to grant Dutch nationality to the entire population of Suri- 
nam or an important part thereof. Another example is the hypothetical 
granting of Greek nationality to all Cypriots of Greek ethnicity in Cy- 
prus (Kotalakidis 2000: 299). 

The issue, however, seems to be theoretical although the December 
2004 referendum on dual nationality for three million Hungarians in 
neighbouring countries shows that it may be less theoretical for some 
of the new EU Member States. De Groot rightly observes that recently, 
when a substantial number of British overseas citizens from Hong 
Kong became European citizens through being granted British citizen- 
ship, neither the European Commission nor any other Member States 
voiced any protest, nor have amendments to treaties on dual national- 
ity, concluded between Spain and Latin American countries, which re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in Union citizens with dual Spanish-La- 
tin American nationality, led to protests from other Member States (de 
Groot 2003а: 22). 

Even beyond the limits which public international law imposes on 
the power of states to legislate on nationality, one may infer a particu- 
lar obligation to take into account the interests of the European Com- 
munity and the other Member States when determining the scope of 
application of the Treaty by nationality legislation. Thus, it would seem 
a violation of the obligation of loyalty to the Community if a Member 
State were to grant nationality to a category of persons who obviously 
do not intend to make use of their nationality in the Member State of 
nationality, but in another Member State. In addition, nationality as de- 
termined for the purposes of art. 17 EC cannot be separated from the 
essential content of nationality under constitutional law or general 
principles of public international law. Therefore, the limitation of na- 
tionality by British legislation and the exclusion of ‘citizens’ who did 
not have the right of abode under British law was clearly not only the 
right of the British authorities but also an obligation, since it would 
not be consistent with the concept of nationality as laid down in art. 17 
to designate as nationals persons who are not accepted for residence in 
the Member State granting nationality. 

It has been argued that there are, in fact, no cases in which the obli- 
gation of solidarity has ever become practical in determining limits for 
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the right of Member States to legislate in matters of nationality (see 
Jessurun d’Oliveira 1999: 406, 407). Jessurun d’Oliveira has quoted 
the example of Germany which, in its Declaration of Nationality of 
1957, declared that it regards as German nationals not only German 
nationals in the sense of the German nationality law of 1913 (which al- 
ready includes all German nationals under the nationality law of 1913 
then living in the German Democratic Republic), but also Germans of 
ethnic origin entitled to privileged access to German nationality as a re- 
sult of their expulsion after the Second World War. However, the Ger- 
man Declaration on Nationality is only another example of the Treaty 
taking into account the particularities of each Member State and its 
right to legislate nationality under the general principles of interna- 
tional law. German nationality law has, from the very beginning, 
adopted a determination of nationality which takes into account the se- 
paration of Germany after the War on the one hand and the particular 
responsibility for ethnic Germans who had been expelled and suffered 
persecution on the other hand. The German case, therefore, is hardly 
suitable for proving the unlimited discretion of states with regard to 
their nationality legislation. 

A second set of limits of Member States’ competence in nationality 
matters is frequently derived from public international law and in par- 
ticular fundamental rights relating to nationality (de Groot 2003a; Ko- 
talakidis 2000: 312 Ё; Hall 1996: 129 Ё). It is correct that the jurispru- 
dence of the ЕСЈ refers to the right of states to legislate in matters of 
nationality ‘under national law’."°? One could well argue that if a state 
exceeds its limits under international law, any other Member State is 
not obliged to recognise such determination. However, there are very 
few limits under international law setting clearly identifiable limits to 
the granting of nationality (see Hailbronner & Renner 2005: 21 Ё). 
Whether the deprivation of nationality by a Member State in violation 
of public international law leads to an obligation to treat that person as 
continuing to possess European citizenship, it may be somewhat 
doubtful since a violation of public international law rules does not ne- 
cessarily mean that third states are obliged to consider such withdrawal 
of nationality as not having taken place (see de Groot 1989: 22). De 
Groot, however, comes to a different conclusion within the framework 
of the European Union, arguing for a different, more effective ap- 
proach (de Groot 2003a; O’Keeffe & Bavasso 1989: 251 ff.) Whether 
European Community law requires a different interpretation, however, 
seems to be doubtful. One may argue that once a person has acquired 
Community status he or she is no longer exclusively dependent upon 
the exercise of territorial and personal sovereignty of states under inter- 
national law. 
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Another, more important limitation may be drawn from the exercise 
of market freedoms by persons within the European Union (see also 
Greenwood 1987: 185; de Groot 2003a). As an example, the nationality 
legislation of a Member State providing for a loss of nationality upon 
taking up residence for a certain amount of time outside the territory 
of the state of nationality may be quoted (de Groot 2003a: 24-27; for a 
different view, see Jessurun d’Oliveira 1999: 406, 407). One may ob- 
ject that the reference to nationality law according to the general princi- 
ples of international law does also imply a loss of nationality. Since, un- 
der Community law, Union citizenship is only attached to nationality 
law, it would seem to follow that anyone who is no longer a national of 
a national state is no longer a Union citizen as a logical consequence 
of the Community concept, whereby Union citizenship follows nation- 
ality (Jessurun d’Oliveira 1999: 406, 407). The objection, however, is 
unfounded. De Groot rightly notes that the exercise of rights granted 
by Community law, in particular taking advantage of freedom of move- 
ment, must not result in disadvantages or sanctions. Making use of a 
market freedom as such cannot result in a loss of that very status, 
which is the basis of making use of market freedoms. This does not 
deprive states of their right to provide for a loss of nationality under 
generally accepted conditions. However, Member States, in acceding to 
the European Community, have accepted that their nationals are en- 
titled to move freely not only for a temporary period but also for a long- 
er period. Simultaneously imposing a right which deprives them of 
their nationality as a result of making use of that freedom would con- 
tradict their commitment to the Single European Market. 

Another limitation may be derived from the loss of Union citizen- 
ship as a result of a lack of coordination of nationality laws between 
EU Member States. On 3 June 2003 the German Federal Administra- 
tive Court had to decide on the appeal by an Austrian who had lost his 
Austrian nationality as a result of acquisition of German nationality. 
When it subsequently became known that he had not fully informed 
the German authorities of a pending criminal procedure at the time he 
applied for nationality, German nationality was withdrawn. As a result 
of the withdrawal of German nationality, he may have lost Union citi- 
zenship since he did not automatically reacquire Austrian nationality. 
He claimed a violation of Community law by the German authorities 
due to his loss of Union citizenship as a consequence of losing Ger- 
man nationality. The German Federal Administrative Court did not 
take up the issue of Community law but argued that the German 
authorities, making a discretionary decision on the withdrawal of Ger- 
man nationality, did not properly take into account the constitutional 
decision to avoid statelessness as far as possible."° It argued that all 
EU Member States are obliged to respect the principle of avoiding sta- 
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telessness laid down in the European Nationality Agreement, as well as 
in the Agreement on reducing cases of dual nationality of 30 August 
1961. Although exceptions exist, where nationality has been acquired 
by fraud or false information, such exceptions are applicable only if the 
nationality of an EU Member State was first acquired by naturalisation 
or by another means. A different situation exists, however, if the na- 
tionality of an EU Member State is lost as a result of a failed change of 
nationality from one EU Member State to another EU Member State. 
From an isolated perspective, however, the Austrian and German legis- 
lation on the acquisition and loss of nationality are bound by public in- 
ternational rules on acquisition and loss. However, if the interplay be- 
tween Austrian and German legislation is taken into account, one has 
to acknowledge that the loss of German nationality without automatic 
acquisition of nationality results in a loss of Community citizenship as 
the result of insufficient coordination between the nationality laws of 
both EU Member States. German nationality law as such must not re- 
sult in a deprivation or loss of Union citizenship. The intention of the 
legislation upon withdrawal in cases of false or insufficient information 
is to re-establish the situation as it had been before the acquisition of 
German nationality. Simultaneously, the Austrian legislator provides 
for loss of Austrian nationality without taking into account whether the 
acquisition of nationality of another Member State is only of a tempor- 
ary nature. Therefore, one may argue that EU Member States are ob- 
liged to coordinate their nationality legislation to some extent so that 
Union citizens are not deprived of their status as Union citizens if the 
general requirements imposed on both Member States for the loss or 
deprivation of nationality are not fulfilled. Under art. 7 of the European 
Convention on Nationality, however, a withdrawal of nationality for 
pending criminal procedures is not admissible. Therefore, loss of Un- 
ion citizenship occurs in this case only as a result of a lack of coordina- 
tion among nationality legislations of different EU Member States. 


1.6.3 The substance of Union citizenship 


To determine the substance of Union citizenship, the Treaty and parti- 
cularly art. 17-22 EC are the exclusive source of ‘additional rights’ ac- 
quired through Union citizenship. Neither the description of Union ci- 
tizenship, destined as the fundamental status of EU Member States’ 
nationals, nor all the concepts of Union citizenship as the nucleus of a 
European identity, are suitable for deriving new rights or obligations 
for nationals of EU Member States. According to art. 17-22 EC, citizen- 
ship includes the right to move and reside freely; the right to vote and 
to stand in local assemblies and European Parliament; the right to dip- 
lomatic or consular protection by other Member States on territories of 
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third countries in which he would otherwise have no representation by 
his or her home state, the right to petition to the European Parliament; 
the right to apply to the European Ombudsman and to address Com- 
munity institutions in his or her own language. The Charter of Funda- 
mental Rights of the European Union (Chapter V, Citizens’ Rights) es- 
sentially repeats this list with certain extensions in terms of who is able 
to make use of such rights and some additional rights, such as the 
right of access to documents and to correct administration.™ 

The most important rights laid down in art. 17-22 EC are not direc- 
ted against the Union but against the Member States. Therefore, they 
are hardly suitable for establishing a basis for the fundamental legal 
status of a Union citizen with respect to the European Union as such. 
In addition, the other rights contained in the Treaty in art. 194 and 195 
and the Charter of Fundamental Rights are also granted to resident 
third country nationals. If selectivity of a set of rights is an essential 
element of nationality, one cannot but note that the set of rights estab- 
lished by Union citizenship is clearly substantially lagging behind the 
fundamental responsibility a national state has towards its citizens 
(Nettesheim 2003: 428, 430). The use of the term citizenship, carrying 
with it the association of a European nationality, therefore, has been 
criticised as misleading and inappropriate to describe the present con- 
tent of Union citizenship (Nettesheim 2003: 428). 

Attempts have been made in the literature to interpret the restricted 
concept of Union citizenship as a dynamic principle and a starting 
point for developing the idea of a European identity. A more traditional 
view would consider Union citizenship as a forerunner to a European 
nationality in which a Union citizen owes allegiance to the Union and 
is entitled to protection by the Union, corresponding to the traditional 
idea of the nation-state. From a legal perspective, it is evident that this 
concept is presently excluded by the provision that Union citizenship 
must not replace the nationality of the Member States but complement 
it. 

Most writers, therefore, have developed different ideas for explaining 
and developing Union citizenship as a new concept of ‘post-national’ 
membership, based upon a new sense of identity arising from the ex- 
perience of belonging to different communities. Political identity, thus, 
would be created by the role of the European Union as guarantor of 
certain rights of Union citizens, linked by a common commitment to 
openness, inclusion, freedom and equality (see Zuleeg 1997: 505, 524; 
Preuss & Requejo 1998: 11 Ё; MacCormick 1999: 186; Walker 2002: 
317; Monar 1997: 203; Weiler 1999: 324). 

As a corollary, it is frequently requested that the Treaty be amended 
in order to release Union citizenship from its connection with national- 
ity of the Member States. Thus, it would be possible to grant Union ci- 
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tizenship irrespective of a Member State’s nationality – which would 
enable resident third country nationals to acquire Union citizenship 
(see Nettesheim 2003: 437; Soysal 1994; Kostakapoulou 1996: 337; for 
a legal debate see Closa 1992: 1137; O’Keeffe 1994: 87; de Groot 2002: 
67). 

One of the most important rights constituting the substance of Un- 
ion citizenship is the right to move and reside freely within the terri- 
tory of the Member States subject to the limitations and conditions laid 
down in this Treaty and the measures adopted to implement it. То- 
gether with art. 12 EC, prohibiting any discrimination on grounds of 
nationality ‘within the scope of application of this Treaty’ and without 
prejudice to any special provisions contained therein, the Court has 
used both provisions to develop a concept of ‘social citizenship’ charac- 
terised by the right of all Union citizens, regardless of their economic 
activity, to take advantage of the social systems of the Member States 
subject, however, to the limitations of secondary Community law (suffi- 
cient means of subsistence, health insurance) which are interpreted in 
a restrictive manner by the Court. In a sequence of judgements, the 
Court has relied upon Union citizenship as an instrument to overcome 
the distinction between economically active and non-economically ac- 
tive citizens. In Grzelczyk™” and more recently in Bidar’? the Court 
awarded assistance for students in the form of a minimum income un- 
der Belgian law and for a subsidised loan provided under British law to 
cover maintenance costs. In Trojani, the Court decided that a French 
national residing in Belgium for some time at a campsite and subse- 
quently in a Salvation Army hostel is entitled to the Belgium minimex, 
a kind of social welfare payment, although his work for the Salvation 
Army could clearly not be considered work in the sense of art. 39 
EC."4 Finally, in Collins™® the Court decided that an Irish-American 
dual national was entitled to claim a job-seeker’s allowance according 
to British law ‘in view of the establishment of a citizenship of the Un- 
ion and the interpretation in the case-law of the right to equal treat- 
ment enjoyed by citizens of the Union’, subject, however, to making en- 
titlement to job-seeker’s allowance conditional on a residence require- 
ment.”° 

The reasoning of the Court has been basically following the same 
line. Union citizenship is declared to be the fundamental status of na- 
tionals of the Member States, enabling those who find themselves in 
the same situation to enjoy the same treatment in law, irrespective of 
their nationality."” The Court concludes from the fundamental status 
of citizenship that a citizen lawfully resident in the territory of a host 
member state can rely on the non-discrimination clause of the Treaty 
in all situations which fall within the scope ratione materiae of Commu- 
nity law. The Court then usually goes on to point to some provisions, 
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whereby the particular activity of the persons in question is covered by 
some Treaty provisions, in the case of students, by the harmonisation 
of laws and regulations aimed at encouraging the mobility of students 
and teachers. The Court argues that the situation of such persons is 
within the scope of application of the Treaty, in the case of students for 
the purpose of obtaining assistance whether in the form of a subsi- 
dised loan or a grant intended to cover maintenance costs.’ Similarly, 
in case of job-seekers, the Court argues in Collins that in view of the es- 
tablishment of citizenship of the Union, ‘it is no longer possible to ex- 
clude from the scope of art. 48 (2) of the Treaty – which expresses the 
fundamental principle of equal treatment, guaranteed by art. 6 of the 
Treaty — a benefit of a financial nature intended to facilitate access to 
employment in the labour market of a Member Ѕіаїеѕ’."? In Trojani, 
although briefly referring to the limitations under secondary Commu- 
nity law, the Court holds that a social assistance benefit, such as the 
Belgian minimum income, falls within the scope of application of the 
non-discrimination clause of the Treaty. Therefore, a citizen of the Un- 
ion who is not economically active may rely on art. 12 EC when he has 
been lawfully resident in the host Member State for a certain time or 
possesses a residence permit. 

In all the aforementioned decisions, the Court has not gone as far as 
to declare all limitations as non-existent. The Court has also avoided 
declaring secondary Community law provisions requiring sufficient 
means of subsistence as void or not in accordance with art. 18 EC. 
Starting from the basic assumption of equal treatment, however, new 
limitations and conditions are established, which do not go along with 
the principles laid down by the Member States in Council Directive 
2004/38/EEC of 29 April 2004. 

In Collins the Court points to the right of a Member State to make 
the award of job-seeker’s allowance dependent upon a ‘genuine link’ 
between the person seeking work and the employment market of that 
state.'*° In the case of students, the award of assistance covering main- 
tenance costs requires a ‘certain degree of integration into the society 
of that state’ as a legitimate condition.’*" 

The most remarkable feature of the Court’s reasoning is the absence 
of a convincing methodology. Even if clear rules exist in secondary leg- 
islation for the exclusion of a specific type of social benefit, the Court 
has few scruples in attributing to Community law a different meaning 
than would be derived from an interpretation on the basis of the objec- 
tive wording of the provision, its systematic context and its purpose 
(for a criticism of the methodology of the Court, see Hailbronner 
2004b, 2005; Niemann 2004: 946; Martin & Hailbronner 2003: 136, 
141 Ё; Воде 2005: 279). Union citizenship and the principle of propor- 
tionality are used to promote something which looks more like an as- 
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sumption of migration policy than an interpretation of relevant pri- 
mary and secondary Community law (for a more detailed analysis of 
the Court’s jurisprudence on student maintenance grants, see Bode 
2005: 326). The reasons given for disregarding secondary Community 
law are frequently unconvincing. In Grzelczyk the Court relies on the 
Preamble to Council Directive 93/96/EEC of 29 October 1993 on the 
Right of Residence for Students (Students Directive) which has expli- 
citly made a reference to the previous Court’s jurisprudence to clarify 
that maintenance grants for students do not fall within the scope of ap- 
plication of the Treaty. The Court takes this explanation in the Pream- 
ble as a principle of a ‘certain degree of financial solidarity between na- 
tionals of a host member state and nationals of another member state’ 
(see para. 44). 

It remains to be seen whether Member States will follow the Court’s 
line of developing Union citizenship into a social citizenship. The Free- 
dom of Movement Directive 2004/38 of 29 April 2004 regulates the 
right of Union citizens to be granted social benefits under the equal 
treatment clause іп art. 24. 

The principle of equal treatment of all Union citizens and their fa- 
mily members who hold a right of residence or permanent residence is 
waived for the first three months of residence generally or, where ap- 
propriate, for a longer period to which job-seekers may be entitled, pro- 
vided they are continuing to seek employment and they have a genuine 
chance of being employed."”? 

The same rule applies with regard to students concerning mainte- 
nance aid, including student loans, prior to acquisition of a right of 
permanent residence. The only exception is made – according to the 
established jurisprudence of the Court – with regard to workers or self- 
employed persons or their family members or persons retaining such 
status. 

It would be premature, however, to conclude from this system a 
right to terminate the residence of Union citizens who become depen- 
dent upon social security benefits. Art. 14 of Council Directive 2004/ 
38/EEC of 29 April 2004 on the retention of the right of residence sti- 
pulates that the right of residence for up to three months is retained 
provided they do not become an ‘unreasonable burden’ on the social se- 
curity system of the host Member State. The Preamble to the Directive 
provides little guidance as to the interpretation of this provision. Ac- 
cording to the Preamble, it is left to the Member States to decide 
whether they will grant assistance. In fact, however, a Member State 
will often have little choice since an ‘unreasonable burden on the so- 
cial security system will be difficult to demonstrate. Under national 
law, Member States will generally have to provide social assistance. 
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What criteria could be used to determine whether a burden is unrea- 
sonable? In any individual case, it will be hardly ever possible to show 
the unreasonable nature of a burden. The social system as such cannot 
be substantially affected by an additional beneficiary. ‘Unreasonable- 
ness’ indicates a requirement to make a comparison between private 
and public interests. In cases of dispute, however, the courts will not 
exactly be spoiled for choice when deciding quickly on a preliminary 
residence right. 

As for the residence rights for Union citizens following the initial 
three-month period, art. 14 of the Directive in accordance with art. 7 on 
the conditions of entry and residence (sufficient resources), makes the 
‘retention’ of the residence right dependent upon the conditions of art. 
7, 12 and 13 (‘as long as they meet the conditions therein). 

Again, however, this does not mean that residence may be termi- 
nated if non-economically active Union citizens no longer fulfil the re- 
quirements of art. 7. An expulsion measure shall not be the ‘automatic 
consequence’ of a Union citizens or his or her family members’ re- 
course to the social assistance system of the host member state.'*4 

The phrase, taken literally from the Grzelczyk judgement, is not ex- 
plained further. The preamble repeats the phrase in connection with 
the ‘unreasonable burden test’. The host Member State, therefore, 
should examine whether it is a case of temporary difficulties and take 
into account the duration of the residence, the personal circumstances 
and the amount of aid granted when considering whether the benefi- 
ciary has become an unreasonable burden on its social security system. 

In conclusion, the Directive has taken up some of the European 
Court’s decisions concerning the applications of Union citizenship to 
access to social benefits. Art. 24 of the Directive states that all Union 
citizens residing on the basis of this Directive shall enjoy equal treat- 
ment alongside nationals of that Member State ‘within the scope of the 
Treaty’. Notwithstanding the repetition of this reservation concerning 
the scope of the Treaty, which is laid down in art. 12 EC, to that extent 
the Directive is based upon the Court’s assumption that access to all 
social benefits including welfare grants and maintenance grants for 
students in principle falls within the scope of application of the non- 
discrimination clause of the Treaty. However, in clear contrast to the 
European Court’s jurisprudence, the Directive tries to maintain the tra- 
ditional distinction between economically and non-economically active 
Union citizens, making the residence right of the latter category depen- 
dent upon proof of sufficient means of subsistence and comprehensive 
medical insurance. In addition, for the first three months of residence, 
Union citizens are excluded from access to social assistance, job-see- 
kers for an even longer period. Students are not entitled to mainte- 
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nance aid for studies before they acquire a permanent right of resi- 
dence. 


1.6.4 Harmonisation of nationality legislation by the European 
Community 


The increasing impact of EU law on the nationality law of Member 
States and the close connection between some of the areas in which 
the EU has legislative competence, such as migration policy and the le- 
gal status of third country nationals, and nationality issues, have 
prompted many observers to reflect on the competence of the EU to 
harmonise acquisition and loss of nationality in the Member States (de 
Groot 2003a; Kotalakidis 2000: 316). They argue that there are many 
differences in the treatment of persons originating from the territory 
of a Member State with respect to access to European citizenship 
through the acquisition of their ancestors’ nationality and as a result of 
the close relationship between immigration regulations and nationality 
law, in particular the rules on naturalisation. Therefore, it is likely that 
the Union will increase its influence upon the nationality legislation of 
the Member States. Antonio Vitorino, the former commissioner for 
justice and home affairs, has suggested that migrants should be 
granted an alternative status to nationality, known as ‘civic citizenship’ 
(Vitorino 2000: 62). Other authors have also suggested establishing 
citizenship of the Union determined by the nationality of a Member 
State or by lawful residence on the territory of a Member State for five 
years (Staples 1999: 335). 

Interesting as these proposals may be from a political point of view, 
they are in conflict with the existing Treaty law, in particular art. 17 EC. 
Art. 63 EC does not provide a basis for an extension of rights tradition- 
ally limited to nationality. The power to adopt measures defining the 
rights and conditions under which nationals of third countries who are 
legally resident in a Member State may reside in another Member State 
does not grant the right to create a ‘quasi-citizenship’, containing the 
ingredients of Union citizenship. This does not rule out granting third 
country nationals the right to move freely within the European Union 
as determined by the Directive of 15 November 2003 concerning the 
status of third country nationals who are long-term residents.’*° The 
limit, however, would be the extension of the essential rights attached 
to Union citizenship, such as local political rights in the Member 
States and the right to stand for election in the European Parliament. 

The present legal situation is determined not only by the definition 
of citizenship as a set of additional rights complementing nationality, 
but also by observance by the Union of the national identities of its 
Member States (art. 6, para. 3 EU). Jessurun d’Oliveira has pointed out 
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that nationality law ‘belongs to the hard core of identity and indepen- 
dence of the states as subjects of international law. If there is no state 
population that "belongs", there is no state. If there is no competence 
to define who the state population is, there is no independence’ (Jessur- 
un d’Oliveira 1999: 411). It follows that the EU has competence neither 
to harmonise nationality legislation of the Member States nor to estab- 
lish a ‘civic citizenship’ for third country nationals unless civic citizen- 
ship is intended as an alternative to granting some rights of residence. 
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2 Methodology for comparing acquisition and 
loss of nationality’ 


Harald Waldrauch 


There are numerous forms, ways, types and modalities of acquisition of 
nationality: it can be acquired at birth or after birth, acquisition can be 
automatic (ex lege) or non-automatic (requiring an initiative on the part 
of the target person* and/or some public authority), and acquisition 
may become effective from the time all conditions are met, from the 
time the responsible authority makes a decision; it may even be ac- 
quired retrospectively (mostly from birth). If the acquisition is auto- 
matic, the main types are acquisition by descent, by birth (on the terri- 
tory of the state), by legitimation, by marriage, by adoption, upon 
reaching majority, or by establishing residence in the relevant country. 
If acquisition is non-automatic, the granting of nationality can be at 
the responsible authority’s discretion or be dependent upon the target 
person meeting certain conditions. That means that acquisition can be- 
come effective either as soon as all conditions are met or only after a 
decision by the responsible authority. The type of procedure may then 
be called acquisition by naturalisation, grant (conferment) or extension 
of grant, declaration, notification, registration, option or similar. None 
of these distinctions actually say anything about the numerous poten- 
tial conditions themselves that have to be met in order to be eligible 
for acquisition of nationality. In addition, the actual procedures, re- 
sponsible authorities, possibilities for appeal, etc., may vary consider- 
ably from country to country. 

The ways, types and modalities of loss of nationality are less varied: it 
can also be automatic or non-automatic in the same sense as above. A 
non-automatic loss of nationality can occur because of renunciation by 
the target person or withdrawal by the authorities. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, the acquisition of nationality can be revised altogether so 
that, legally, the target person has never been a national. If the loss is 
non-automatic, the responsible authorities may have the discretion to 
decide whether to withdraw nationality or to grant release from nation- 
ality if all conditions are met, or they may always have to withdraw or 
grant renunciation. In cases of renunciation, the loss of nationality 
may require a formal decision by a public authority to become effective 
(release from nationality) or it may become effective automatically as 
soon as the declaration of renunciation has been made and all other 
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conditions are met. Here too, states differ considerably with respect to 
the conditions under which a renunciation is possible or under which 
nationality lapses or may be withdrawn. The procedures, authorities, 
instances of appeal, etc., as well as the possibilities for prohibiting a 
lapse or withdrawal of nationality, are of course also not uniform 
among countries. 


2л Basic outline of the method of comparison 


Chapters 3 and 4 are short versions of a comparison of all these differ- 
ences with respect to the way nationality can be acquired and lost in 
the EUr5 states, і.е. the fifteen member states of the European Union 
before the latest round of accessions in 2004. The long versions of this 
comparison can be found under www.imiscoe.org/natac.? In any event, 
the comparison involves four steps. 

Firstly, a typology of 27 general ‘modes of acquisition’ and fifteen 
‘modes of loss’ of nationality was developed, in which each mode was 
defined on the basis of characteristics that are not specific to a particu- 
lar country. ‘Mode of acquisition’ and ‘mode of loss’ themselves were 
defined in this context as any way of acquiring/losing nationality based 
on a distinct legal rule (law, decree, circular, as well as official adminis- 
trative guidelines) or a combination of legal rules that applies to a spe- 
cific group of persons, which is again defined on the basis of general 
criteria without being specific to any country. Each mode was assigned 
a code so that it can quickly be referred to: for modes of acquisition of 
nationality these codes are numbered from Aor to А27 and, for modes 
of loss, from Lot to 115. 

Secondly, all modes of acquisition and loss of nationality in force in 
each state at the end of 2004 or at some point since 1985 (the start of 
our period of investigation) were classified on the basis of these typolo- 
gies. Therefore, NATAC project partners were not merely encouraged 
to report rules that are defined as separate modes of acquisition or loss 
in their respective countries and/or for which separate statistics exist. 
Rather, they should also take into account modes of acquisition and 
loss, according to our definition, that are based on general regulations, 
but for which ancillary clauses in laws, decrees or similar define aber- 
rant rules* when applied to members of any group of persons defined 
by our typologies. For each identified national mode, project partners 
produced a short description containing information on its basic proce- 
dural characteristics, the main conditions target persons or reference 
persons (e.g. a spouse or parent) have to meet, the articles in the law 
on which the mode is based and the points in time when the respective 
legal regulations for this mode have changed since 1985. All of these 
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short descriptions can also be found under www.imiscoe.org/natac.* 
Quite frequently, though, states have more than one set of rules that 
can be classified within the same category in our typology. In order to 
distinguish these different ‘sub-modes’ of acquisition/loss in a particu- 
lar state, we therefore assigned separate codes to each of these sub- 
modes, e.g. Аоба, Aosb, etc. 

For the United Kingdom, only the provisions concerning ‘British Ci- 
tizenship’ were taken into account, while rules concerning the acquisi- 
tion and loss of all special nationality statuses – ‘British Overseas Terri- 
tories Citizenship’ (‘British Dependent Territories Citizenship’), ‘British 
Overseas Citizenship’ and the statuses of ‘British Subject’, ‘British Pro- 
tected Person’ and ‘British National (Overseas)’ – were disregarded. 

Thirdly, the project consortium selected eleven of the 27 modes of 
acquisition and seven of the fifteen modes of loss as particularly rele- 
vant to the purposes of the project. NATAC project partners then filled 
in detailed standardised questionnaires on the procedures, conditions 
and legal basis for each national mode that was classified as belonging 
to one of the selected general categories. The completed questionnaires 
were then checked by the author, who requested supplementary data in 
cases of incomplete information. 

The project partners were asked to answer the questionnaires, first 
and foremost, on the basis of the respective country’s nationality law 
and/or other relevant laws. However, they were also requested to take 
into account other legal or official administrative texts, such as minis- 
terial decrees, ordinances, explanatory notes to laws, or guidelines for 
authorities. This was especially important in cases where the law itself 
only specifies a few conditions and/or vague conditions so that the 
authorities are left with considerable discretion to introduce additional 
conditions or to interpret the vague clauses in a particular way. If no 
other detailed information was available, correspondents were also free 
to use other reliable sources of information about the application or in- 
terpretation of certain conditions, such as the results of previous re- 
search on this matter, information collected directly from the responsi- 
ble authorities (via interviews or questionnaires), or official guides for 
applicants. 

Fourthly, the final comparative analysis of modes of acquisition and 
loss of nationality is based on information collected and structured dur- 
ing the three previous steps. The long version of the comparative re- 
port available under www.imiscoe.org/natac focuses on the selected 
modes for which standardised questionnaires were completed. How- 
ever, the non-selected sixteen modes of acquisition and eight modes of 
loss of nationality are covered as well, although in less detail. Due to 
the limited space available in this volume, Chapters 3 and especially 
3.6 below are considerably shortened versions of the detailed compari- 
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son of modes of acquisition and loss of nationality. As a consequence, 
Chapter 3, on modes of acquisition, mainly concentrates on the most 
important modes and their features as well as on patterns, trends and 
types of nationality regimes only. 

Before we turn to the results, we first have to present the typology of 
modes of acquisition and loss of nationality (section 2.2) and give an 
overview of the questions asked in the standardised questionnaires 
(section 2.3). The completed questionnaires for all national modes of 
acquisition and loss selected are available separately under www. 
imiscoe.org/natac. These questionnaires also contain detailed informa- 
tion on the legal texts on which the described regulations are based. 
For this reason, information on the exact legal articles of each mode of 
acquisition and loss can be omitted from Chapters 3 and 4. 


2.2 Typology of modes of acquisition and loss of nationality 
2.2.1 Modes of acquisition 


The first important distinction is between modes of acquisition of na- 
tionality at birth and modes of acquisition after birth. Acquisitions of na- 
tionality at birth are defined not only as modes that occur ex lege at 
birth, but also those that can, in principle, occur immediately after 
birth by declaration, registration, making use of an option, notification 
or similar, because all the conditions for acquisition have already been 
met at the time of birth. Among acquisitions at birth, we distinguish 
between modes of ius sanguinis (code for this mode: Аот) and modes of 
ius soli. For the purposes of this project, ius sanguinis (at birth or after 
birth) is defined as the determination of the target person's nationality 
on the basis of the nationality of his or her parents (or one particular 
parent) at the time of the target person's birth and at the time of his or 
her acquisition of nationality (the two points in time differ in cases of 
acquisition after birth). Ius soli, on the other hand, is defined as the 
principle that the nationality of a person is determined on the basis of 
his or her country of birth. Ius soli regulations at birth can be further 
broken down into those that apply to persons who are foundlings, 
whose nationality is unclear or who would otherwise be stateless (Аоз), 
and those that apply generally to persons born in the country under 
consideration (Ao2). 

Modes of acquisition of nationality after birth were grouped into five 
clusters: 1) birthright-based modes of acquisition after birth; 2) basic re- 
sidence-based modes; 3) family relation-based modes; 4) affinity-based 
modes; 5) other targeted modes of acquisition. The mechanism of ac- 
quisition within each of these groups may also be automatic (ex lege) or 
non-automatic, i.e. require an act by a public authority and/or an ex- 
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pression of will of some kind (application, declaration, etc.) by the tar- 
get person or his or her legal agent. 


I 


Among the birthright-based modes of acquisition after birth, we distin- 
guished between modes of ius sanguinis after birth (Ao4) and ius 
soli after birth (Ао5). For the sake of simplicity and because they 
are relatively rare, we included ius soli regulations targeted at 
foundlings, persons of unclear nationality and/or persons who 
would otherwise be stateless under mode Ао5. Of course, both 
types of birthright-based modes after birth presuppose that the re- 
spective modes of acquisition at birth do not (or did not) cover all 
relevant cases. This means that not all children have acquired their 
parents’ nationality and not all children born in the country have 
become its nationals. 

Two modes were classified under the heading basic residence-based 
modes: firstly, residence-based acquisition by persons with a certain 
period of residence in the country but without any other special sta- 
tus mentioned above or below (e.g. he or she was not born in the 
country, is not a family member of a current or future national, a 
recognised refugee, a former national, etc.) (Аоб). The second 
mode is socialisation-based acquisition by a person who was raised 
for a certain period of time in the state while still a minor (Ao7). 
Obviously, Аоб covers the general regulations concerning the natur- 
alisation of adult immigrants, whereas Ao7 deals with modes tar- 
geting persons who immigrated as minors and who have to prove 
in one way or another (e.g. by simple residence requirements, by 
having immigrated before a certain age or by having attended 
school) that they have been socialised in that country. 
Family-relation-based modes of acquisition after birth comprise two 
sub-groups, which we labelled transfers of nationality and extensions 
of acquisition of nationality. The first was defined as any mode of ac- 
quisition of nationality after birth based on a family relationship 
with a reference person who already is a national of the country un- 
der consideration. On the other hand, an extension of acquisition 
was defined as any mode of acquisition after birth (with or without 
consent) that is conditional upon, or results automatically from, the 
simultaneous acquisition of nationality by a certain reference per- 
son. 

Transfers of nationality distinguished in the typology are transfers 
to spouses of nationals of the respective country (Ao8) – within this 
context, we also analyse rules for unmarried heterosexual and 
homosexual partners; transfers to children of nationals who ac- 
quired the respective country’s nationality only after the child’s 
birth or whose nationality is irrelevant when the child is born 
(Aog); to adopted children of nationals, whose acquisition of na- 
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tionality can take place automatically at the time of the adoption or 
be dependent on an application, declaration or similar after the 
adoption (Ато); to any other relatives of nationals (Ал); and to rela- 
tives of former or deceased nationals (A12). 

Extensions of acquisitions of nationality, on the other hand, were 
broken down into three separate modes, i.e., extensions to spouses 
(A13), to children (А14), and to any other relatives (A15) of persons 
who are about to acquire the nationality of the respective state. 

4 The commonality in the fourth group of modes of acquisition of na- 
tionality after birth is the fact that the target persons have some sort 
of affinity, other than of a familial nature, to the country whose na- 
tionality they are about to acquire. Probably the most immediate af- 
finity in this context is if the target person is a former national of 
the country under consideration (A16). Another mode in this group 
is based on the fact that the nationality laws of some countries do 
not define just one general nationality status, but also special na- 
tionality statuses for specific groups of persons. In most cases, this 
kind of special nationality status does not entail the full rights and/ 
or duties of citizenship for its holder. Where there are special regu- 
lations for acquisition of (full or general) nationality by special na- 
tionals with restricted citizenship, these were classified under A17. 
Much more frequently, states do have special rules for nationals of 
particular foreign states, e.g. because these states are members of 
the same alliance of states or because they were its former colonies 
(А18). Another group of persons with special links who are fre- 
quently the target of special regulations for acquisition of national- 
ity are persons with a cultural affinity to the respective country, 
which is defined via a specific ethnicity, mother tongue and/or reli- 
gion (А19). A very special group of persons are those who acted as 
nationals in good faith and/or who were presumed nationals for 
some time (A2o). Finally, we also included in our typology а resi- 
dual category of modes of acquisition targeted at persons with other 
special affinities to the respective country (A21). 

5 Finally, the following modes were grouped together under the label 
other targeted modes of acquisition: regulations targeted at recognised 
refugees (A22) and stateless persons or persons of unclear national- 
ity (A23); provisions concerning the acquisition of nationality by 
persons with special achievements in sports, science, the arts or si- 
milar for the country in the past and/or who expect achievements 
of this kind in the future (A24); service-based acquisition by per- 
sons in the military or non-military public service of the respective 
country (A25); and regulations targeted at persons with special fi- 
nancial assets and/or persons investing money in the country 
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(A26). All other modes of acquisition after birth are grouped to- 
gether in the residual category ‘other modes of acquisition’ (А27). 


2.2.2 Modes of loss 


The most basic distinction in the context of loss of nationality is that 
between renunciation and other modes of loss. We defined renunciation 
as a loss of nationality initiated by a declaration by the target person or 
his or her legal agent, addressed to the relevant authorities concerning 
the intent to give up his or her nationality. All other modes of loss oc- 
cur without such an explicit declaration of intent by the person con- 
cerned. Among the modes of loss that are not renunciations, we distin- 
guished between those that occur automatically if the conditions de- 
fined by law are met and those requiring a formal decision by a public 
authority to deprive the target person of his or her nationality – the 
first we referred to as lapse of nationality and the second as withdrawal 
of nationality. In addition, the fact that a person ceases to be a national 
may not even be defined as a ‘loss’ of nationality in legal terms, but 
may rather be a revision of acquisition or a nullification of the acquisition. 
For the purposes of this comparison, we regard a revision of acquisi- 
tion as a loss of nationality for several reasons. Firstly, the circum- 
stances are the same – a person is no longer a national after having 
been treated as a national for some time. Secondly, certain reasons for 
ceasing to be a national are defined in some states as reasons for the 
loss of nationality whereas, in others, they are reasons for nullifying 
the acquisition. Thirdly, in contrast to non-acquisition, a loss by nullifi- 
cation requires a procedure initiated by an authority. 

Renunciation forms a separate category (code Lor). The mechanism 
of loss for any reason other than the explicit wish of a person to be re- 
leased from nationality can be by automatic lapse or by withdrawal by 
the responsible public authority (including by nullification of the acqui- 
sition). 

The other reasons for loss can be broadly divided into two groups, 
і.е. those that occur while the target person is abroad or because ће or 
she has acted in a certain way abroad (Lo2-Lo4) and those for which а 
period abroad or reference to an act performed there is not essential, 
but may nevertheless exist (Lo5-L15) (see also Table 2.1): 

г The first group includes loss due to permanent residence abroad 
(Loz), loss due to the fact that the target person has joined the army 
of a (particular) foreign state (Lo3) and loss because the person has 
taken up employment in the non-military public service of a foreign 
state (Lo4). 

2 The second group contains modes of loss resulting from acquisition 
and retention of a foreign nationality by the target person or his or 
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her parents and modes of loss of nationality because of offences 
committed by this person. However, the two sub-groups overlap be- 
cause two modes could be assigned to either of them. 

The potential types and grades of severity of offences leading to a 
lapse or withdrawal of nationality are of course numerous. We de- 
fined the following for our typology: loss because of acts of disloy- 
alty, treason, acts against the central interests of the state, a viola- 
tion of one’s ‘duties as a national’ or similar (Lo7); loss because the 
target person acquired nationality based on false information, fraud 
or deception (Log); loss because the person concerned did not fulfil 
the conditions imposed on him or her after acquisition (Lro); and 
loss because of committing some other – most likely criminal – of- 
fence (Lo8). 

The second and third modes of loss mentioned in the previous 
paragraph are obviously directly related to the issues of acquisition 
and retention of nationality. They can therefore also be seen as be- 
longing to the second sub-group. Besides modes Log and Lio, we 
included six modes here. These are loss due to the acquisition of a 
foreign nationality (105); loss due to the fact that a multiple na- 
tional chooses to retain his or her foreign nationality when required 
by law to choose between the nationality of the respective country 
and his or her foreign nationality (LoG); loss because the target per- 
sons parent(s) (111) or spouse (112) lose(s) nationality; loss as a re- 
sult of the fact that the child-parent relationship between the target 
person and a national is annulled, including the annulment of an 
adoption (L13); and loss by a person who acquired nationality as a 
foundling or because his or her nationality was unclear (mode of ac- 
quisition Ao3) when it is subsequently established that he or she 
holds a foreign nationality (114). 

Finally, we also included a residual category here, which is known 
as loss for other reasons (115). 


23 Detailed questionnaires 
2.3.1 Acquisition of nationality 


The detailed questionnaires were tailor-made for each mode of acquisi- 
tion. However, certain questions were more or less the same in all question- 
naires, such as questions concerning the relevant legal and administra- 
tive texts and the most important articles in these texts; the period of 
application of the relevant regulations; general procedural details (me- 
chanism and type of acquisition, entitlement to acquisition or discre- 
tion by authorities, responsible authorities, duty to justify negative deci- 
sions, possibilities and instances of appeal, age limits, fees, required 
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oaths of loyalty, etc.); documents to be submitted; and the acceptance 

of multiple nationality. 

Other questions on certain core conditions necessary in order to be 
eligible for acquisition of nationality via the respective modes were part 
of almost all the questionnaires. These were questions concerning con- 
ditions such as the target or reference persons country of birth, coun- 
try of nationality, mode of acquisition of that foreign nationality, cultur- 
al affinity to the respective country where nationality is to be acquired 
and residence in the country (including duration and residence status). 

For all selected modes of acquisition after birth (Ao4-A24), detailed 
questions were asked concerning potential conditions to be met by the 
target person in the following areas: criminal record, financial and em- 
ployment situation, command of the respective country’s official lan- 
guage(s), knowledge of certain aspects of the country (e.g. history, so- 
ciety, political system), health, and other vaguely defined conditions, 
especially the need to prove one’s integration, assimilation, good char- 
acter or similar traits. 

Certain questions were only relevant to a limited number of ques- 
tionnaires: 

— for modes of spousal transfer of nationality (Ao8): questions concern- 
ing the required duration of marriage, a common household, 
whether or not the legislation treats male and female target persons 
differently, and whether or not the legal rules also apply to non- 
married partners, homosexual partners and polygamous spouses; 

— for birthright-based modes of acquisition after birth (Ao4, Aos), sociali- 
sation-based modes (Ao7) and modes of filial extension of acquisition 
(Ат4): questions concerning whether or not education within that 
state is required and, if so, which type and duration of education 
are required; 

– for modes of acquisition that are dependent on a parental reference per- 
son (Аот-Ао5, А14, potentially Ao7): questions concerning possible 
exceptions for persons above the age limit (if applicable); whether the 
rules do not apply to certain children of the reference person (e.g. 
those not in the custody of the parent, non-legitimised or married 
children); whether or not the legal rules treat male and female tar- 
get persons differently, and age limits above which minor target 
persons have to be heard in the procedure or above which they have 
to act in their own name. 


Finally, all questionnaires contained a question about whether or not 
there are any other conditions not addressed in the questions above. 
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2.3.2 Loss of nationality 


In general, the questionnaires for modes of loss of nationality were 
considerably shorter than those for modes of acquisition. Again, certain 
questions were the same in all questionnaires, especially questions 
concerning the relevant legal and administrative texts and the period of 
effectiveness of the relevant regulations. Beyond that, questions about 
the supplementary conditions were asked for all modes of loss, і.е. 
whether target persons must have acquired nationality in a certain 
way; whether they can only lose it if they do not then find themselves 
stateless; whether they must have their current residence abroad or 
must have already resided abroad for a certain time; whether they need 
to have already completed their military or alternative service; whether 
they must not be the target of ongoing police or judicial investigations; 
whether they have to be of a certain sex or in a certain age bracket; and 
whether they have to meet any additional conditions. 

The questions regarding procedural aspects differed for modes of re- 
nunciation, on the one hand, and modes of lapse and withdrawal (nul- 
lification) on the other. Concerning renunciation, the questions covered 
were the mechanism of loss (ex lege or approval by authority needed), 
the responsible authorities, a potential maximum duration of the pro- 
cedure, fees to be paid, obligations of the authorities to inform the tar- 
get person that the loss of nationality has become effective, duties of 
the authorities to justify negative decisions, and possibilities of appeal. 
The questions on the procedural aspects of lapses and withdrawals (in- 
cluding nullifications) of nationality were only partially the same. Ques- 
tions were asked about the information duties of the authorities, poten- 
tial actions by the target person to prevent the loss and the possibilities 
of appeal against the loss. In addition, for withdrawals (and nullifica- 
tions), questions were included about which authorities are responsible 
and whether the authorities have to withdraw nationality if all the con- 
ditions are met or whether the withdrawal lies within their discretion. 
Finally, and most importantly, for all modes of loss by withdrawal (nul- 
lification) or lapse, correspondents were asked to specify the exact rea- 
son for the loss, the mechanism of loss, i.e. whether it is a loss by lapse 
or withdrawal and, if information of this kind is available, the relevance 
of the respective mode of loss in practice, e.g. whether authorities per- 
form regular checks on whether nationality should be withdrawn or 
has lapsed. 
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2.4 Research questions 


The chapters on acquisition and loss of nationality below have three 
main aims: 1) comparative description; 2) determination of trends and 3) 
the detection of groups or types of states and their approaches in the area 
of acquisition and loss of nationality. 

The first aim is to provide a thorough comparative description of all 
modes of acquisition and loss of nationality in the EU15 states in force at 
the end of 2004 or, at the latest, as of 1 January 2005. Subsequent 
changes or proposed amendments (especially the new nationality laws 
proposed in June 2005 in Portugal and adopted by the upper chamber 
of parliament in December 2005 in Austria) will only be mentioned in 
brief. Contrary to most work produced in this area, the description will 
not follow the categories of the states’ laws, but will be structured ac- 
cording to the typology of modes of acquisition and loss outlined in 
section 2.2. Using this approach, the description becomes truly com- 
parative, rather than simply being limited to a sequential juxtaposition 
of national rules. The comparison will focus not only on the material 
conditions for the various modes of acquisition and loss of nationality, 
but also on their procedural aspects. 

With respect to the conditions for the loss of nationality, the focus of 
attention will of course be on the states’ concrete specifications of the 
reasons for the loss that were used in abstract terms to define the re- 
spective mode of loss itself. However, almost as important are the qua- 
lifying conditions under which the loss can become effective. The main 
questions in this context are: does the loss only become effective if sta- 
telessness of the person can be avoided? Can the persons concerned lose 
their nationality only if they have their current residence abroad? Is the 
applicability of the respective mode of loss dependent on the persons 
mode of acquisition of nationality? 

Secondly, the following chapters try to discern trends concerning the 
acquisition and loss of nationality in the EU15 states. In this context, we 
will focus mainly on trends over the past five to ten years, but we will 
also take into account developments since the start of our period of in- 
vestigation in 1985. Trends may affect 1) the introduction or abolition of 
certain modes of acquisition and loss of nationality, 2) the easing or 
tightening of procedures and conditions, or 3) trends towards liberalisa- 
tion or restriction with respect to the acquisition and loss of nationality 
more generally. 

The third general aim is to classify or at least group states on the basis 
of their regulations concerning the acquisition and loss of nationality. 
In addition, we will test whether there are trends within certain geogra- 
phical and/or cultural regions. The regions taken into consideration in 
this context are the Nordic states (Denmark, Finland, Sweden), South- 
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ern Europe (Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain), the Benelux states (Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands), the British Isles (Ireland, the 
United Kingdom) and the German-speaking states (Austria, Germany). 
France does not form an obvious part of any of these groups or of any 
alternative group of states. 

Last but not least, we have one additional aim with respect to modes 
of loss of nationality. Since there are very few if any statistics available 
concerning the loss of nationality in almost all states,” we also try to 
gauge the importance of the various modes of loss of nationality in practice. 
Even though the available information in this context is far from sys- 
tematic, we would like to draw at least preliminary conclusions regard- 
ing whether the respective modes of loss are applied in practice or 
whether they only exist on paper. 


Notes 


т This comparison relies on the information collected by the NATAC project partners 
in the fifteen EU countries. Without their excellent cooperation, this comparison 
would not have been possible. 

2 Тһе target person is the person who is to acquire or, in the context of loss of 

nationality, the person who is to lose nationality. 

The file is called Acquisition and loss of nationality.pdf. 

4 For example, important procedural aspects such as lower fees or a right to 
acquisition rather than administrative discretion; or important conditions such as a 
shorter residence requirement, exceptional non-application of conditions such as loss 
of the previous nationality, language skills, or similar. Nevertheless, in particular 
because of the discretion involved in deciding what is an important procedural aspect 


мо 


or material condition, project partners had some leeway in deciding whether general 
national rules of acquisition in combination with special provisions for particular 
groups of persons actually form a mode of acquisition according to our 
understanding of the term. 

The file is called Acquisition – Overview of all ЕЏ15 states.xls. 

Examples of such special nationality statuses are British Overseas or Dependent 
Territories Citizenship or British Overseas Nationality in the United Kingdom. 

7 See Chapter 6 on statistical developments. 
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In this abridged comparison of modes of acquisition of nationality, we 
can only focus on the central conditions and procedural aspects of the 
most important modes of acquisition. The long, detailed version of this 
comparison, which covers all modes of acquisition of nationality, can 
be found under www.imiscoe.org/natac. The main aims of this short 
version are to establish central patterns and trends with respect to pro- 
cedures and material conditions for the most important modes of ac- 
quisition or types of modes (і.е. birthright-based, residence-based, fa- 
mily relation-based, affinity-based modes and other modes), to look at 
the differences with respect to the emphasis states place on certain 
modes of acquisition compared to others, to test whether there are re- 
gional patterns, and to classify states’ policies of attributing and grant- 
ing nationality. 


зл Birthright-based modes of acquisition of nationality 
3.1.1 lus sanguinis (Ao1 and A04) 


We defined ius sanguinis as the principle that a person's nationality is 
determined on the basis of the nationality of his or her parents — or 
one (particular) parent – at the time of the person's birth. Ius sanguinis 
is the main rule of attribution of nationality at birth in all EUr5 states, 
although in the United Kingdom the acquisition of nationality by chil- 
dren born in that country to nationals is defined, for historical reasons, 
as ius soli rather than ius sanguinis (as in all other states). Decisive 
variables governing whether nationality is acquired iure sanguinis at 
birth can be 1) whether the birth occurred in or out of wedlock, 2) the 
country of birth (in the country or abroad), and 3) the sex of the parent 
who is a national. For births abroad it may be relevant 4) where the 
parents were born (in the state of nationality or abroad), 5) the parents’ 
reason for residence abroad, and 6) how the parents acquired national- 
ity. 

Let us first look at automatic modes of acquisition iure sanguinis at 
birth and non-automatic modes which can, in principle, occur immedi- 
ately after birth because all eligibility criteria had already been met at 
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the time of birth (mode Аот; see also Table 3.1). The automatic acquisi- 
tion of nationality iure sanguinis at birth is independent of all six cri- 
teria mentioned above in France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands and Spain, but children born out of wedlock must be acknowl- 
edged by the father (in the Netherlands even before birth). Germany 
had the same rules until 1999, but since 2000, children born abroad 
to German parents who were themselves born abroad after 1999 can 
only become German by declaration. However, this rule will only be- 
come relevant in practice a decade from now at the earliest. In Bel- 
gium, Ireland and Portugal, the parents’ marital status is irrelevant 
and all children born in the country and some born abroad are na- 
tionals ex lege. Acquisition is not automatic in cases of birth abroad if 
both parents were born abroad as well (Belgium, Ireland) or if the par- 
ents are abroad for reasons other than public service for the state (Ire- 
land, Portugal). However, even these children born abroad can acquire 
nationality via a simple declaration under certain conditions. The Nor- 
dic states attribute nationality to all children born to at least one na- 
tional, except to those born abroad to an unmarried male national and 
a foreign mother. In Finland and Sweden, this last group can acquire 
nationality by simple declaration, whereas in Denmark they have to un- 
dergo a more complicated naturalisation procedure, even if no resi- 
dence requirement then applies. The country of birth is irrelevant in 
Austria, but if only one parent is a national, then the child only be- 
comes Austrian ex lege if the birth is in wedlock or the mother is a na- 
tional. Finally, the rules of ius sanguinis at birth in the United King- 
dom are complicated, not only because acquisition by birth to a na- 
tional on the state’s territory is defined as ius soli. In all cases, children 
acquire nationality iure sanguinis only if the parents are married or if 
the mother is British. In addition, children born abroad to a national 
only become British ex lege if the parent works abroad in the public ser- 
vice or if he or she is a national ‘otherwise than by descent’ (which 
mainly covers native-born British citizens). 

Numerous modes of acquisition iure sanguinis after birth target the 
children of persons who were nationals at the time of their child’s 
birth. These cover, firstly, the above modes of acquisition by declaration 
or registration immediately or after birth secondly, provisions for the 
acquisition of nationality by children not covered by the general rules; 
thirdly, transitional regulations after a change in the principles of ius 
sanguinis and, fourthly, rules of acquisition by legitimation or a belated 
establishment of filiation to a national. The acquisition of nationality 
by almost all of these modes occurs automatically or by simple declara- 
tion or registration. While the most relevant rules for ius sanguinis are 
those of ex lege acquisition of nationality at birth, ius soli, to which we 
turn now, is handled differently. 
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3.1.2 lus soli (Ao2 and Aos) 


In compliance with obligations arising from international conventions’ 
and customary international law,” all states provide for automatic ac- 
quisition of nationality by children born on the state’s territory and/or 
by foundlings, if they were otherwise stateless (Аоз). Leaving these spe- 
cial cases aside, it is obvious that the overall relevance of acquisition of 
nationality iure soli (Ao2) is lower than the relevance of ius sanguinis. 
We defined ius soli as the principle that a person’s country of birth de- 
termines his or her nationality. Acquisition, however, can be automatic 
or non-automatic and can occur at or after birth. 

The children of foreign parents born in Austria, Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and the three Nordic EU15 states cannot acquire the nationality of 
these states at birth or immediately thereafter. Even the facilitation of 
acquisition of nationality after birth by native-born foreigners (Ао5; see 
Table 3.2) is fairly exceptional in these states. Apart from rules for state- 
less minors, Denmark and Sweden do not have any provisions that tar- 
get this group in particular.’ Austria only reduces the residence require- 
ment for naturalisation for children born in the country from ten to 
four or six years (depending on whether the person is a minor or an 
adult), while they can be naturalised in Greece if they have permanent 
residence in the country (no minimum residence is specified). By con- 
trast, in the other three states, native-born foreign nationals can be- 
come nationals via a declaratory procedure as soon as they come of 
age, but the requirements for this acquisition are rather demanding in 
Italy (uninterrupted residence since birth, only one year for applica- 
tion) and Luxembourg (all regular naturalisation conditions). The most 
liberal rule for acquisition iure soli after birth among these seven states 
can be found in Finland (six years’ residence, the last two uninter- 
rupted, no convictions). 

The other eight states provide for ex lege acquisition of nationality at 
birth or at least for an opportunity to acquire it immediately after birth. 
The criteria used to define eligibility for acquisition iure soli at birth 
are: 1) the parents’ duration of residence at the time of the child’s birth; 
2) the parents’ residence status and; 3) the parents’ country of birth; as 
well as 4) the sex of the parent who has to meet conditions 1) to 3); and 
5) whether the birth occurred in or out of wedlock. France, Spain and 
the Netherlands offer more or less unconditional acquisition of nation- 
ality at birth by the third generation, i.e. children born in the country 
to foreign nationals who were themselves born in the country (even 
though in the Netherlands the relevant criterion is not the country of 
birth of the child and the parent, but the country of residence of the 
parent and the grandparent at the time of the child’s and parent’s 
birth). In Belgium, the third generation also acquires nationality ex 
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lege, but only if the parent who was born in Belgium has had his or 
her residence in the country for five of the ten years preceding the 
child’s birth. In addition, the second generation can acquire nationality 
by declaration within the first twelve years of life if both parents and 
the child have spent ten years in Belgium uninterruptedly before mak- 
ing the declaration. 

The remaining four states do not differentiate between the second 
and third generation. In Germany and the United Kingdom, the chil- 
dren of foreign parents can acquire nationality ex lege at birth. In Ger- 
many, eight years of residence and a permanent residence permit by 
one parent are required while, in the United Kingdom, one parent 
(either parent if the birth is in wedlock or the mother if the birth oc- 
curs out of wedlock) has to be settled under immigration law, i.e. he or 
she must hold a permanent residence permit. In Ireland, native-born 
children of foreign nationals can become nationals simply by asking 
for a passport or by doing some other ‘act that only an Irish citizen is 
entitled to do’, if one parent is a British national, has a permanent resi- 
dence right in (Northern) Ireland or has resided there for three of the 
four years preceding the birth. Finally, children born in Portugal to for- 
eign parents can be registered as nationals immediately after birth if 
one parent has had six years (for nationals of states with Portuguese as 
official language) or ten years (all other nationalities) of residence. 

Regulations facilitating native-born foreigners’ acquisition of nationality 
after birth are also much more common in these eight states. Only Ire- 
land and Portugal have no additional rules for aliens born there who 
do not meet the conditions for acquisition immediately after birth. 
However, those who do meet them can use their right to acquire na- 
tionality without time restrictions. Spain at least gives aliens born there 
a right to be naturalised after one year of residence (while a minor or 
afterwards). However, the most liberal provisions for native-born chil- 
dren can be found in the remaining four states (see also Table 3.3). In 
Belgium and the United Kingdom, these children can acquire national- 
ity by simple declaratory procedures while they are minors or after- 
wards, to which mainly residence requirements apply. In Belgium, for- 
eign children can make such a declaration after coming of age if they 
have resided in the country since birth. They can furthermore acquire 
nationality by declaration within four years of reaching the age of eigh- 
teen if they have lived in the country in the year before making the de- 
claration and between the ages of fourteen and eighteen or for nine 
years in total. In the United Kingdom, native-born foreign nationals 
are entitled to become British citizens by registration any time after 
they reach the age of ten if they have not been absent from the country 
in any year before that date for more than до days. The Netherlands 
entitles foreign nationals born there to become Dutch by declaration 
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after coming of age if they have had their residence in the country un- 
interruptedly since birth and do not have a certain type of criminal re- 
cord. Contrary to acquisition by naturalisation, persons acquiring na- 
tionality by declaration do not have to lose their previous nationality. 
Lastly, France allows native-born foreign youths to acquire nationality 
by declaration from the age of thirteen (declaration by parents) or six- 
teen (declaration by the young person), if they have resided in the 
country for five years since the age of eight or eleven respectively. How- 
ever, the most inclusive rule of all is that youths born in France acquire 
nationality ex lege on their eighteenth birthday if they can demonstrate 
five years of residence in the country after the age of eleven. 


3.13 Recent changes of ius sanguinis and ius soli 


How have the rules for birth-right based modes of acquisition devel- 
oped over the past twenty years and especially over the past decade? Ex- 
cept for transitional rules that may have expired, the rules of ius sangui- 
nis have not changed substantially in Austria, Belgium, France, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy or Portugal since 1985. In most other states, ius sangui- 
nis was made more inclusive, especially by extending the group of eli- 
gible children to those born out of wedlock. This was the case in Lux- 
embourg in 1987 and in Denmark, Finland, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom in 1999 or thereafter. More restrictive rules were only intro- 
duced in three states: they concerned children whose filiation to a na- 
tional was not established at the time of birth in Spain (1990: ex lege 
acquisition only if filiation is established while a minor) and the Neth- 
erlands (2003: if acknowledgement of paternity occurs after birth, ac- 
quisition is no longer ex lege, but requires three years’ caring for the 
child and a declaration), children legitimised by marriage in the Neth- 
erlands (2003: same rules as for acknowledgement of paternity) and, 
in Germany, children born abroad to nationals who were themselves 
born abroad in (2000). 

Ius soli provisions have changed much more frequently and at times 
also more drastically. However, developments do not follow a regional 
pattern and they have occasionally been contradictory even within sin- 
gle states. Amendments in the seven states without rules of ius soli at 
birth were rare and mostly restrictive in nature. Denmark, Sweden and 
Greece did not change their respective rules. Since 1992, Italy has re- 
quired continuous legal residence since birth for the right to acquire 
nationality by declaration after reaching the age of majority. As with 
regular naturalisations, Luxembourg has also applied stricter language 
requirements for acquisitions by option since 2001. An integrity re- 
quirement was introduced for the declaratory procedures in Finland 
(no prison sentence) in 2003. Austria facilitated the naturalisation of 
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native-born foreign nationals in 1999 by reducing their required resi- 
dence to four (minors) or six years (adults). However, in November 
2005, the conservative Austrian government introduced a tough new 
nationality law into parliament, which also prescribes six years of resi- 
dence for minors born in Austria, even if they are given an entitlement 
to naturalisation for the first time. However, the general tightening of 
conditions (see section 3.2) will apply to them too. 

The balance of changes in the other eight states is mixed. A clear 
trend towards liberalisation could only be observed in two states. In 
Belgium, ex lege acquisition for the third generation and the option 
right for the second generation were introduced in 1991 and the condi- 
tions for the option right were further liberalised in 2000. The United 
Kingdom also made ius soli applicable in its overseas territories in 
2002 and, in addition, legitimacy of birth will soon become irrelevant 
(the date of implementation is still open, however). Spain made its 
double ius soli slightly more restrictive in 1990 by requiring that filia- 
tion to a foreign national who was born in Spain must be established 
while a minor. The clearest example of increased restrictiveness is Ire- 
land, however, where, since 2005, foreign parents have had to prove 
three years of residence so that their children acquire nationality iure 
soli. 

Finally, both liberalisations and new restrictions have been intro- 
duced in the other states over the past decade. The most radical change 
occurred in Germany, where ius soli at birth was introduced in 2000. 
But the rules of eligibility were tightened again in 2004 because the 
parents’ required residence permit has since then always been tied to 
integration requirements. In France, a conservative government made 
ius soli much less inclusive between 1994 and 1998, but a socialist 
government reintroduced the old rules in a slightly more liberal ver- 
sion in 1998. However, in 1998 and then again in 2003, the possibili- 
ties for the public prosecutor to reverse the acquisition were extended. 
In the Netherlands, the 2003 amendments to the rules concerning 
double ius soli (certain residence requirements and also that the grand- 
father can now be the reference person) and acquisition of nationality 
by declaration after reaching majority age (integrity clause introduced 
but application period not limited anymore) included both liberalising 
and tightening elements. Lastly, in 1994 Portugal raised the minimum 
duration of residence for non-lusophone parents of children born there 
from six to ten years. However, in July 2005, the socialist government 
introduced a new law in parliament which includes ex lege acquisition 
of nationality by the third generation and a right for the second genera- 
tion to acquire nationality by declaration, irrespective of the parents’ re- 
sidence status. 
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We can therefore summarise the trends with respect to birthright- 
based modes of acquisition as follows: firstly, the rules of ius sanguinis 
remained relatively stable but changes that did occur mainly brought 
about increased inclusiveness. Secondly, in the majority of cases, states 
without rules of ius soli at birth made their rules of ius soli after birth 
more restrictive. Thirdly, in states with rules of ius soli at birth, 
changes did not follow a clear pattern. 


3.2 Basic residence-based modes of acquisition of nationality 


We classified two modes of acquisition of nationality under the head- 
ing basic residence-based modes, which are general residence-based acqui- 
sition by persons with a certain period of residence in the country, but 
with no other special status (e.g. birth in the country, family relations, 
refugee status, etc.) (Аоб); and socialisation-based acquisition by per- 
sons who were raised in the country for a certain period of time while 
minors but who were not (necessarily) born there (Ao7). We will look 
at each of these separately. 


3.21 General residence-based acquisition of nationality (AoG) 


In this section, we will analyse the general regulations for the acquisition 
of nationality after birth requiring a certain period of residence, which are 
not targeted at any other group used to define a mode of acquisition in 
our typology (see Chapter 2, section 2.2.1). In most states, these regula- 
tions are the most important ones for the acquisition of nationality 
after birth. However, because of the restrictiveness of the rules com- 
pared to those for other modes, or because of the special composition 
of the foreign population (e.g. many persons who are stateless or have 
a particular nationality) or because of special rules targeting persons 
with a special affinity to the country in question (especially former na- 
tionals, members of an ethnic diaspora), mode Аоб may only be of 
subordinate importance in practice.* 

In eleven of the fifteen old EU states, only one set of regulations can 
be classified as a general residence-based mode of acquisition (Ao6). 
The laws in the other four countries, by contrast, contain rules for 
more than one mode of acquisition that is relevant in this context. In 
Austria, the most basic residence-based mode of acquisition of nation- 
ality is by discretionary granting after ten years of residence (Аоба). 
Since 1999, the required residence period can be reduced to four years 
for minors or six years for adults in cases of ‘sustainable personal and 
professional integration’ in Austria (Ao6b).° If applicants can prove 
such sustainable integration after fifteen years, since 1999 they have 
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also been entitled to the granting of nationality (AoGc). Such an entitle- 
ment, that is independent of special integration, only arises after domi- 
cile in Austria for 30 years, though (AoGd). 

Since the reform of 2000, the main residence-based acquisition of 
nationality in Belgium is by declaration after seven years of residence 
(AoGa). However, foreign nationals can still apply for naturalisation 
after three years (before 2000: five years) of residence (AoGb), but the 
procedural requirements and material conditions for this are stricter. 
In Germany, since 2000 the most important residence-based mode is 
naturalisation on the basis of entitlement after eight years of residence 
(Аоба). On the other hand, discretionary naturalisation after the same 
duration of residence is still possible (AoGb). Finally, in the Nether- 
lands, naturalisation can be achieved after five years of uninterrupted 
residence (Аоба), which is reduced to two years if the person's total re- 
sidence adds up to ten years (Аобђ). In addition, since April 2003, per- 
sons aged 65 or older with fifteen years of uninterrupted residence can 
acquire nationality by declaration (AoGc). 

In total, we are therefore dealing with 22 general residence-based 
modes of acquisition of nationality in the EU15 states. For the sake of 
reducing complexity in this short version of the comparison, we only 
focus on the most general modes of acquisition in these four states, 
which are the modes under Аоба in all four states (Austria, Belgium, 
Germany and the Netherlands).° The other modes are only included in 
the summary tables (see Table 3.4 and Table 3.5). 


3.2.1.1 Procedural aspects 

We first turn to a number of procedural aspects of the general resi- 
dence-based modes of acquisition in the EU15 states. Relevant points 
include the type of acquisition; whether persons are entitled to acquisi- 
tion if they meet the conditions or whether the granting lies within the 
authorities’ discretion; the obligations of the authorities to justify nega- 
tive decisions; possibilities for appeal; maximum duration of the proce- 
dures prescribed by law; fees; oaths of loyalty and citizenship ceremo- 
nies (see also Table 3.4). 

The type of acquisition of nationality in fourteen of the fifteen modes 
mentioned above is a naturalisation, ie. it requires application by the 
person and an act of granting by a public authority. This type of acqui- 
sition is usually also called ‘naturalisation’, with the exceptions of Aus- 
tria (‘granting’), Finland and Sweden (‘acquisition by application’) and 
Spain (‘acquisition by residence’). Only in Belgium is the most impor- 
tant general residence-based mode of acquisition of nationality by de- 
claration. The difference is that no real granting by an authority is re- 
quired, but nationality is acquired by simple registration as soon as it 
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is clear that the responsible authority (the public prosecutor) does not 
oppose the acquisition. 

The question of whether acquisition lies within the discretion of the 
responsible authorities or whether applicants are entitled to it if they meet 
all the conditions is a difficult question in most states. Since it is expli- 
citly mentioned in law, since there is no possibility of appeal or because 
it is unanimously interpreted in this way, it is clear that the respective 
modes of naturalisation in Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Sweden and the United Kingdom are based on 
a discretionary decision by the responsible authorities. By contrast, ap- 
plicants are explicitly entitled to naturalisation in Germany, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands, even if certain conditions (especially in the 
latter two states) leave some room for interpretation. In Spain, the Su- 
preme Court ruled in 1999 that applicants are entitled to naturalisation 
if they meet all the conditions, but in 2002 it emphasised in another 
ruling that the authorities have discretion to deny naturalisation if it 
endangers the ‘public order’ or is not in the ‘national interest’. Finally, 
in Belgium, a declaration was clearly intended to give foreign nationals 
an entitlement to acquire nationality. However, legal scholars and 
NGOs (see also Chapter 5) have argued that the right to acquire nation- 
ality by declaration is devalued by unclear interpretation of the require- 
ments of ‘main residence’ and the absence of ‘serious facts with re- 
spect to the person’ (see section 3.2.1.2). 

The obligation of responsible authorities to justify negative decisions can 
limit the authorities’ discretion and is the precondition for any effective 
right by the persons concerned to appeal against unfavourable deci- 
sions. In Austria, Finland, France (since 1994), Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and Sweden, the authorities’ 
duty to justify their decisions is either inscribed in the law itself or in a 
decree, or it is based on the general principle that all administrative de- 
cisions have to be justified. In three other states, the authorities’ duty 
to justify negative decisions was only introduced recently or is still un- 
clear. In the United Kingdom, the Court of Appeal ruled that the Secre- 
tary of State does not have to justify his or her discretionary decisions, 
but that he or she has to observe rules of fairness. The Nationality, Im- 
migration and Asylum Act 2002 (NIAA) finally introduced the obliga- 
tion that discretionary decisions in nationality cases be justified. 
Although in Ireland, the Nationality Act does not contain any obliga- 
tion upon the Minister of Justice to justify his or her decisions, the In- 
formation Commissioner nonetheless decided in 2003 that the Minis- 
ter has to give reasons. In Belgium, public prosecutors are the only 
authority that can prevent acquisition by declaration and they clearly 
have to justify their decisions. If the public prosecutor issues negative 
advice, however, and the case is transferred as a naturalisation case to 
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the House of Representatives, a refusal to grant nationality no longer 
has to be justified. Finally, in Denmark and Greece, general adminis- 
trative procedure laws, which oblige the authorities to give reasons for 
their decisions, do not apply to naturalisations. However, in Denmark, 
parliament always gives reasons for non-approved naturalisations, un- 
less the reason for the rejection is related to national security. By con- 
trast, in Greece the authorities do not even have to react to applications 
for naturalisation. In some cases, therefore, applicants wait in vain for 
years or even decades for a decision on their application. 

In Denmark and Greece, there is also no (effective) possibility of ap- 
peal against a refused naturalisation. If a public prosecutor in Belgium 
issues negative advice in a procedure to acquire nationality by declara- 
tion, the person can prevent the case from being transferred automati- 
cally as a naturalisation case to parliament by asking the registrar to 
hand the case over to the court of the first instance. Applicants in Ire- 
land can ask for a judicial review of the Minister's decisions by the 
High Court, although the chances of success are limited because the 
granting of nationality is within the ‘absolute discretion’ of the Minis- 
ter. In the United Kingdom, applicants were given a proper right of ap- 
peal to the Secretary of State in 2002, but judicial review by the High 
Court is still possible. In all other states, at least one instance of appeal 
is available for rejected applicants. The Netherlands actually has three 
and Germany has four stages of appeal, the first of which – as in the 
United Kingdom – is the authority that made the decision; higher in- 
stances are courts. However, in most cases, the instances of appeal do 
not have plenary jurisdiction, і.е. they cannot make a final decision on 
the case and grant nationality. Rather, they can only remit the case back 
to the authority to make a new decision that is in line with legal or con- 
stitutional requirements. This is the case in Austria, France, Ireland, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Portugal as well as in the United Kingdom 
for the second instance of appeal. Therefore, naturalisation cannot be 
enforced through appeal in these states, but the right of appeal can 
only limit the authorities’ discretion and/or their room for interpreta- 
tion of vague clauses. 

The authorities making the final decisions on naturalisations or declara- 
tions of nationality acquisition (Belgium) are varied: they can be regio- 
nal judicial authorities, executive authorities at the local, regional or na- 
tional level, or national parliaments. In Belgium, the public prosecutor 
is responsible for checking whether the conditions for acquisition by 
declaration are met and the local registry transcribes approved declara- 
tions into the population register, leading to acquisition of nationality. 
Decisions on applications for naturalisation only fall within the realm 
of responsibility of authorities below the national level in two federal 
states: in Austria the government of the province in which the appli- 
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cant resides makes the final decision and in Germany the responsible 
authorities are determined by the laws of the sixteen Länder. In most 
of the other EUr5 states, central executive authorities make the final de- 
cision on applications for naturalisation, i.e. the Ministry of the Interior 
(Greece, Portugal the United Kingdom) or an authority subordinate to 
it (Finland: Directorate of Immigration’); the President of the Republic 
on the recommendation of the Minister of the Interior (Italy); the Mon- 
arch on the basis of a recommendation by an authority subordinate to 
the Ministry of Alien Affairs and Integration (the Netherlands: Immi- 
gration and Naturalisation Service); the Ministry of Justice – either on 
its own (Ireland) or at the recommendation of another central authority 
(Spain: DGRN: General Directorate of the Registrars and Notaries); the 
Ministry of Social Affairs (France); or a separate institution responsible 
for immigration, asylum and citizenship policy under the control of 
government (Sweden: Migration Board). However, naturalisation re- 
quests are sometimes not decided by an executive authority at all. In 
Denmark and Luxembourg (and in Belgium if a declaration is refused 
and turned into a naturalisation case), naturalisation always occurs by 
law passed by parliament. 

In some states other authorities are also involved in the procedure. In 
France, Italy (prefectures in both), Luxembourg, the Netherlands (mu- 
nicipal councils) and Spain (local registry), applications are filed with 
local or regional authorities, which also perform initial checks of the 
conditions. In addition, in Portugal and Spain, nationality is only ac- 
quired if a successful naturalisation is registered by the person at a civil 
registry office. In Denmark, the Ministry of Integration checks whether 
applicants meet the conditions and drafts a bill. 

Another indicator of the amount of discretion held by the responsi- 
ble authorities is whether or not they have to make their decision within 
a certain period of time. No limits of any kind concerning the duration 
of the procedure are set in Denmark, Finland, Greece, Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg, Portugal, Sweden or the United Kingdom. In Portugal, limits 
only apply to certain steps in the procedure, but not the final decision 
by the Ministry of the Interior. In all other EUr5 states, certain limits 
are at least set by the nationality law itself or by some other legal rules. 
The quickest procedure in this context, at least in theory, is acquisition 
by declaration in Belgium (Аоба). The public prosecutor only has four 
weeks, which can be extended by another eight weeks in certain cases, 
to issue a positive or negative recommendation on a persons declara- 
tion. If no opinion is given within this period, the advice is assumed to 
be positive and the declaration is entered in the register, whereby na- 
tionality is acquired. By contrast, authorities in the following states are 
given much longer maximum periods to decide on requests for natura- 
lisation: six months in Austria, one year in Spain, eighteen months in 
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France and two years in Italy and the Netherlands. Finally, in Germany, 
the authorities do not have a maximum time period within which they 
have to decide, but applicants can file a complaint if the responsible 
authority has not made a decision after three months without sufficient 
justification. In practice, though, the authorities do not always seem to 
abide by the rules mentioned (e.g. in Belgium and Spain). In addition, 
naturalisation is often dragged out, not so much by the authorities de- 
ciding a case, but by the arduous process of collecting and supplement- 
ing the required documents. In countries, which do not allow appli- 
cants to keep their previous nationality, there can also be lengthy proce- 
dures for the renunciation of nationality of the country of origin.® 

Fees can be strong deterrents when applying for naturalisation or fil- 
ing a declaration, especially for persons at the lower end of the income 
scale. However, only Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg and Spain do 
not charge a fee for general residence-based acquisition of nationality, 
except for stamp duties. Fees were abolished in Belgium only in 2000, 
in France in 2001 and in Luxembourg in 2002. For most modes of ac- 
quisition in the other states, fixed fees are payable for the application 
(which are forfeited if the naturalisation is denied), for tests to be ta- 
ken, for the naturalisation itself and/or for its registration. The fee is € 
56 for registering the naturalisation in Portugal, about € 130 for appli- 
cation for naturalisation in Denmark (DKK 1,000), about € 160 (SEK 
1,500) for application in Sweden, € 255 for naturalisation in Germany, 
€ 400 for application in Finland, about the same amount in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom for naturalisation ( 268) plus, since November 2005, 
another approximately € 58 (£ до) for the test of the applicant's knowl- 
edge of life in the United Kingdom; about € 635 (or € 127 for minors) 
for naturalisation in Ireland and almost € 1,470 for naturalisation in 
Greece! In two countries, the fees depend on the applicant’s income. 
For an application for naturalisation in the Netherlands, a fee ranging 
from € 229 to € 344 is payable. On top of that, applicants have to pay 
€ 255 for the naturalisation test. In Austria, the fees (national applica- 
tion and granting fees, regional fees for the granting and for its ‘assur- 
ance’ if it is still conditional upon renunciation of the foreign national- 
ity) may add up to between € 841 and € 1,878 (depending on the pro- 
vince and depending on the level of the applicant’s income).? To sum 
up, the acquisition of nationality in some of the ЕЏ15 states – espe- 
cially in Austria and Greece – can therefore be very expensive. 

In order to emphasise the symbolic value of nationality, states fre- 
quently require new nationals to make a declaration or swear an oath of 
allegiance to the state and its values and, occasionally, also to attend a 
ceremony during which they have to take the oath and are officially wel- 
comed into the community of nationals. Persons to be naturalised in 
Finland, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden 
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and those becoming nationals by declaration in Belgium do not have to 
take an oath. In all other states, applicants have to swear an oath or 
sign a declaration to this end. In Germany, this kind of declaration was 
only introduced in 2000 and in Denmark and the United Kingdom in 
2002. Most oaths or declarations are rather short and almost always 
contain pledges of loyalty to the state and promises of compliance with 
or respect for the law and the constitution, but they may include other 
pledges too. By far the longest declaration has to be signed in Germany 
in this respect. Finally, at present, persons to be naturalised have to at- 
tend a ‘citizenship ceremony’ only in the United Kingdom (since 2002). 
In Austria, some provinces (e.g. Vienna) also hold ceremonies, but at- 
tendance is not compulsory. At the time of writing, two more states, i. 
e. Denmark and the Netherlands, were also planning to introduce 
granting ceremonies. 


3.2.1.2 Material conditions 

We now turn to the material conditions for the acquisition of national- 
ity by the most important general residence-based modes. We concen- 
trate on age limits, residence requirements, the condition of losing the 
foreign nationality, integrity or ‘good character’ clauses, conditions con- 
cerning one’s financial or employment situation, knowledge of the lan- 
guage and the country, more general integration or assimilation 
clauses and other conditions (see also Table 3.5). 

In most states, the minimum age for all modes of acquisition of na- 
tionality discussed here is, as a rule, the age of majority, i.e. eighteen 
years. No minimum age is prescribed by law only in Austria, Germany, 
Spain and Ireland (since 2005). 

All general residence-based modes of acquisition require, per defini- 
tion, current residence in the country and a certain duration of residence in 
the past. In addition, there are supplementary conditions, such as the 
facts that the applicants must have a certain residence status, that the 
required residence must be without interruption or that only certain 
absences are allowed. The required duration of residence for the main 
modes of general residence-based acquisition of nationality in the EU15 
states ranges from four to ten years: it is four years for naturalisation 
in Ireland; five years in France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom; six years in Finland; seven years for acquisi- 
tion of nationality by declaration in Belgium; eight years for naturalisa- 
tion in Germany; nine years in Denmark and ten years in Austria, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal and Spain. Even though not all states have 
signed it, none of the ЕЏ15 states therefore goes beyond the maximum 
residence requirement of ten years allowed by art. 6 (3) of the ECN. 

Austria and the Netherlands demand uninterrupted residence before 
the application and the decision to grant nationality, while residence in 
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Denmark must be without interruption only before the passing of the 
naturalisation bill. In most other states, residence has to be uninter- 
rupted immediately before the application. However, there are excep- 
tions: law and decrees in Italy and Portugal do not require an uninter- 
rupted stay. In Finland, six years of residence directly before the appli- 
cation are necessary, but two years of uninterrupted residence are 
sufficient if total residence since the age of fifteen adds up to eight 
years. Greece requires ten years of residence during the previous twelve 
years. In Ireland, only the final year before the application has to be 
without interruption and the four years of required residence can be 
spread over the previous eight years. In the Netherlands, two years of 
uninterrupted residence are also sufficient if total residence in the past 
adds up to ten years. 

Residence at the time of application and during the minimum dura- 
tion of stay must be legal in most states and, often, it must also qualify 
as ‘main’ or ‘habitual residence’. In addition, some states call for a cer- 
tain residence permit either at the time of application or even during 
parts of the required period of residence, but none has indirect addi- 
tional waiting periods by demanding that the entire residence must be 
covered by a special residence permit which can only be acquired after 
some time of геѕійепсе.'° Particular residence permits are currently 
only required in Belgium (permit allowing indefinite residence), Den- 
mark (permanent permit), Germany (certain permits for non-tempor- 
ary purposes), Ireland (no permits for students or asylum-seekers), the 
Netherlands (permit for a non-temporary aim), Sweden (permanent 
permit at time of naturalisation, ‘temporary residence permit for settle- 
ment’ during entire period of residence) and in the United Kingdom 
(‘indefinite leave to remain’ in the last year of residence). 

The need to give up one’s previous nationality or lose it automatically 
upon acquiring a new nationality can be a serious deterrent for persons 
interested in acquiring a new nationality, especially for those for whom 
their current nationality is an important part of their identity or those 
who have family links to or materials interests in their home country. 
At present, Belgium, Finland, France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom do not require applicants for acquisi- 
tion of nationality via any mode to lose their previous nationality." The 
last states to abolish this condition were Italy in 1992, Sweden in mid- 
2001 and Finland in mid-2003. In Spain, persons who have been 
granted naturalisation must make a symbolic declaration of ‘renuncia- 
tion’ of their previous nationality upon registering their naturalisation, 
but they do not have to deliver any proof that this renunciation actually 
has or will become effective. A general and effectively enforced prohibi- 
tion of multiple nationality resulting from the acquisition of nationality 
therefore only exists in Austria, Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg and 
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the Netherlands.” Nevertheless, all five states have rules for exemp- 
tions under certain conditions: they all accept the multiple nationality 
of recognised refugees as well as of nationals of states where a renun- 
ciation is legally impossible. Beyond this, however, the level of detail 
and explicitness of exemptions from the renunciation requirement vary 
considerably. The regulations in Luxembourg, Denmark and Austria 
are much vaguer and more general in this context than those in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, where numerous groups of persons are ex- 
empt from this condition (e.g. nationals of states that generally refuse 
a release from nationality; where release fees are too high; no release 
within a certain time; release possible only after military service; ејс.). 3 

A ‘good character’ and especially a (largely) clean criminal record are 
central conditions for all general residence-based modes of acquisition 
of nationality in the EUr5 states. However, it is difficult to compare the 
tules in this context because the level of detail of the regulations and 
the authorities’ scope of discretion vary considerably. Furthermore, the 
criteria used to define offences that definitely or potentially prohibit 
the acquisition of nationality are diverse and can be combined in many 
ways. Such criteria include: crimes; other violations of law or even 
more general ‘weaknesses of character’; type of offence; duration of the 
prison sentence and the degree of a sentence in general; suspended or 
unsuspended sentences; only crimes listed in the criminal register or 
even deleted ones; and offences committed in the country or abroad. 
We therefore concentrate on broad commonalities of the regulations in 
this area." The Е015 states can be divided into four groups in this con- 
text. 

The first group of states has very vaguely defined conditions. It com- 
prises Ireland (‘good character’), Italy (extract from criminal register to 
be provided), Portugal (‘good moral character’) and Spain (‘good civic 
conduct’). The authorities in all four states are more or less free to as- 
sess the evidence because neither the law nor a decree specifies which 
offences may – or always will — prohibit naturalisation. The regulations 
are not much clearer in Belgium: the public prosecutor has consider- 
able leeway to oppose declarations because of ‘serious facts with re- 
spect to the person’, which leads to variation in the law’s execution in 
practice. However, a circular from the Minister of Justice in 2000 spe- 
cified that primarily serious offences should be taken into account in 
this context. 

Denmark, Finland (‘integrity requirement’: no ‘punishable acts’), 
Sweden (‘respectable life’) and the United Kingdom (‘good character’) 
apply detailed schemes of graded waiting periods before naturalisation be- 
comes possible in case of certain offences. Firstly, all criminal acts pun- 
ishable by imprisonment incur a waiting period before naturalisation 
becomes possible (except for Finland, where this regulation only comes 
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into force after an imprisonment of a minimum of three years). Sec- 
ondly, all states also apply waiting periods in cases involving certain 
fines or other official penalties. Thirdly, even though the authorities in 
all four states have considerable discretion, certain offences do not 
seem to be relevant, especially fines below a certain amount. Fourthly, 
the ‘good character’ and ‘integrity’ clauses in all four states do not seem 
to cover wider aspects of the applicants’ general personality or morality. 

Austria, France and Greece have clear rules concerning offences that 
always prohibit naturalisation: in Austria, these are convictions of more 
than three months prison, in France convictions of more than six 
months imprisonment and, in Greece, all convictions for any crime 
which is part of a long list of relatively serious crimes. In all three 
states, however, offences below the thresholds may also lead to a refu- 
sal of applications because the decision ultimately lies within the 
authorities’ discretion and because additional conditions are in force. 
Examples include the law in France, which requires a ‘decent life and 
manners’ and a circular regarding ‘civic and loyal behaviour towards 
French institutions’; the authorities in Greece also evaluate an appli- 
cant’s ‘morals and personality’. In Austria, the Administrative Court 
has sanctioned denials of naturalisation on the basis of the general 
public order and security clause, for example because of certain ab- 
solved crimes, the use of illegal drugs or repeated traffic offences. 

Lastly, in Germany, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, only offences 
above a certain threshold constitute (temporary) obstacles to naturalisa- 
tion. In Luxembourg, these are sentences entailing a temporary forfeit 
of electoral rights or ‘serious crimes or offences’; in the Netherlands, 
penalties involving imprisonment, community service or certain fines 
in the past four years and, in Germany, fines exceeding 180 daily rates 
or prison sentences of more than six months. 

The financial situation and professional status of persons wishing to ac- 
quire nationality via any of the general residence-based modes is com- 
pletely irrelevant in only two states – Belgium and the Netherlands. Ву 
contrast, the nationality laws in Austria, Finland, Germany, Greece and 
Portugal explicitly address the financial situation of applicants for nat- 
uralisation. In all these cases, the applicant’s income has to be suffi- 
cient, chiefly based on his or her own income. In Denmark, Italy, Lux- 
embourg and Spain, conditions concerning the applicant’s financial si- 
tuation are introduced in decrees, circular letters or other legal sources 
besides the nationality act itself; with the exception of Denmark, how- 
ever, the criteria for evaluation are unclear. Finally, a stable financial si- 
tuation and professional status are no explicit conditions for naturalisa- 
tion in the four remaining states (France, Ireland, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom), but they may be relevant for other conditions. Exam- 
ples include France, where the stability of income and employment 
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can be relevant in proving that an applicant has his or her centre of 
professional life in France, and Sweden, where a stable income and no 
debts may be indicators of ‘leading a respectable life’. 

Knowledge of the country’s official language is also a frequent condition 
for general residence-based modes of acquisition. Only in Belgium, Ire- 
land, Italy and Sweden are language skills not an explicit condition for 
acquisition nor do they seem to play a role in the naturalisation or de- 
claration procedure in practice. In all other EU15 states, knowledge of 
the official language(s) is either implied indirectly in a general integra- 
tion clause (Spain) or is an explicit condition mentioned in secondary 
law (Denmark, the Netherlands) or the relevant law itself (all other 
states). In most states, it is the main or the only national language in 
which applicants for naturalisation must be proficient. Luxembourg is 
the only multilingual country where a basic knowledge of one of the 
languages, i.e. Luxemburgish, is always required (since 2002) and ap- 
plicants also need sufficient active and passive knowledge of any one of 
the three languages (Luxemburgish, French or German). 

In Austria, France, Germany, Greece and Spain, language skills are 
mainly tested in an interview by an official who is checking the condi- 
tions or, in the case of Greece, by a special Naturalisation Commission. 
However, additional writing and reading tests are sometimes applied 
in some Austrian provinces and some German Länder. In all five states, 
though, the personal circumstances of applicants seem to be taken into 
account when assessing their language skills. The main proof of lan- 
guage proficiency in Denmark, Finland, Luxembourg, Portugal and the 
United Kingdom is a certificate from a designated language school. For 
Denmark and the United Kingdom, this constitutes a tightening of the 
rules compared to the legal situation before the reforms of 2002 and 
2004 respectively, when language skills were still assessed in an inter- 
view. Since April 2003, the Netherlands has been the only EU15 state 
with a specifically designed language test for applicants for naturalisa- 
tion, which is part of the overall ‘naturalisation test’ (see also the next 
paragraph). As in most states mentioned above, however, applicants 
who can present certain other language certificates can be exempted 
from the test. In all states except Austria, Greece, Luxembourg and 
Spain, certain groups of persons (e.g. elderly applicants) may also be 
exempt from this condition. 

The official rationale for requiring that future nationals have a cer- 
tain knowledge of the language is that they should be able to commu- 
nicate with the authorities and their co-citizens, have access to essential 
information, integrate into and participate in society and/or meet their 
duties as citizens. In some states, however, a certain level of knowledge 
of the country and its society beyond language skills is already a condi- 
tion for naturalisation. No conditions of this kind were applicable in 
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2005 for the most important general residence-based modes of acquisi- 
tion in Austria, Belgium, Finland, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg 
and Sweden. In Portugal and Spain, knowledge of certain aspects of 
the respective country is not required directly by law, but it may be- 
come relevant for demonstrating an ‘effective connection to the Portu- 
guese community’ or ‘sufficient social integration into Spanish society’. 
In Spain, there are no formal instructions for judges conducting the in- 
terview to test this integration, but the General Directorate of Regis- 
trars and Notaries tries to exercise increasing control in this context 
and encourages judges to ask questions about Spanish history and so- 
ciety.” 

Denmark, France, Greece, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
explicitly require that applicants for naturalisation demonstrate a cer- 
tain knowledge of their future country of nationality. In Denmark, they 
must have knowledge of Danish society, culture and history. France re- 
quires knowledge of the ‘rights and duties conferred by French nation- 
ality’. The condition in Greece is sufficient knowledge of Greek history 
and Greek culture. In the Netherlands, knowledge of the Dutch politi- 
cal system, society and Dutch institutions must be proved. British law 
requires sufficient knowledge of various aspects of life in the United 
Kingdom. 

But how is this knowledge tested? In Greece, knowledge is tested to- 
gether with language proficiency in an interview before the Naturalisa- 
tion Commission. A special book is published by the Ministry in order 
to help applicants prepare for this interview. Applicants for naturalisa- 
tion in France have to demonstrate their knowledge in an oral test dur- 
ing an informal interview with a prefecture official. However, a propo- 
sal in early 2005 suggested introducing 20-30 minute interviews to test 
applicants language skills, knowledge of rights and duties and their as- 
similation in general at special ‘Assimilation Evaluation Offices’. In 
Denmark, the required knowledge has to be proved by certificates from 
approved educational institutions. In the Netherlands, the so-called ‘so- 
cietal orientation’ test, which is the first part of the overall ‘naturalisa- 
tion test’, contains 40 multiple-choice questions. The content of the ex- 
amination is not published and there are no official courses to prepare 
for it. Questions asked in the test deal with the Dutch polity as well as 
employment, income and financial matters, residence, health care, 
transport and traffic. Finally, in the United Kingdom, testing started in 
November 2005. The knowledge required covers history, law, politics, 
society and manners in the United Kingdom.” Applicants can prepare 
for the test with the help of a 150-page book entitled Life in the United 
Kingdom: A Journey to Citizenship. Applicants either have to take a com- 
puter-based test in a regional learning centre, in which they have to an- 
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swer 24 multiple-choice questions, or attend ‘ESOL-with-citizenship’ 
classes to demonstrate that knowledge. 

Rules regarding the acquisition of nationality also often contain ex- 
plicit requirements regarding proof of general ‘integration’ or ‘assimila- 
tion’ into the respective country’s society, which sometimes go beyond 
all conditions mentioned so far. No such clauses exist in the rules con- 
cerning the most important general residence-based modes of acquisi- 
tion of nationality in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Sweden or the United Kingdom. In Luxembourg, the law requires 
applicants for naturalisation to demonstrate ‘sufficient integration’. It 
also specifies that language proficiency in particular is relevant in this 
context and, in practice, the integration requirement does not seem to 
be interpreted as going beyond language skills. As mentioned above, 
Spain demands that applicants for naturalisation show ‘sufficient social 
integration into Spanish society’. Judges leading the investigations also 
enquire about the applicants’ family and social ties to in Spain, profes- 
sional and recreational activities and what they like or dislike about 
Spanish culture. In the same vein, when judging whether applicants 
have an ‘effective connection to the Portuguese community’ in Portu- 
gal, the Ministry of the Interior takes into account many things, includ- 
ing language skills and knowledge of Portugal, as well as affinity to tra- 
ditional Portuguese values, the duration of residence, employment, 
school attendance, family relations, membership of cultural institutions 
or sports clubs, or possession of property in Portugal. All in all, these 
clauses in Spain and Portugal leave much room for discretion. 

Two other states apply integration or assimilation clauses. In the 
Netherlands, a general condition for naturalisation is a sufficient level 
of integration into Dutch society. Since April 2003, the main test for 
integration is the ‘naturalisation test’ described above, but there are cer- 
tain additional grounds for the authorities to reject the granting of na- 
tionality on the basis of the integration clause, i.e. polygamy, legally in- 
valid foreign acts of repudiation” or other forms of behaviour that indi- 
cate a refusal by the applicant to ‘form part of Dutch society’. In 
France, a circular issued in 2000 requires that applicants show good 
‘social and cultural integration’, but it is unclear how this is assessed in 
practice. Beyond that, France is the only state explicitly requiring ‘as- 
similation’ into the country’s society. The law states that this involves 
knowledge of the French language and the ‘rights and duties conferred 
by French nationality’ in particular. However, authorities also check the 
acceptance of French values; polygamy is seen as a significant indica- 
tion that this acceptance is lacking (but, for example, wearing a head- 
scarf is not). 

Finally, for certain general residence-based modes of acquisition, a 
number of other requirements have to be met. The most frequent addi- 
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tional condition is that the acquisition of nationality must not violate cen- 
tral interests of the state, especially the maintenance of public order and 
national security. Explicit clauses of this kind exist in Austria, Den- 
mark, Finland, Germany, Spain and Sweden, but in most other states a 
veto of acquisition for public or national security reasons is most likely 
possible on the additional basis of more general ‘good character’ 
clauses." Beyond clauses regarding the public order, national security 
or other state interests, all other conditions not mentioned so far only 
exist in two states at most. This concerns the requirements that the 
granting of nationality must not endanger relations with other states (Portu- 
gal, Luxembourg); that applicants must intend to settle in the respective 
country after naturalisation (Ireland, United Kingdom); that the person 
is in good health (France) or of ‘sound mind’ (United Kingdom); that 
the applicants can prove their identity (Finland, Sweden); and that the ap- 
plication for naturalisation must be supported by two referees unrelated 
to the applicant (United Kingdom). 


3.2.1.3 Conclusions and trends 
What are the conclusions we can draw from the analysis of general re- 
sidence-based modes of acquisition? 

Firstly, laws and decrees in most states still contain vague clauses 
that give the authorities – often considerable – room for discretion and 
interpretation. Obscure conditions are most frequent in definitions of 
the required ‘good character’ (e.g. ‘good civic character’, no ‘serious 
crimes’, ‘decent life and manner’, ‘civic and loyal behaviour’, ‘respect- 
able life’) and ‘integration’ (e.g. ‘sufficient social integration’, ‘effective 
links’, ‘assimilation’). Unclear clauses are also applied in states that 
give applicants, at least under certain circumstances, a right to acquire 
nationality. This is in particular true for Austria (entitlement after fif- 
teen years with proof of ‘sufficient personal and professional integra- 
tion’, ‘general behaviour so far’); Belgium (‘no serious facts with respect 
to the person); Luxembourg (‘sufficient integration’, no ‘serious 
crimes’) and Spain (‘good civic conduct’, ‘sufficient social integration). 
Since 2003, the integration of applicants for naturalisation in the Neth- 
erlands has been checked in a standardised test, but because its con- 
tent is not disclosed, the concrete requirements also remain unclear. 
All in all, the clearest conditions for naturalisation based on an entitle- 
ment are found in Germany, even if they are not always the most liber- 
al. 

Secondly, it is essential that we focus on more than just the condi- 
tions for acquisition that are stipulated in the countries’ nationality 
acts. In a number of states, important conditions are only contained or 
further specified in ministerial decrees, circulars or regulations (espe- 
cially France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and the Uni- 
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ted Kingdom), administrative guidelines (Germany), or other texts (e.g. 
an agreement between the main parties in parliament in Denmark). 
These types of secondary law are often modified more frequently than 
the laws themselves, so that inferring continuity of the conditions from 
the continuity of the law may be misleading. In addition, if even sec- 
ondary law is not very helpful for finding out which criteria are actually 
used by authorities applying their discretion, the required documents 
submitted may provide additional hints. In particular, laws and decrees 
often do not prescribe that the target person needs to have sufficient 
means of subsistence, but the authorities still demand that pay slips or 
tax returns be supplied (e.g. Ireland, Italy and Luxembourg). 

Thirdly, it may be misleading to evaluate which states’ rules are 
more liberal and which are more restrictive on the basis of the list of 
material conditions applied. Ireland and Italy in particular are cases in 
point where the short list of material conditions in laws and decrees 
could lead to the conclusion that – leaving the required residence aside 
– the acquisition of nationality is easy in these two states. However, as 
the country reports in Volume 2 and the chapter on statistical develop- 
ments in this volume demonstrate, this is obviously not true. Two addi- 
tional considerations must be taken into account: firstly, how much 
discretion do the authorities have to grant or deny naturalisation? And, 
secondly, is there an effective right of appeal that can be used to enforce 
naturalisation, or can the right of appeal only prevent extreme abuses 
of administrative discretion? No right of appeal whatsoever exists in 
the naturalisation procedures in Belgium (in contrast to acquisition by 
declaration), Denmark or Greece. The available evidence indicates that 
the right of appeal is also rather ineffective in Ireland, Italy and the 
United Kingdom. Austria’s Administrative Court generally annuls deci- 
sions in naturalisation cases only if the authorities do not justify their 
decisions in any comprehensible way, but the discretion given to them 
is still wide. 

Fourthly, some obvious trends emerge concerning general residence- 
based acquisition of nationality over the past twenty years and, in parti- 
cular, over the past five to ten years. 

т The first trend is а wider acceptance of multiple nationality, occurring 
when foreign nationals acquire nationality;"? this is now generally 
allowed in all states except Austria, Denmark, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and Spain. The effectiveness of the loss of 
one’s foreign nationality is not checked by the authorities in Spain, 
however, and the government in Luxembourg plans to allow multi- 
ple nationality in early 2006. The last states to abolish the ban on 
multiple nationality were Italy (1992/2004), Sweden (2001) and 
Finland (2003). However, in all these states, pressure from emi- 
grants to be allowed to retain their nationality when naturalising 
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abroad seems to have been more decisive than concerns about the 
integration of immigrants in this respect. In 2000, Germany intro- 
duced many exemptions from the condition that previous national- 
ity must be lost before naturalisation. 

2 Another trend concerns tests of the applicants’ knowledge of various 
aspects of the respective country, which were recently introduced in 
Denmark (2002), France (2003), the Netherlands (2003) and the 
United Kingdom (2002, effective from November 2005). In total, 
six states now require such knowledge, at least for some of their 
general residence-based modes of acquisition (also: Greece and Ger- 
many for discretionary naturalisations, but not those based on an 
entitlement). In two more states, it is an important indicator of the 
required attachment to or integration into the country (Portugal, 
Spain). The trend seems to be continuing because in March 2005 
the Luxembourg Minister of Justice announced the drafting of a bill 
that will render the attendance of courses on language, culture and 
civics obligatory for applicants for naturalisation. The reform of 
Austria’s nationality law that has come into force in 2006 includes 
a compulsory written (multiple-choice) test on the ‘democratic order 
and the history of Austria and the respective province’.*° 

з Furthermore, all states but Belgium, Ireland, Italy and Sweden now 
explicitly require proficiency in the country’s official language(s). Two 
of the other states introduced explicit language conditions only in 
1999 or thereafter (Austria, Germany for naturalisation based on 
an entitlement) and four states have tightened the requirements 
since 2002 (Denmark, Luxembourg, Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom). The only state to abolish language skills as a require- 
ment for the acquisition of nationality was Belgium in 2000. The 
trend towards tighter restrictions seems bound to persist. It can, for 
example, be seen in the amendment of the Austrian Nationality Act 
that has come into force in 2006, which standardises and raises 
the required skills in German language tests. 

4 A fourth trend is to make the acquisition free of charge. This hap- 
pened recently in Belgium, France (both in 2000) and Luxembourg 
(2002). However, in the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, the 
total costs for naturalisation have actually gone up considerably – or 
will do so in the near future – because applicants have to pay for 
naturalisation tests. Despite the fact that the fees for naturalisation 
in Austria are already among the highest in all the EU15 states, the 
reform of Austria’s nationality law in late 2005 also included a sub- 
stantial fee increase. 


Developments in other areas do not demonstrate clear trends. Since 
1990, the required residence has been raised in five Southern European 
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and Nordic states by between one and five years (Italy in 1992, Greece 
in 1993, Portugal in 1994, Denmark in 2002 and Finland in 2003), 
but reduced in three other states by between two and seven years (Bel- 
gium and Germany in 2000, Luxembourg in 2001). The reform dis- 
cussed in Portugal since June 2005 plans to reduce the required stay 
for non-lusophone applicants from ten to six years. No clear trend can 
also be observed regarding the persons integrity or ‘good character’, 
especially since the criteria are often not very transparent. However, all 
states check at least the applicants’ criminal record and some states (e. 
g. Austria in 1999 and 2005/2006, Denmark in 2002) have made the 
respective rules more restrictive or are planning to do so. Sufficient 
means of subsistence are an explicit condition in seven EU15 states, but 
this can also be relevant in three more states. Three other states at least 
demand documents regarding income, payment of taxes, debts and/or 
social security benefits received. The only states without any such con- 
ditions are Belgium and the Netherlands. General integration and/or as- 
similation clauses exist for at least some general residence-based modes 
of naturalisation in seven states but, as for the subsistence require- 
ment, we could discern no clear trend, much less any change in the re- 
cent past.*' The only state to abolish a regulation in this respect was 
Belgium in 2000. Last but not least, most states still neither provide 
for a general residence-based acquisition of nationality via a declaratory 
procedure, nor have they abandoned discretionary decisions in this con- 
text. However, at least two states gave certain persons an additional 
right to be naturalised (Austria: entitlement after fifteen years with 
proof of ‘sufficient personal and professional integration’) or the option 
to acquire nationality by declaration (the Netherlands: applicants aged 
65 or older with fifteen years of residence). Other states did however 
go further: Belgium introduced the possibility of acquiring nationality 
by declaration after seven years of residence in 2000, and Germany 
gave applicants an entitlement to naturalisation in 1991 and further lib- 
eralised the respective regulations in 2000, especially by lowering the 
residence requirement from fifteen to eight years. Portugal will join 
the states that grant a right to acquire nationality via the general resi- 
dence-based procedures (Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
and Spain) should the reform pending in parliament be passed. 

Finally, no clear regional trends were observed. Among the Nordic 
states, Denmark tightened its rules considerably but Finland and Swe- 
den liberalised theirs by accepting multiple nationality. Conflicting 
trends also occurred in the Benelux states. The Netherlands made nat- 
uralisation markedly more difficult, while Belgium and Luxembourg 
generally moved in the opposite direction. The same is true in the Ger- 
man-speaking states, where the reform in Germany brought about a 
clear liberalisation of naturalisation in 2000, while Austria’s reform of 
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1999 introduced new restrictions – and the 2006 reform goes much 
further in this direction. Until recently, the clearest regional trend 
seemed to be in Southern Europe, where only Spain has refrained 
from making the general rules for naturalisation more restrictive since 
the early 1990s. The proposed liberalisation in Portugal will counter 
this trend, however. 


3.2.2 Socialisation-based acquisition of nationality (Ao7) 


Special socialisation- or residence-based modes of acquisition of nationality 
for persons who immigrated while minors or for minors irrespective of 
where they were born only exist in less than half of all states. In most 
cases, this acquisition under facilitated conditions can only occur after 
reaching majority, but is then in general realised via declaratory proce- 
dures (Denmark is an exception). Leaving aside provisions in France 
that are directed at unaccompanied minors, such rules exist only in the 
three Nordic and the three Benelux states. The main criterion for these 
modes of acquisition is residence of a duration of three to fourteen 
years while a minor and, in some cases, also — directly or indirectly – a 
certain period of school attendance. 

The most liberal rule in this context can be found in Sweden. It al- 
lows all minors with a permanent residence permit to acquire national- 
ity by simple notification by their parents after five years (three if they 
are stateless) of residence in the country. Children who were born in 
Sweden or immigrated at a very young age may therefore already have 
become nationals before starting school. The modes in the other five 
states all require the applicant to have reached majority age. Belgium 
gives young adults who have spent one year in the country before their 
sixth birthday an optional right to acquire nationality between the ages 
of eighteen and 22 if they have resided in the country in the year be- 
fore they make use of the option, as well as between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen or for nine years in total. In Finland, foreign na- 
tionals between the ages of eighteen and 23 can become nationals un- 
der similar conditions, which are two years of uninterrupted residence 
before the declaration and ten years in total. Luxembourg gives foreign 
nationals who have received all their compulsory schooling in the 
country an optional right to acquire nationality when they cease to be 
minors, which is tied to one year of residence before making use of the 
option and five years of residence in total. The most demanding resi- 
dence condition in this context is attached to the right to become a na- 
tional by declaration after coming of age in the Netherlands. It requires 
uninterrupted residence in the country since the age of four. In all five 
of these states, the main and only additional condition is an integrity 
clause (no criminal record or record of a certain kind; applicable in Fin- 
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land only since mid-2003) but, in Luxembourg, persons making the de- 
claration must also meet all the general conditions for naturalisation 
(especially loss of previous nationality and language skills; see Table 
3.6). The only state among those mentioned above that does not grant 
a general right to acquire nationality by declaration is Denmark. This 
right was abolished in 2004 and now only applies to Nordic nationals. 
There, foreign youths who arrived before the age of fifteen or who have 
at least four years of residence and three years of ‘education of a Dan- 
ish nature’ can only be naturalised under otherwise unchanged condi- 
tions, which (among other things) require the loss of their previous na- 
tionality, knowledge of the language and country and a more or less 
clean criminal record. 

No clear trend is evident for these modes of acquisition. The Nether- 
lands introduced its provisions only in 2003. Germany abolished a rele- 
vant mode in 2000 because the new general residence-based naturali- 
sation has the same or more relaxed requirements. Some states tigh- 
tened their rules considerably (Denmark, especially by reserving the 
right to acquire nationality by declaration in 2004 for Nordic nationals 
only; France in 2003 by introducing residence requirements), while 
others relaxed the conditions (Finland and Sweden allowed multiple 
nationality and Sweden reduced the residence requirement from ten to 
five years). 


3.3 Family relation-based modes of acquisition of nationality 


In the context of family relation-based modes of acquisition of national- 
ity, we concentrate mainly on the transfer of nationality to spouses of 
nationals (Ao8) and the regulations for children to whom the acquisi- 
tion of nationality is extended to (A14). The rules concerning the trans- 
fer of nationality to children of (naturalised) nationals after birth (Аод9) 
and to adopted children (Ато), as well as for an extended acquisition of 
nationality by spouses of foreign nationals (A13), will only be touched 
upon briefly in this abridged version of the comparison. 


3.3.1 Spouses of nationals (Ao8) 


Spouses of nationals are the first group mentioned in art. 6 (4) of the 
ECN as persons whose acquisition of nationality shall be facilitated by 
state parties. They no longer acquire nationality ex lege in any EU15 
state and special rules for spouses no longer apply only to women mar- 
rying male nationals. The last states to abolish regulations that only fa- 
cilitated acquisition by foreign women married to nationals were the 
Netherlands at the beginning of 1985 and Ireland and Luxembourg in 
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1986. The last states to abolish the automatic acquisition of nationality 
by foreign women marrying a national were Portugal in 1981 and 
Greece in 1984. However, all states facilitate the acquisition of national- 
ity by spouses of nationals in some way. Belgium, France, Luxembourg 
and Portugal, as well as the Netherlands under certain conditions, al- 
low spouses to acquire nationality via declaratory procedures. Austria 
and Italy grant them a right to naturalisation that regular applicants do 
not have, while Germany, the Netherlands and Spain entitle spouses of 
nationals to naturalisation in the same way as regular applicants. This 
means that only the three Nordic states as well as Greece, Ireland** 
and the United Kingdom always refer this group to discretionary natur- 
alisation procedures under slightly relaxed conditions (see also Table 
3-7). 

Besides the condition that the spouse be married to a national at the 
time of application, most states also demand a certain duration of mar- 
riage and/or that the married couple have already had a common life 
and/or household for some time. A certain duration of marriage is pre- 
scribed in twelve states and normally ranges from one to three years, 
whereas the existence of a common household for a period of between 
six months and three years is stipulated in six states, at times com- 
bined with a certain duration of marriage. Often, these marriage or 
common household/life requirements are linked to certain residence 
conditions. This is true in fourteen states, which have requirements of 
six months to at least six years, even if in some states no residence is 
required under certain circumstances. Lastly, the laws in six states 
make a distinction with respect to the time when nationality of the respec- 
tive country was acquired by the spouse, i.e. whether it was acquired be- 
fore or after the marriage or before or after establishing a common 
household. 

The rules in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden target spouses at different stages of their residence 
and/or marriage or common household. Austria requires one year of 
marriage and four years of residence, or two years of marriage and 
three years of residence. However, if the Austrian spouse has already 
held nationality for at least ten years, then the foreign spouse does not 
have to reside in Austria at all if the marriage has already lasted for five 
years. The law in Belgium does not stipulate a certain duration of mar- 
riage, it only says that it has to be effective at present. The married cou- 
ple must however have lived together in Belgium for three years or, if 
they have only lived together for between six months and three years, 
the foreign spouse must have had a residence permit valid for at least 
three months over the past three years. In Denmark, the required resi- 
dence of eight, seven or six years depends on a duration of marriage of 
one, two or three years respectively. A common household is required 
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at the time of application and the Danish spouse must have held na- 
tionality for at least three years. For the acquisition of nationality by de- 
claration in France, either one year of residence and two years of mar- 
riage and a common life with a French national are necessary or, if the 
target person has a shorter period of residence in France or none at all, 
then three years of marriage and a common life are required. A third 
way to acquire nationality is by discretionary naturalisation, for which 
no requirements regarding duration of marriage, common household 
or residence apply. Spouses of nationals in Italy are entitled to naturali- 
sation either after six months of residence or three years of marriage, 
whichever comes first. In the Netherlands, three years of marriage and 
a common household are required for naturalisation. It does not mat- 
ter whether or not the couple lives abroad, as long as the spouses do 
not live in the target person’s country of nationality. Foreign spouses 
can also acquire nationality by declaration, but this requires a duration 
of marriage of at least three years and fifteen years of residence. Lastly, 
according to rules of practice, naturalisation is possible in Sweden after 
three years of residence as well as two years of marriage and a com- 
mon household with a Swedish national, who must hold nationality 
for that whole period. However, a person who has been married to a 
Swedish national for at least ten years and living abroad, except in his 
or her state of nationality, can be exempt from the residence require- 
ment, but only if strong ties to Sweden are proven. 

With the exception of the United Kingdom, where neither the law 
nor rules of practice contain rules in this respect, all other states only 
stipulate a certain duration of marriage and/or a common household. 
The required duration of marriage is one year in Spain, two years in 
Germany and three years in Ireland, Luxembourg and Portugal. A com- 
mon household must have existed for three years in Finland and Lux- 
embourg, whereas in Portugal no common household is necessary 
and, in Germany, Ireland and Spain, the married couple only needs to 
live together at the time of application. Some states that do not require 
а certain duration for а common household try to ensure that the com- 
mon life is not just being maintained for the purpose of being eligible 
for acquisition of nationality. In Germany, the entitlement to naturali- 
sation is limited to the extent that the authorities can deny applications 
in cases of marriage of convenience or a failed marriage, which only 
continues formally. Ireland demands that the Irish spouse submit an 
affidavit to the Minister, stating that the married couple is in fact living 
together as husband and wife. In Spain, the couple must not be legally 
or de facto separated. The legislation in Portugal and Sweden pre- 
scribes that the reference person must hold nationality for the whole 
prescribed period of marriage or common household, whereas in Fin- 
land, Germany, Luxembourg and Ireland it is irrelevant for naturalisa- 
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tion whether the spouse acquires nationality before or after marriage. 
With the exception of Portugal, all states addressed in this paragraph 
also require the foreign spouse to have already been residing in the 
country for some time. The residence condition is one year in Spain 
and in Ireland, three years in Germany, Luxembourg and the United 
Kingdom (with no more than 270 days absence) and, in Finland, four 
years uninterruptedly or six years in total since the age of fifteen, the 
last two years without interruption. 

Greece has to be mentioned separately in this context. Before a re- 
form in late 2004, the law did not stipulate a certain duration of mar- 
riage, only that wedlock with a Greek national was ‘taken in account’ 
for the naturalisation. Since then, an applicant can be naturalised three 
years after he or she has married a Greek national, but only if he or 
she has a common child born in wedlock with the Greek national. 

We cannot go into detail about other conditions to be fulfilled be- 
sides those concerning the marriage, common household, residence 
and the time the reference person has held nationality. Suffice to say 
that, where no right to acquisition by declaration is granted, the gener- 
al conditions for naturalisation for spouses are mostly the same as 
those for regular applicants (see also Table 3.7). The most important ex- 
ceptions in this context are Italy (many fewer conditions for spouses), 
the Netherlands (no loss of previous nationality required) and Greece 
(privileged treatment only if the spouse and the national have a com- 
mon child). 

Reforms since the early 1990s have mainly brought new restrictions. 
In many states, new or tightened general conditions for naturalisation 
– especially knowledge of the country (Denmark, Greece) or the lan- 
guage (Austria, Denmark, Luxembourg) or both (the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom) – were also made applicable to spouses of nationals. 
However, changes also affected the conditions or procedural aspects of 
the acquisition for this particular group. Belgium introduced a resi- 
dence condition of three years in 1993. Denmark raised the required 
residence from four to six years to six to eight years (depending on the 
duration of marriage) in 2002. France introduced a residence condition 
of one year and raised the required duration of marriage from one to 
two years in 2003. Since then, French legislation also requires that 
spouses demonstrate language skills. Greece limited the facilitated nat- 
uralisation to spouses who have a child with a Greek national in 2004. 
Ireland abolished the right of spouses to acquire nationality by declara- 
tion in 2002. Since 1994, Portugal asks spouses for proof of ‘effective 
links to the Portuguese community’. Counter-examples are rare: Swe- 
den reduced the required duration of residence and marriage by one 
year each in 1989. Finland specified the requisite condition of resi- 
dence and common life in 2003, which made the conditions more 
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transparent. The Netherlands, finally, granted the right to acquire na- 
tionality by declaration after fifteen years of residence in 2003. The 
trend towards restricting the acquisition of nationality by spouses of 
nationals, which is mostly motivated by the desire to combat ‘mar- 
riages of convenience’, appears set to continue, though. The reform 
that came into force in early 2006 in Austria raised the required resi- 
dence from three or four to six years and the duration of marriage 
from one or two to five years; the naturalisation of persons married to 
Austrian nationals for five years already who reside abroad will no 
longer be possible. 

On the other hand, the transfer of nationality to partners is also the 
one area in the context of family relation-based modes in which rights 
of acquisition have been broadened in the more or less recent past. Var- 
ious states have given unmarried heterosexual and homosexual part- 
ners of nationals the chance to acquire nationality under the same or 
comparable conditions as spouses. Heterosexual and homosexual com- 
panions who live with nationals in relationships ‘resembling marriage’ 
can be naturalised under the same conditions as spouses in Finland 
(since 2001), Sweden (since 1976 for heterosexual, since 1994 for 
same-sex partners) and the Netherlands (since 1998). Denmark (since 
1989), Germany (since 2001), Belgium (since 2004) and Spain (since 
2005) treat registered homosexual partners or spouses in the same way 
as heterosexual spouses with respect to access to nationality. 


3.3.2 Extension of acquisition of nationality to spouses (A13) 


While all EUr5 states provide for special provisions for spouses of na- 
tionals, rules concerning the facilitated extension of acquisition of nation- 
ality to spouses of foreign nationals who are about to acquire nationality 
themselves only exist in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany and Lux- 
embourg. The main or even only relaxation of conditions in all five 
states involves a reduction of the required residence by two (Luxem- 
bourg) to seven years (Austria), but Austria and Germany make this de- 
pendent on a certain duration of marriage of at least one to two years. 
In all other states, persons who apply for naturalisation together with 
their spouses have to meet the general conditions. 


3.3.3 Transfer of nationality to children of (naturalised) nationals (Aog) ог 
acquisition of nationality by adoption (Ато) 


Children of nationals generally acquire nationality by ius sanguinis. 
However, most states also have specific provisions for children of per- 
sons who became nationals after the child’s birth or for children of na- 
tionals in general, irrespective of when they acquired nationality (Aog), 
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as well as for persons adopted by nationals (Ато). Apart from rules for 
adopted children – all EU15 states except Austria provide for an auto- 
matic acquisition of nationality by minors upon adoption by a national 
under certain circumstances – little can be said about these modes of 
acquisition in comparative terms because they target rather diverse 
groups of persons. Italy and the Netherlands have special rules for per- 
sons whose filiation with a national is established after birth, and Aus- 
tria, Greece, Sweden and the United Kingdom provide for an ex lege ac- 
quisition of nationality by persons legitimised by marriage between 
their parents. In both cases, the parent’s nationality at the time of the 
child’s birth is irrelevant (which is in contrast to acquisition by legiti- 
mation or establishment of filiation elsewhere). Eight states give for- 
eign minors in the custody of nationals the option to be naturalised un- 
der facilitated conditions (Austria, Denmark, Finland, France and Ire- 
land) or to acquire nationality by declaration (the Netherlands, Portugal 
and Spain). Belgium and France even allow the adult children of na- 
tionals to acquire nationality under relaxed requirements. 


3.3.4 Extension of acquisition of nationality to children (A14) 


Of greater relevance in practice are regulations concerning the simulta- 
neous acquisition of nationality by minors and their parents. Only Ireland, 
Portugal and Spain do not have such provisions in their laws, which 
means that minor children can only acquire nationality (via the modes 
mentioned above) as soon as one of their parents has become a na- 
tional. By contrast, in Belgium, France, Greece, Italy and Luxembourg, 
minors in the custody of and/or living with a person acquiring nation- 
ality always become nationals ex lege. In Denmark, this is the case in 
most situations (exceptions: extension of naturalisation can be refused 
because a child approaching the age of majority has a serious criminal 
record). The same rules apply in at least some situations in Germany 
(if the authorities do not exclude the child from the naturalisation de- 
cree, which happens in most cases) and Sweden (children of persons 
acquiring nationality by notification). In Austria, Finland, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom, the extension of acquisition to children 
is never automatic, but has to be applied for. Most of these states do 
not require a certain duration of stay. Only Germany always demands 
three years of residence, while Finland, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom only require a certain duration of residence (three 
to four years, duration not specified in the United Kingdom) for chil- 
dren approaching majority. In addition to conditions that aim to pre- 
vent conflicts over the child’s custody (the principal applicant must 
have custody of or live with the child, or both parents must give their 
consent), few other requirements generally apply to the extension of ac- 
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quisition of nationality. Exceptions in this respect are Austria, Finland 
and Germany, where nearly all minors have to meet all the general nat- 
uralisation conditions (see section 3.2.1.2). Additional conditions in 
other states mainly concern older minors’ criminal records. Co-natura- 
lised children in the Netherlands and Denmark (but not those to 
whom the acquisition of nationality by declaration is extended) as well 
as children acquiring nationality ex lege in Luxembourg do not even 
have to give up their previous nationality. 

With the exception of reforms of the general conditions for naturali- 
sation that also affected the extension of acquisition of nationality to 
children in Austria, Finland and Germany, legislative activity in this 
area has been rather scarce in the past ten to twenty years. Minor 
changes only occurred in Austria (minors aged twelve or older have 
had to file their own application since 1999) and the Netherlands in- 
troduced the special mode of extension of acquisition by declaration in 
2003, which does not require a certain duration of residence. In this 
context, the new legal regulations that came into force in Austria in 
early 2006 are completely out of line. Not only will all the new restric- 
tive requirements mentioned in section 3.2.1.3 apply to co-applicant 
children as well, but children aged ten to fourteen who did not score 
highly in German over the past year will be denied the right to the ex- 
tension of naturalisation, unless they pass the general German lan- 
guage and societal knowledge tests designed for adults. The initial ver- 
sion of this proposal was the target of massive public criticism, but 
was modified only slightly. The version that was passed in the end still 
makes Austria by far the most restrictive country in this respect. 


3.4 Affinity-based modes of acquisition of nationality 


Under the heading of affinity-based modes of acquisition of nationality 
we mainly included modes of acquisition targeting foreign nationals 
(A16), nationals of certain foreign states (A18) and persons with a cer- 
tain cultural (ethnic, linguistic and religious) affinity to the country 
(Ато). The other modes in this context – those targeted at persons with 
special nationality statuses (Ату: only exists in the United Kingdom), at 
persons who were presumed to be nationals for some time (A20: rules 
exist in five states) and at persons with other affinities to the country 
(A21: rules exist in seven states) – are not of much relevance in practice 
in most states and will therefore be left out of consideration below. 
Approaches in this area differ widely between the EU15 states. Some 
states even put more emphasis on affinity-based modes than on family 
relation-based and residence-based modes of acquisition. The reasons 
for this can be found in traditions of emigration and recent histories of 
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immigration, pressure from emigrant communities abroad, the exis- 
tence of ethnic diasporas with which the state wants to maintain con- 
tact or even repatriate, and in strongly ethnicised conceptions of na- 
tionality. The greatest differences can be observed with respect to 
modes of acquisition of nationality based on cultural affinity, in the 
context of which we also took into account modes that are based on fa- 
mily relations to former or deceased nationals (A12) because they fre- 
quently overlap with modes based on cultural affinity. Modes of acqui- 
sition of this kind exist in all states except Austria, Finland, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and the United Kingdom. However, strong disparities 
can also be observed regarding policies that foster the reacquisition of 
nationality by former nationals and acquisition by nationals of specific 
states. Modes of the latter kind target nationals of EU/EEA-states (Aus- 
tria, Germany and Italy), of former colonies or culturally similar states 
(France, Portugal and Spain), or of other Nordic states (Denmark, Fin- 
land and Sweden). Lastly, all states have at least one mode of acquisi- 
tion of nationality by former nationals, but most states even have more 
than one mode in this context. The reason for this multitude of regula- 
tions for reacquisition is that most states provide different regulations 
for persons depending on how or under which circumstances they 
have lost nationality. Regulations aim at the following reasons for loss: 

I marriage to a foreign national on the basis of rules no longer in 
force (Austria, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal); 

2 acquisition of a foreign nationality (Finland, France, Portugal, the 

United Kingdom); 

loss as a minor (Austria, Greece, Portugal); 

4 1088 due to long residence abroad (Finland, France); 

loss under particular historical circumstances, especially because 

the person had to flee the country in the past (Austria, Germany, 

Greece); 

б loss of nationality and acquisition of a particular foreign nationality 
(Italy, Nordic states); 

7 loss for other reasons or by other groups of persons (France: former 
politicians; Italy: loss due to military service abroad; United King- 
dom: persons with connection to the UK); and 

8 loss of nationality for no reason in particular ог for any reason, ex- 
cept in most cases loss by withdrawal following certain offences (all 
states except Greece and Portugal). 


Ww 


мл. 


It is interesting to note that all the existing regulations targeting per- 
sons who lost nationality for reasons 1 to 5 do not prescribe residence 
in the country as a condition for reacquisition, while reasons 6 and 7 
are almost exclusively targeted at former nationals with residence in 
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the country. General rules of reacquisition are more or less evenly split 

between those that do and those that do not require residence. Finally, 

seven states – Germany, Greece, Ireland, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain 
and the United Kingdom – до not demand domicile in the country for 
any of their modes of reacquisition. 

The whole extent of the variety of affinity-based modes of acquisition 
can only be appreciated if all three types of modes are examined simul- 
taneously. On the basis of their approaches with respect to cultural affi- 
nity-based modes of acquisition, we distinguish three different groups 
of five states each: 1) states with no cultural affinity-based modes of ac- 
quisition; 2) states with cultural affinity-based modes, which require 
that the target person has residence in the country; and 3) states with 
cultural affinity-based modes, which do not require residence in the 
country and/or pursue a policy of ‘repatriation’ (see also Table 3.8). 

1 Austria, Finland, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
do not facilitate the acquisition of nationality of applicants with a 
certain religious, linguistic or cultural background. However, three 
of these states give nationals of particular foreign states privileged 
access to nationality after a certain period of residence. The two 
Nordic states traditionally entitle nationals of other Nordic states to 
acquire nationality by declaration or notification after five (Sweden) 
or six years (Finland), while in Austria nationals of other EEA states 
can be naturalised on a discretionary basis after four (rather than 
ten) years of residence since 1999. 

Finland, the Netherlands and Sweden give former nationals a right 
to regain nationality by declaration or notification, but only if they 
prove one to two years of residence, if they have lost nationality for 
certain reasons or if they are nationals of certain states (in Finland 
and Sweden: Nordic nationals). In the United Kingdom, an uncon- 
ditional right to reacquire nationality by registration is only open to 
persons who renounced British citizenship in order to acquire a for- 
eign nationality and, in Austria, a right to reacquisition by notifica- 
tion only applies to persons who fled Austria during Nazi rule. Even 
though none of these states encourages the reacquisition of nation- 
ality by former nationals on a larger scale, recent reforms have 
nevertheless made reacquisition easier in these states. Sweden 
(2001) and Finland (2003) accepted multiple nationality after pres- 
sure from emigrant groups, which now also benefits former na- 
tionals who reacquire nationality. The same two states introduced 
transitional rules for persons who lost nationality due to the former 
ban on multiple nationality. Finally, three states introduced new 
modes of reacquisition. This concerns reacquisition by notification 
after two years of residence in Sweden (2001) or by declaration after 
one year in the Netherlands (2003) and the possibility of reacquir- 
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ing nationality via discretionary naturalisation after four (minors) or 
six years of residence in Austria (1999). 

2 The defining commonality among the second group of states (Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Italy and Luxembourg) is the fact that all 
of them facilitate the acquisition of nationality by persons with a 
certain cultural affinity to the state, but mostly only after the person 
has taken up residence in the country. In France, francophone per- 
sons with a French education can apply for naturalisation immedi- 
ately after taking up residence and, in the other four states, certain 
descendants of former or deceased nationals can acquire nationality 
via a declaratory procedure (Belgium, Italy and Luxembourg) or nat- 
uralisation (Denmark) after two to four years of residence. In addi- 
tion, what also sets Denmark apart from the other two Nordic Е015 
states is that it facilitates the naturalisation of certain foreign na- 
tionals with a cultural affinity to the state, і.е. ‘Danish-minded’ per- 
sons from Southern Schleswig, by reducing their required residence 
to two years. 

A mode of acquisition targeting nationals of certain foreign states 
underlines the cultural approach in France. Persons from territories 
over which France has exercised sovereignty at any time can apply 
for naturalisation immediately after entering the country. By con- 
trast, in Denmark (Nordic nationals) and Italy (EU nationals), privi- 
leged access to nationality after a certain period of stay is not based 
on colonial ties for nationals of certain foreign states, but on mem- 
bership of the same union of states. 

Lastly, the granting of rights to reacquire nationality to persons with 
residence abroad is also less widespread in these states. Only 
France, Italy and Luxembourg give certain former nationals living 
abroad the right to regain nationality by declaration, while Belgium 
and Denmark only grant such rights to some former nationals after 
certain periods of residence. However, the rules for reacquisition in 
Italy, which are by far the most generous in this group, definitely 
have the potential to re-attract emigrants. Former Italian nationals 
either acquire nationality ex lege or by declaration immediately upon 
re-establishing domicile in the country or after a maximum of one 
year of residence. The rules were even more liberal from 1992 to 
1997, when former nationals (and their descendants) were given 
the right to (re)acquire nationality by simple declaration, even if 
they resided abroad. Although Italy now mainly demands residence 
in the country for the modes in question, it has much in common 
with the third group of states because it actively encourages the ac- 
quisition of nationality by former nationals and their descendants — 
and the rules for reacquisition are much more relevant in practice 
than the ones for general residence-based acquisition of national- 
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ity.” It is also the only country in this group where important liber- 
alising changes have occurred especially in this area since the early 
19908. 

з The third group of states, comprising Germany, Greece, Ireland, 
Portugal and Spain, is the most coherent. The main commonality 
of these states is that they all have policies of granting nationality to 
ethnic diasporas or descendants of former or deceased nationals 
abroad. Germany and Greece also facilitate the acquisition of na- 
tionality by descendants of nationals or persons with the same eth- 
nic background more generally, but their main polices in this con- 
text are aimed at ‘repatriating’ ethnic diasporas from the former So- 
viet Union. Greece started its return programme for Pontian 
Greeks in 1990, while Germany introduced its policy for ‘Aussie- 
dler’ in the 1950s, even though the numbers of repatriated persons 
increased markedly only after 1989. However, in the late 1990s and 
early 20008, both states tightened the initially very liberal rules of 
acquisition of nationality to some degree. By contrast, Ireland and 
especially Portugal and Spain target descendants of nationals and/ 
or persons with an affinity to the country irrespective of where they 
reside. Spain introduced an additional option right to acquire na- 
tionality for children of native-born Spanish nationals only in 2002 
and relaxed the conditions for naturalisation by descendants of na- 
tionals in the same year, while the respective modes of acquisition 
in Portugal (naturalisation of persons with Portuguese ancestry or 
members of Portuguese communities abroad under very relaxed 
conditions) and Ireland (naturalisation of persons of Irish descent 
or association) have already been in place much longer. 

These policies facilitating the acquisition of nationality by persons 
with a cultural affinity to the country are complemented in all five 
states by modes of reacquisition of nationality for former nationals 
who (with certain exceptions) do not require residence in the coun- 
try. The most liberal approaches in this context are those in Ireland, 
Portugal and Spain. Ireland allows all persons who initially became 
Irish by birth in (Northern) Ireland to reacquire nationality by sim- 
ple declaration without any further condition. In Portugal, persons 
who renounced nationality (since 1981 the only mode of loss) in or- 
der to acquire a foreign nationality can reacquire it easily by declara- 
tion or occasionally even ex lege; since 2004 the public prosecutor 
can no longer oppose reacquisition. Spain grants the right to reac- 
quire nationality by simple declaration to former Spanish nationals 
‘by origin’ (other former nationals can be naturalised). Over the past 
fifteen years, this mode of reacquisition has increasingly been liber- 
alised by abolishing the one-year residence requirement (1990), by 
exempting the largest group of former nationals, i.e. emigrants 
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(1995) and their children (2002) from the residence requirement al- 
together; and by no longer demanding a renunciation of the pre- 
vious nationality (2002). 

Finally, three of these states also take an approach directed at na- 
tionals of specific foreign states to foster the acquisition of national- 
ity by persons with a cultural affinity to the country. Portugal gives 
nationals of lusophone states and Spain grants nationals of Latin 
American states, other former colonies and certain neighbouring 
countries privileged access to naturalisation, while Germany re- 
duced the required residence period for persons from German- 
speaking countries. 


On the whole, together with Italy, the five states in the third group 
clearly place the strongest emphasis on affinity-based modes of acquisi- 
tion of nationality. Especially in the Southern European states, facilita- 
tion of the acquisition of nationality based on cultural affinity takes 
clear precedence over residence-based modes of acquisition — to a les- 
ser extent this was also true in Germany before the reform that came 
into force in 2000. Furthermore, the possibilities for affinity-based ac- 
quisition of nationality were extended in most of these states since the 
early 19908, even though some states have also introduced certain new 
restrictions in their repatriation policies since the late 1990s (Germany 
and Greece) or discontinued very liberal transitional reacquisition pro- 
grammes (Italy). However, as we saw above, none of the other EU15 
states made the acquisition of nationality by persons with certain affi- 
nities to the country markedly more difficult and some even made it 
much easier (especially for former nationals). 


3.5 Other modes of acquisition of nationality 


We conclude this comparison by turning to the residual group of other 
modes of acquisition. Regulations covered by this heading include 
modes of acquisition for persons with special achievements for the 
country (A24) and for persons in the state’s public service (A25). Eight 
states currently have provisions of the first type and seven states facili- 
tate the acquisition of nationality by the second group of persons (see 
Table 3.9). Furthermore, we looked into rules that grant privileged ac- 
cess to nationality to persons who dispose of or are willing to invest 
certain amounts of money in the country (A26). However, since Ire- 
land abolished a similar scheme in 1998, no EU15 state currently pro- 
vides for the possibility of ‘buying’ a passport. Due to the fact that all 
of these modes are of very limited relevance in practice, however, we 
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do not intend to describe them any further in this short version of the 
comparison. 

From a normative perspective, the most important modes in this re- 
sidual category are those targeted at recognised refugees (A22) and sta- 
teless persons (A23). Twelve ЕЏ15 states — the exceptions being the 
Netherlands, Portugal and the United Kingdom – do facilitate the ac- 
quisition of nationality by refugees, in particular by reducing the re- 
quired duration of residence, in comparison to regular naturalisation, 
by one to six years or by waiving it completely (France, Ireland). The re- 
quired residence for refugees is two instead of three years in Belgium; 
four years in Austria (instead of ten), Finland (instead of six) and Swe- 
den (instead of five); five instead of ten years in Greece, Italy and 
Spain; six instead of eight years in Germany and eight instead of nine 
years in Denmark. With the exception of proof of having lost the pre- 
vious nationality, which is not required in any state, the relaxing of 
other conditions for naturalisation is rather the exception. Interestingly, 
despite the fact that international law has required the facilitation of 
naturalisation since the 1951 Geneva Refugee Convention, Austria, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Greece and Sweden only introduced special 
rules for refugees in 1999 or later. However, the revised nationality law 
that came into force in Austria in early 2006 raised the residence re- 
quirement for refugees from four to six years. All other new restric- 
tions on naturalisation apply to them as well. On the other hand, they 
are entitled to naturalisation for the first time. 

Last but not least, all states except Luxembourg, Portugal and Spain 
facilitate the acquisition of nationality after birth by stateless persons. 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and the United Kingdom give na- 
tive-born stateless persons privileged access to nationality while minors 
or shortly after reaching majority. Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Ger- 
many, Greece, Ireland, Italy and Sweden also allow stateless persons to 
acquire nationality under more or less the same conditions as recog- 
nised refugees. The Netherlands permits them to be naturalised after 
three years of residence or, if they have been stateless since birth, to ac- 
quire nationality by declaration. The general trend since the early 
1990s in this area is also one of liberalisation. Beyond the changes for 
refugees mentioned above, which are relevant for stateless persons as 
well, this is due to the fact that new modes of acquisition were intro- 
duced in Sweden and the Netherlands in 2001 and 2003 respectively. 


3.6 Density and frequency of different regulations 


We merged modes Ат2 (acquisition by relatives of former or deceased 
nationals) and Ато (cultural affinity-based acquisition) because both 
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are based on the concept of descent in most cases. We can now ask: in 
how many of the 26 categories according to our typology do states ac- 
tually have specific provisions? Considerable differences are evident 
with respect to the density of regulations in the Е015 states. At one end 
of the spectrum are Germany and France, both of which currently have 
provisions that can be classified as examples of twenty of the (now) 26 
different modes of acquisition (see Table 3.9). At the other end of the 
spectrum are Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Portugal, whose na- 
tionality regulations explicitly only target thirteen groups of persons 
underlying our types of modes of acquisition. All other states occupy 
the middle ground with slightly more (Austria, Belgium, Finland, 
Greece, Italy and Spain) or slightly fewer (Denmark, Ireland, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom) than the mean of 15.7 different modes ac- 
cording to our classification scheme. 

It is hard to explain this variation in the density of regulations across 
the whole spectrum of modes of acquisition at this point. From a meth- 
odological point of view, it has to be mentioned that certain regulations 
were classified twice because they met the defining criteria of more 
than one mode of acquisition, but this fact did not affect the results 
systematically. Beyond that, it can be hypothesised that the following 
factors are relevant in this context, without claiming to be exhaustive. 
Firstly, if a state (or the government of the day) accepts its history of 
immigration and tries to find various means to legally integrate immi- 
grants and their descendants by means of nationality acquisition, the 
chances increase that a variety of different modes of acquisition target- 
ing various groups of persons are provided. France has already ac- 
cepted immigration as a fact for some time, while governments in Ger- 
many have refused to do so for many decades. However, the SPD- 
Greens coalition that assumed office in 1998 brought about changes in 
this respect. These were seen in the new nationality law that came into 
force in 2000 and the administrative guidelines that have been effec- 
tive since early 2001. Both the law and the guidelines cater to various 
different groups of foreign nationals. Secondly, a tradition of trying to 
maintain contacts with emigrants and a diaspora, which is defined as 
belonging to the same ethnic group as the respective state’s majority 
population, frequently leads to the inclusion of legal rules that allow 
former nationals (A16), relatives of deceased or former nationals (A12) 
or persons with a specific cultural affinity to the country (Ато) to ac- 
quire nationality under facilitated conditions. Thirdly, legal traditions 
may have a role to play in this context as well, insofar as a tradition of 
providing executive authorities with detailed guidelines increases the 
chances of the inclusion of numerous regulations for different target 
groups. On the other hand, in states where the executive traditionally 
has more room for discretionary decisions and/or in which conditions 
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Notes from Table 3.9 on previous page. 
For definitions of modes Aoi to А27, see Chapter 2, section 2.2.1. No examples were 
found of modes A11 and A15. 


ISa = lus sanguinis. 
ISo = lus soli. 
FSI = Modes of acquisition at birth targeted at foundlings and children who would 


otherwise be stateless. 

BRBMA = Basic residence-based modes of acquisition. 

A = Automatic (ex lege) acquisition of nationality. 

D = Acquisition by Declaration (or Notification, Registration, Option, or similar): 
facilitated procedure and conditions requiring a declaration (notification, etc.) 
Acquisition is mostly automatic (no approval by authorities required) when all 
conditions are met. 


E = Entitlement to naturalisation: application by the person required, but 
authorities have to grant nationality if all conditions are met. 

N = Acquisition by Discretionary Naturalisation: application required and granting 
lies within the authority's discretion. 

(.+.) = Codes in round brackets indicate transitional modes of acquisition or modes 


no longer in force, but in force at some point since 1985. 

E] = Codes in square brackets indicate modes of acquisition that are obviously 
relevant only to small or very special groups of persons relative to the overall 
group of persons defined by the respective mode of acquisition. 


for eligibility to certain rights are not defined in great detail in the law, 
the provision of numerous modes of acquisition in the state’s national- 
ity law becomes more unlikely. 

Despite the variations in the overall distribution of modes of acquisi- 
tion, some modes exist іп all EU15 states. The core of each state’s na- 
tionality law is regulations targeted at children born to parents who are 
nationals (ius sanguinis at birth, Aor); persons with a certain period of 
residence without any other special status (Аоб); spouses of nationals 
(Ao8); former nationals (A16) and foundlings and/or children born in 
the state’s territory who would otherwise be stateless (Аоз). However, 
three more modes are currently provided in the laws of all states but 
one in some way or another. These are acquisition iure soli after birth 
(Ао5), even though a few states only target persons born stateless on 
their territory with their respective provisions; the transfer of national- 
ity to children of nationals, irrespective of whether they were already 
nationals at the time of the child’s birth (Aog); and modes of acquisi- 
tion targeted especially at children adopted by nationals (Ато). 

On the other hand, for two categories in our typology we could find 
no example in any Е015 state, specifically for the transfer of nationality 
to relatives other than spouses (including non-married partners) and 
children (Art), as well as the extension of the acquisition of nationality 
to relatives outside the core family (A15). An investment-based mode of 
acquisition of nationality (A26) has existed only in one state in our 
sample since 1985, in Ireland, but was abolished in 1998. In one more 
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category, only one state has an entry, i.e. the United Kingdom in the ca- 
tegory of modes of acquisition targeted at special nationals with re- 
stricted citizenship (Ату). This is for the simple reason that only this 
state defines statuses of special nationality that do not confer full citi- 
zenship rights on their holders. 


Notes 


оо ~ 


то 


II 


12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


For example, art. 6 (1) of the European Convention on Nationality (ECN) stipulates 
that foundlings shall acquire nationality ex lege and that state parties are obliged to 
provide for the acquisition of nationality by children born on their territory who do 
not acquire another nationality at birth. 

See Chapter 1, section 1.2.5. 

However, like all other minors in Sweden, whether born in the country or not, they 
can become Swedish nationals by simple notification after five years of residence 
(Аота); see section 3.2.2. 

See also Chapter 6 on statistical developments. 

It has to be emphasised again that the changes of late 2005/early 2006 in Austria 
could not be taken into account here. They will only be addressed briefly in sections 
on trends and developments. 

For details on the other modes, see section 3.3.1 in the long version of Chapter 3 
available under www.imiscoe.org/natac. 

Before August 1998, the Finnish President formally decided nationality matters. 

See Chapter 5 on the NGOs’ evaluation of nationality law and practice. 

With the reform that came into force in Austria in 2006, the fees were raised by 
€ 175. 

This is in contrast to the practice in a number of new EU Member States; see 
Bauböck, Perchinig & Sievers (forthcoming). 

However, according to the 1963 Strasbourg Convention on the Reduction of Cases of 
Multiple Nationality and on Military Obligations in Cases of Multiple Nationality, 
nationals of states that ratified this convention will lose nationality automatically in 
three of these nine states, і.е. Belgium, France and Italy. Other states that ratified the 
Convention and (still) apply its regulations concerning the prevention of multiple 
nationality are Austria, Denmark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Norway. 

In the Netherlands, the renunciation requirement was abolished in 1992, but 
reintroduced in 1997. 

For the list of exemptions as well as details on the enforcement of this condition in 
practice, see the long version of Chapter 3 available under www.imiscoe.org/natac. 
For more details, see section 3.3.1.12 in the long version of Chapter 3 available under 
www.imiscoe.org/natac. 

See below for more details on the integration requirements in both states. 

See, e.g., Jordan, M. (2 November 2005), Pub Manners, Boxing Day All Part of Being 
British. Would-Be Citizens Cram for New Exam, The Washington Post. 

Le. a form of dissolution of marriage in Islamic countries. 

For example, the condition that there must be no ‘serious facts with respect to the 
person’ (Belgium); that the applicant must be of ‘good character’ (Ireland, United 
Kingdom), display ‘civic and loyal behaviour’ towards the institutions of the state 
(France), be of good morals’ (Greece), or must lead a ‘respectable life’ (Sweden). 

By contrast, multiple nationality resulting from nationals acquiring the nationality of 
a foreign state is accepted in fewer states; see Chapter 4, section 4.3.1. 
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20 | тоа (1) 1 of the law. 

The contents of the test will be regulated by the Ministry of the Interior and the 
provincial governments (history of the province) on the basis of the curriculum for 
the fourth grade of secondary school (Hauptschule). Topics to be covered are the 
structure and relevant institutions of the Republic of Austria, basic civil rights and 
liberties, possibilities for legal protection, electoral rights and the historical 
development of Austria and the respective province; (тоа (4). 

21 However, the 2006 reform in Austria also contains a tougher general integration 
clause. When assessing applications for naturalisation from now on — even those 
based on an entitlement – the authorities shall also test the applicants’ ‘orientation 
towards the social, economic and cultural life in Austria and towards the basic values 
of a European democratic state and its society’. 

22 Post-nuptial declarations by spouses of nationals were only possible in general until 
November 2002 and, from November 2005, only for spouses who had married an 
Irish national before November 2002. 

23 See also Chapter 6 on statistical developments. 
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41 Renunciation of nationality 


Renunciation is the only mode of loss of nationality that exists in all 
Е015 states. Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden even have two or more modes of renunciation for 
specific groups of persons or their general rules of renunciation con- 
tain clauses for these groups. Below, we will first analyse the rules of 
renunciation that apply in the most general circumstances in each state 
(section 4.1.1) and, in a second step, we look at rules applying to certain 
groups of persons or under special circumstances (section 4.1.2). Both 
general and special rules of renunciation have changed little since 
1985, especially when compared to many other areas of nationality law. 


4.1.1 General rules of renunciation 


Voluntary loss of nationality by renunciation is possible in all states. 
So, are persons entitled to give up their nationality or are they depen- 
dent on some authority’s discretion in this respect? In Austria (Гота), 
Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands (Гота), Portugal and the United 
Kingdom, renunciation becomes effective ex lege if all conditions – in- 
cluding the declaration of renunciation — are met. In the second group 
of states, comprising Belgium, Germany (Гота+ђ), Italy (Гота) and 
Spain, the loss does not become effective ex lege but the authorities al- 
ways have to grant the release from nationality if the conditions are 
met and they have to justify negative decisions. In all states within 
these first two groups, the conditions are unambiguous. This is in con- 
trast to the remaining states – Denmark, Finland, France (Гота), 
Greece (Гота) and Sweden – where authorities have at least some dis- 
cretion to refuse the release from nationality. Especially in France and 
Greece, it is unclear which criteria, apart from the ones mentioned in 
the law (see below), the authorities apply when denying the release. 
However, only in Greece do the authorities not have to give reasons for 
a refused release from nationality. As we will see in section 4.1.2, there 
are certain circumstances, though, under which the authorities in Den- 
mark, France, Greece and Sweden cannot deny a release from national- 
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ity. Only the authorities in Finland always have discretion as to whether 
to accept the renunciation. 

Which material conditions do persons who want to renounce nation- 
ality have to meet? The most important requirement in all states is that 
the person does not end up stateless. Some states distinguish between per- 
sons acquiring another nationality and persons who already hold a sec- 
ond nationality. Germany has two different regulations in this context, 
one for each group of persons. In Austria (Lota), a foreign nationality 
must have already been acquired – the assurance of it being granted is 
not enough. Greece (Гота) requires that the applicant for release be 
naturalised in a foreign state. The general rule in France (Гота) de- 
mands that the target person already hold a foreign nationality. All 
other states either require that the person hold or acquire a foreign na- 
tionality or simply that the person not end up stateless. Denmark, Fin- 
land, Germany, Sweden and the United Kingdom allow a declaration 
of renunciation before the actual acquisition of a foreign nationality, 
but demand that it be acquired within a certain time. Otherwise, the 
renunciation does not become effective. 

Beyond this main condition, no other requirement is universally pre- 
scribed in all states. Firstly, this concerns age requirements: in Belgium, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Spain and the United 
Kingdom persons must have come of age (or be emancipated) in order 
to be allowed to renounce nationality. In the Netherlands, though, a se- 
parate mode of renunciation is available for minors (see section 4.1.2). 
In all other states, minors can also renounce nationality, even if the de- 
claration to this end has to be made by the child’s guardian. Residence 
abroad is a precondition for renunciation only in Ireland, Italy (Lora) 
and Spain (since 1990). However, special rules apply to nationals resid- 
ing abroad in Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece and Swe- 
den, which we analyse in section 4.1.2. 

In Austria, Denmark, Finland, Germany and Greece, renunciation is 
in principle only possible if the target person is not (or no longer) liable 
for military service but, in Denmark and Finland, this does not apply to 
persons residing abroad. The person's criminal record or ongoing crim- 
inal investigations can be an obstacle to the loss of nationality by renun- 
ciation in Austria, Denmark and in Germany (Гота). Some conditions 
are applied in only one or two states: in Spain and the United King- 
dom, renunciation of nationality is impossible (Spain) or at least can 
be refused (United Kingdom) when the country is at war. In Germany, 
the person must not be in Germany’s public service, whereas in Portu- 
gal the renunciation only becomes effective when it is registered at the 
Central Registry Office. In Sweden, the authorities may deny the re- 
nunciation of nationals residing in the country if ‘special reasons’ exist, 
such as the applicant’s plan to gain an improper advantage in Swedish 
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society, e.g. avoid military obligations. Finally, only five states impose a 
fee on persons renouncing their nationality: it is € 51 in Germany, € 
131 in total in Portugal (for the declaration of renunciation and for its 
registration), about € 175 (£ 120) in the United Kingdom, up to € 196 
in Austria (varying from province to province) and as much as € 400 
in Finland. 


4.1.2 Rules for special cases 


As mentioned above, some states have more than one set of rules in 

this context. Three types of additional regulation apply: 1) special rules 

for nationals residing abroad; 2) rules for persons who acquired their 
nationality via a particular mode; 3) other special rules. 

г Six of the states that do not require residence outside the state’s ter- 
ritory nevertheless have special provisions for persons with residence 
abroad. In Denmark and Sweden, if persons residing abroad do not 
end up stateless, their release from nationality is not tied to any 
other condition and no longer lies within the authorities’ discretion. 
Discretion is also ruled out in France for renunciations by certain 
nationals with usual residence abroad. Firstly, this concerns adults 
acquiring a foreign nationality, who can make a declaration of re- 
nunciation from the date of application for a foreign nationality un- 
til one year after its actual acquisition (Lo1b). Secondly, French na- 
tionals domiciled abroad must also be released from nationality if 
they have acquired a foreign nationality through marriage (Lorf). 
Until conscription was abolished in 2001, the only other condition 
for these two modes was that target persons under the age of 35 
should not (or no longer) have military duties. Nationals of Austria 
and Germany, by contrast, must already have lived outside the sta- 
te’s territory for some time in order for special rules to apply. Aus- 
trian nationals who have had their main residence abroad for at 
least five years are released from nationality, even if they have not 
yet served in the army and even if criminal procedures are pending 
against them (Lorb). For German nationals with at least ten years 
of residence abroad, renunciation is possible even if they are in 
public service and even if they are still liable to military service 
(Готр). Lastly, adult Greek nationals residing abroad can be released 
from nationality if they have no effective links to Greece anymore 
(Loic). Residence abroad is not an explicit condition for a second 
special mode of renunciation in Greece, but it is obviously very 
likely in practice: persons who have entered the public service of a 
foreign state and who have had to accept this state’s nationality in 
order to do so may apply for release from Greek nationality (Lorb). 
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In both cases, though, the final decision on the release is still at the 
discretion of the Greek Minister of the Interior. 

2 The second type of special provision, which exists in France, Greece 
and Italy, concerns persons who acquired nationality in a particular 
way, mainly as children of foreign nationals at birth or during min- 
ority. In France, youths can renounce nationality between six 
months before and one year after reaching majority if they acquired 
nationality at birth abroad by ius sanguinis (mode of acquisition: 
Aor; mode of loss: Loic), by double ius soli (Аог; Lord) or by auto- 
matic filial extension as a result of a parent acquiring nationality 
(А14; Lote). Besides the main requirement that the person must 
have or acquire a foreign nationality, only one additional condition 
applies to each of these modes, i.e. that neither parent must have 
acquired French nationality during the persons minority (Lorc and 
Lord), or that the person was born abroad (Готе). If these condi- 
tions are met, the authorities have to grant the release from nation- 
ality. In Italy, persons who became nationals by automatic filial ex- 
tension (А14) can also renounce their nationality after they have at- 
tained their majority, if they hold or acquire a foreign nationality 
(Готе). In addition, Italy has a special rule for certain persons who 
acquired nationality by adoption as minors (Атоа), but whose adop- 
tion was revoked after they came of age. These persons can re- 
nounce their nationality within one year of their adoption being re- 
voked if they have or acquire a foreign nationality (Lo1b). Greece 
also allows persons who became Greek automatically as minors be- 
cause their parents were naturalised (A14) to renounce their nation- 
ality, but only within one year of coming of age and only if they 
hold a foreign nationality (Lord). This is the only mode of renuncia- 
tion the Greek Minister of the Interior cannot refuse to accept. 
Lastly, Greece also has the only гие? in this context which is not 
targeted at persons who acquired nationality in a particular way at 
birth or while minors. Women who acquired nationality ex lege 
through marriage to a Greek man before 1984 can be released from 
nationality if they have retained their original nationality. But again, 
the authorities can reject the release without giving reasons. 

3 Finally, there are other special modes of renunciation that target 
neither persons residing abroad nor persons who acquired national- 
ity in a particular way. Firstly, nationals who acquired a foreign na- 
tionality because they were adopted by a foreign national can apply 
for release from nationality in Greece if they have reached the age 
of majority and have no (further) military obligations in Greece 
(Готе). However, as with most modes of renunciation in Greece, ap- 
plicants are not entitled to be released from nationality in this case. 
The second regulation in this context can be found in the Nether- 
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lands, where minors have been able to renounce nationality by sim- 
ple declaration (the parents cannot reject it) since 2003 if both par- 
ents are foreign nationals and the minor also holds the parents’ na- 
tionality. 


4.1.3 Summary 


The Е015 states сап be grouped into four clusters with respect to the 

renunciation of nationality: 

– Renunciation is easiest in Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and the United Kingdom, because it involves the fewest 
conditions: no ensuing statelessness in all five states; age of major- 
ity in Belgium, Luxembourg and the United Kingdom; the holding 
of the parent’s nationality for minors in the Netherlands and the 
payment of a fee in Portugal and the United Kingdom. Renuncia- 
tion is also easy in these states because the release from nationality 
has to be granted or even becomes effective automatically if all con- 
ditions are met. 

– In Denmark, Ireland, Italy, Spain and Sweden, residence abroad is 
the main condition — besides the acquisition or possession of a for- 
eign nationality and in some cases also reaching the age of majority 
— for a renunciation that becomes effective automatically or а re- 
lease that has to be granted in all cases. In the two Nordic states in 
this group, renunciation is also possible if a domicile in the country 
is maintained. However, in this case the release from nationality re- 
mains at the authorities’ discretion and is tied to additional condi- 
tions. 

– The regulations in Austria and Germany provide for an automatic 
loss or at least for an entitlement to the release from nationality as 
well, but the conditions for it are clearly more demanding than in 
the states mentioned above. The conditions are relaxed considerably 
only for expatriates after a certain period of residence abroad. 

– Finally, the release from nationality in Finland, France and Greece 
generally lies within the authorities’ discretion. However, in France, 
certain groups of expatriates and persons who acquired nationality 
as minors via specific modes are entitled to release from nationality. 


4.2 Loss of nationality abroad 
4.2.1 Loss due to permanent residence abroad (Loz) 


The first reason for involuntary loss of nationality we compare is ‘per- 
manent residence abroad’. As we will see, ‘permanency’, ‘residence’ 
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and ‘abroad’ are defined in different ways in the various EUr5 states 
and the groups of persons targeted also vary considerably. 

Austria, Germany, Italy, Portugal and the United Kingdom do not 
have regulations concerning the loss of nationality by any group of na- 
tionals in cases of prolonged residence abroad. Nine of the other ten 
states can be divided into two groups. One group consists of Belgium, 
Denmark, Luxembourg and Sweden, where the regulations only target 
persons who not only have their residence abroad, but who were also 
born outside the state’s territory. By contrast, the relevant legal rules in 
Finland, France, Greece, Ireland and the Netherlands do not distin- 
guish between persons born in or outside the country. Spain has three 
provisions: one affects only nationals born abroad (Тогђ), while the 
other two target certain nationals irrespective of their country of birth 
(Гога+с). 


4.2.1.1 Loss by nationals irrespective of their country of birth 

We first focus on regulations that do not differentiate with respect to 
the target person’s country of birth. We thus do not consider actions to 
avoid the loss of nationality, which are summarised in section 4.2.1.3. 
The potentially most far-reaching provision can be found in the Nether- 
lands. It stipulates that nationals lose their nationality ex lege if they 
have been residing outside the country or a Member State of the Eur- 
opean Union for ten years after reaching the age of majority, unless 
the person is in the Netherlands’ public service or the service of an in- 
ternational organisation. The ten-year period is only interrupted by re- 
sidence in the EU of at least one year. This means that, in theory, na- 
tionality even lapses if the person takes up residence in an EU state 
after residence outside the EU for more than nine years! 

In Ireland, loss because of residence abroad only affects persons 
who are Irish by naturalisation other than on the basis of Irish descent 
and associations (acquisition mode A19), except if they are in Ireland’s 
public service. The Minister of Justice can withdraw their nationality if 
they have had their residence abroad or – in the cases of naturalised 
spouses of Irish nationals (Ao8b) – outside the island of Ireland for se- 
ven years without interruption. The Minister is under no legal obliga- 
tion to avoid statelessness in this context. 

Two modes of loss in Spain target nationals born in or outside the 
country. Under the first rule, nationals with permanent residence 
abroad automatically lose their Spanish nationality three years after 
emancipation if they ‘exclusively use a foreign nationality’ that they ac- 
quired before emancipation (Гога). The second rule targets naturalised 
Spanish nationals who, for three years, ‘exclusively use the foreign na- 
tionality’, which they ‘renounced’? when naturalising in Spain (Lo2c). 
Residence abroad is not explicitly required for this second mode, but it 
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is more or less impossible to prove the exclusive use of another nation- 
ality if the person lives in Spain. 

Finnish nationals lose their nationality ex lege upon reaching the age 
of 22 if they hold a second nationality and do not have ‘a sufficiently 
close connection to Finland’. A close connection is deemed to exist if 
the person was born in Finland and is residing there when he or she 
turns 22 or if he or she has had residence in Finland or a Nordic coun- 
try for at least seven years before that age. As in the Netherlands, na- 
tionality may occasionally be lost on the basis of this regulation even if 
the person has taken up residence in the country already! 

The regulations in France are unique because the period of residence 
abroad that may trigger a loss of nationality is much longer than in 
any other country. The nationality of persons who are French by origin 
through descent from French nationals may be withdrawn by court 
judgement, if they have never had their usual residence in France, if 
their parents have been residing abroad for at least half a century and 
if neither they nor the parents have been considered French nationals 
by their entourage or by the French authorities (i.e. they do not have 
‘possession d'état’). This implies that the person has never applied for 
a passport, has never registered at a consulate or for elections and has 
never contacted French authorities in any other way, which would indi- 
cate that the person made use of a right as a French national. This pro- 
vision is applicable, in principle, even if the person ends up stateless, 
but this is unlikely to occur. The court can also decide that the parents 
have lost nationality and that the target person has never actually been 
French. 

Finally, Greece is a special case in this context. Currently, no legal 
rules are in force in Greece that provide for loss simply because of resi- 
dence abroad: a regulation of this kind was abolished in 1998 (see sec- 
tion 4.2.1.6). However, another provision exists which was classified as 
an example of loss due to a violation of the state’s basic interests (Іоу), 
but which is dependent on the target person residing abroad. Under 
this rule, withdrawal of nationality is permitted if persons act against 
Greek interests or commit actions incompatible with their Greek na- 
tionality while residing abroad (for whatever duration). Authorities 
have full discretion in defining which acts are relevant in this context 
and they are also not obliged to prevent the occurrence of statelessness 
when making use of this provision. 


4.2.1.2 Loss by nationals born outside the state’s territory 

The regulations in Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg and Sweden, as 
well as one regulation in Spain (Го20), only provide for loss of nation- 
ality by certain nationals born abroad. In all five cases, the loss occurs 
ex lege upon reaching a particular age if the target persons have spent 
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certain periods of time abroad, but only if they do not end up stateless. 
Furthermore, the law in all five states includes fairly simple procedures 
to avert the lapse (see section 4.2.1.3). 

In Belgium, Belgian nationality lapses for foreign-born nationals at 
the age of 28 if they have been resident abroad uninterruptedly since 
the age of eighteen. The regulation in Luxembourg is very similar, ex- 
cept for the time that has to be spent abroad: nationals born abroad 
lose their nationality upon reaching the age of 38 if they have had their 
residence abroad uninterruptedly since the age of eighteen. Being in 
the state’s public service or certain equivalent services abroad does not 
lead to the loss of nationality in either state. 

The basic principles of the Danish and Swedish rules are more or 
less the same. Nationals of these countries who were born abroad lose 
their nationality ex lege at the age of 22 if they have neither resided in 
Denmark/Sweden nor stayed there under circumstances indicating a 
special link or affiliation with the country. As in Denmark, examples of 
such a special link or affiliation can include a stay because of a long- 
term study programme, frequent vacations, or to fulfil military service. 
In both states, residence in another Nordic country for at least seven 
years is regarded as equal to having had residence in the respective 
country at some point in the past. 

Lastly, under a special regulation in Spain, persons who acquired na- 
tionality on the basis of ius sanguinis by birth abroad (Aor) to na- 
tionals who were themselves born abroad lose nationality automatically 
three years after emancipation if they are nationals of the foreign state 
in which they reside (Тог). 


4.2.1.3 Actions to prevent the loss of nationality 

Apart from taking up residence in the respective country, what actions 
can people take in order to prevent a loss of nationality via the modes 
described? In fact, certain actions to prevent loss are possible in all 
states and they are mostly not very intricate. 

The legal rule in the Netherlands loses much of its edge with the 
qualification that nationality does not lapse if the target person ac- 
quires a declaration of possession of Dutch nationality or a Dutch pass- 
port every ten years. The measures to prevent a withdrawal of national- 
ity are more demanding for naturalised nationals in Ireland after seven 
years of residence abroad. They can prevent this lapse by an annual re- 
gistration of their name and a declaration of their will to retain nation- 
ality at a consulate. By contrast, actions to prevent the lapse of national- 
ity in Spain because of the ‘exclusive use of another nationality’ (Гога 
+c) are manifold: people can, for example, cite the fact that they vote 
from abroad, use a Spanish passport or appear before a Spanish consu- 
late. A loss of nationality by a person born abroad to a Spanish person 
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born abroad three years after emancipation (Lo2b), by contrast, can be 
avoided by making a simple declaration of one’s will to retain national- 
ity at a civil or consular registry within the three years of emancipation. 
A simple declaration of one’s will to retain nationality is also sufficient 
in Belgium and Luxembourg to avoid this loss. It has to be made be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and 28 (Belgium) or 38 (Luxembourg) and 
subsequently every ten (Belgium) or twenty (Luxembourg) years at a lo- 
cal civil registry or a consular mission abroad. 

In Finland, nationals who do not meet any of the two residence re- 
quirements either have to submit a written statement to a Finnish dip- 
lomatic or consular mission or to their local registry office concerning 
their wish to retain Finnish nationality. Other ways to avoid loss are to 
have been issued a Finnish passport or to have completed military or 
alternative civil service in Finland. In the other two Nordic states, target 
persons wishing to retain nationality have to apply for permission to 
this effect before their 224 birthday. In Denmark, applicants in practice 
have to specify their connection to Denmark and possibly demonstrate 
their knowledge of the Danish language. On the other hand, in Swe- 
den, applications by the first generation born abroad generally seem to 
be approved, whereas the second generation has to prove its connec- 
tions to the country. 

In France, the condition for loss that the target person must not have 
‘possession d'état’ implies that the action to prevent the loss is simply 
to obtain a certificate of French nationality. Finally, in Greece, the law 
does not contain any provisions concerning possible actions to prevent 
the loss of nationality via mode Lo7. 


4.2.1.4 Authorities’ information duties and possibilities of appeal 
Most states should have registers containing information on at least 
some of their nationals living abroad. Nevertheless, the duties of the 
authorities to inform persons of an imminent loss of nationality ex 
ante or a loss that has already taken place are lacking in Belgium, Den- 
mark, Spain, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Sweden, 
which is rather alarming. Frequent complaints about this have only led 
to a facilitation of reacquisition in Belgium. By contrast, in Finland, 
the Directorate of Immigration informs persons about the risk of los- 
ing their nationality and procedures to retain it. In Ireland, the Minis- 
ter of Justice must notify the persons concerned of its intention to re- 
voke the naturalisation certificate. Also, in France, the judge in charge 
of the withdrawal must inform the person concerned about the com- 
mencement of a procedure. 

Possibilities for appeal of some kind against the loss of nationality or 
the decision not to grant permission to retain nationality exist in all 
states except Belgium. However, in Belgium, target persons may at 
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least ask a court to relieve them from the consequences of not having 
made a declaration of their will to retain nationality if they can prove 
that they could not make that declaration before the age of 28 because 
of force majeure. 


4.2.1.5 Relevance in practice 

Do the regulations described have any relevance in practice? In particu- 
lar, do the authorities make regular checks as to whether the national- 
ity of certain nationals has lapsed or should be withdrawn? 

In Denmark and Sweden, the authorities do not perform regular 
checks on whether nationality has lapsed. The issue comes up when 
expatriates apply for a new passport or for retention of nationality be- 
fore the age of 22. Regular checks do not appear to be carried out in 
France or Ireland either. In Spain, none of the three modes of loss is 
very relevant in practice because no regular checks are carried out and 
because many facts can be presented to prove that a person was not 
making ‘exclusive use of a foreign nationality’ (Гога+с). In Belgium, 
according to the Foreign Ministry, the loss of nationality by persons 
born and residing abroad is one of the most important modes of loss, 
but statistics are lacking. As mentioned, the authorities in Finland reg- 
ularly collect information from the population information system on 
persons who are multiple nationals and who have to be informed about 
an imminent loss. The Greek authorities still check regularly whether 
certain nationals living abroad should be deprived of their nationality. 
As indicated above, this mode (Lo7) was used by the authorities to 
withdraw nationality from politically undesirable persons residing 
abroad, especially activists for the rights of the Macedonian and Turk- 
ish minorities in Greece. Finally, no information on the practical rele- 
vance of this mode of loss of nationality is available for Luxembourg or 
the Netherlands. 


4.2.1.6 Changes since 1985 

Finally, we turn to reforms since 1985. The six states with no current 
tules concerning loss of nationality because of permanent residence 
abroad have also had no regulations of this sort in force at any time 
over the past twenty years. No changes, at least none that deal with the 
modes’ main principles, have taken place in Belgium or Luxembourg 
either. 

In four states, the rules for loss by those permanently resident 
abroad have been tightened. This is especially true for Spain, where 
one mode (Lo2a) was only introduced in 1990 and the other two 
(Lozb+c) in 2002. The only improvement was the introduction of the 
possibility of retaining nationality by declaration by persons targeted by 
mode Гога. In the Netherlands, before April 2003, nationality was lost 
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ex lege only if a person had resided abroad for ten years in the country 
where he or she was born and where he or she was also a national. By 
contrast, the new rule now in force applies to native-born nationals and 
to persons residing in any country outside the European Union as well. 
Additionally, whereas any residence in the country constituted an inter- 
ruption to the period of ten years of residence abroad, this is now the 
case only for periods of at least one year of residence. Besides the fact 
that residence in other EU states is regarded as equal to residence in 
the Netherlands, the only other liberalisation in 2003 concerned the 
possibility of retaining nationality by obtaining a passport or equivalent 
document. 

Finland also tightened its regulations with a reform that came into 
force in June 2003. Before that reform, automatic loss of nationality at 
the age of 22 was prevented if at any time in the past the person had 
been resident in Finland. No minimum duration was required for that 
residence. The actions to prevent loss were merely made less demand- 
ing: whereas, a declaration, the issue of a passport or military service is 
now sufficient, before the reform, a person had to apply to the Directo- 
rate of Immigration for permission to retain his or her nationality and 
had to prove a connection to Finland in that application (as is still the 
case in Denmark and Sweden). A fourth country, Ireland, also tigh- 
tened its rules, where these were not made applicable to persons who 
were naturalised as spouses of nationals until 2001. 

Amendments that mitigated the respective rules have been imple- 
mented in three states. In Denmark and Sweden, the rule that nation- 
ality can only be lost if the person does not become stateless was only 
introduced in 1999 and 2001 respectively. Most importantly, Greece 
abolished a regulation іп 1998 after severe international criticism.’ Un- 
der this regulation, the Greek authorities could deprive nationals not of 
Greek Orthodox descent (‘allogenis’) of their nationality if they aban- 
doned Greek territory ‘with no intention to return’ (the interpretation 
of which was up to the authorities), even if they became stateless (Loz) 
as a result. This regulation was also used extensively to withdraw na- 
tionality from politically undesirable persons, especially members of 
ethnic minorities. Even though residence abroad was a condition pre- 
scribed by law, withdrawal frequently occurred while the persons still 
resided in Greece. The persons affected did not even have to be in- 
formed of the imminent withdrawal and there was no action to prevent 
the withdrawal from taking place. 


4.2.2 Loss due to entry into the service of a foreign state (Lo3, Loa) 


Currently, six Е015 states provide for the loss of nationality (mainly by 
withdrawal) by a national who enters the public service of a foreign 
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state (Lo4): Austria, France, Greece and Italy simply speak of (public) 
service for a foreign state; in Luxembourg, the ‘offence’ is the fulfil- 
ment of ‘national duties’ for a foreign state and in Spain loss is trig- 
gered by the exercise of a political office abroad. However, the loss is 
tied to additional conditions in all states. In Austria, the authorities only 
withdraw nationality if they consider being in the public service of a 
foreign state as ‘substantially damaging the interests and reputation of 
the Republic.” In Luxembourg, this mode of loss can only affect per- 
sons who are not nationals by birth. Furthermore, in France, Greece, 
Italy and Spain, the loss only becomes effective after the government 
or a ministry has asked the person to resign from the respective posi- 
tion and the person has refused to do so. In these four states, the per- 
sons affected therefore find out about the danger of losing their nation- 
ality and, in Luxembourg, the persons concerned also have to be noti- 
fied of a procedure to withdraw nationality. This is in contrast to 
Austria, where nationals only have to be informed that their nationality 
has been withdrawn ex post. Last but not least, it should be stressed 
that, except in France – and then only since 1998 — persons may lose 
nationality via this mode in principle even if they end up stateless! 

In France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg and Spain, the same regula- 
tions can also be applied to service in a foreign army, or this reason for 
loss may even be mentioned explicitly (Lo3). However, three other 
states have special provisions that explicitly target military service in a 
foreign state. Austria’s nationality law contains the rule that Austrians 
lose their nationality ex lege upon entering the military service of a for- 
eign state voluntarily, even if they end up stateless. ‘Voluntarily’ does 
not cover compulsory service in a state where the person also holds na- 
tionality. The rules in Germany and the Netherlands, which were intro- 
duced only in 2000 and 2003 respectively, provide for an automatic 
loss of nationality in the event of voluntary military service in a foreign 
state as well. However, in both states, the loss can only occur if the per- 
son is a multiple national. In addition, in Germany, the loss does not 
take place if the service in a foreign army was permitted by the Minis- 
try of Defence and, in the Netherlands, only service in the army of a 
hostile foreign state is relevant. The regulations in all three states are 
stricter than those of France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg and Spain, 
however, because the persons concerned do not have to be warned 
about the imminent loss – the loss becomes effective ex lege if the con- 
ditions are met. 
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43 Loss of nationality in or outside the respective country 
4.3.1 Loss due to acquisition of a foreign nationality (Los) 


Besides the condition of losing a foreign nationality when becoming a 
national of the respective state, the second measure to prevent the oc- 
currence of multiple nationality is the provision of loss of nationality 
when acquiring a foreign nationality. It is interesting to note that 
while, at the end of 2004, only Austria, Denmark, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands still required most or (at least in principle) 
all persons wanting to acquire their nationality effectively to lose a for- 
eign nationality (see Chapter 3, section 3.2.1.2), more than twice as 
many states have provisions regarding the loss of nationality if a for- 
eign nationality is acquired. This means, in particular, that even 
though persons who acquire nationality by naturalisation or declaration 
in Belgium, Greece, Ireland and Spain® do not have to lose their pre- 
vious nationality, nationals of these states who acquire a foreign nation- 
ality may lose it under certain circumstances! Several bills have been 
introduced in parliament in Belgium recently that allow Belgians to re- 
tain their nationality even if they acquire a foreign nationality volunta- 
rily. 

Only Portugal and the United Kingdom either have never had rules 
concerning the loss of nationality upon acquisition of a foreign one or 
abolished them decades ago. Until recently, Sweden and Finland pro- 
vided for the lapse of nationality if a foreign nationality was acquired 
voluntarily but, since mid-2001 (Sweden) and mid-2003 (Finland), they 
have accepted the occurrence of multiple nationality in all cases. The 
other eleven states either have rules that target nationals acquiring a 
foreign nationality in general or only the adults among them (see sec- 
tion 4.3.1.1), while five states have additional rules aimed at minors 
(see section 4.3.1.2). All of these rules are summarised in Table 4.1. 


4.3.1.1 Rules targeted at adults or others, irrespective of their age 

The regulations in Austria (Lo5a), Denmark (Гоѕа+Ь), Germany (Гоа), 
Greece and Ireland do not differentiate with respect to the target per- 
sons age, while the general rules in Belgium (Losa), France, Italy, Lux- 
embourg (Losa), the Netherlands (Тоза and 105) and Spain apply to 
adults only. In nine of the eleven states, nationality lapses automatically 
if all the conditions prescribed by law are met. Only the laws in Greece 
and Ireland provide for a loss by withdrawal by the Minister of the In- 
terior (Greece) or the Minister of Justice (Ireland). However, the rules 
in France and Italy (as well as special rules introduced in the Nether- 
lands in 2003: Losd) only apply to nationals who acquire the national- 
ity of certain states that ratified the 1963 Strasbourg Convention on Re- 
duction of Cases of Multiple Nationality and Military Obligations in 
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Cases of Multiple Nationality. Most parties to this Convention are ЕЏ15 
states. Since the rates of acquisition of nationality of ЕЏ15 nationals 
are low in practically all EU15 states (see Chapter б), these provisions 
in France and Italy are of limited practical relevance. 

For most of these modes, the loss of nationality is limited to cases in 
which a foreign nationality is acquired voluntarily. This is true for Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Germany (Гоба), Greece, Ireland, Luxembourg (Гоа) 
and Spain, as well as the Netherlands for the general mode (Lo5a). 
However, the definition of ‘voluntary’ is only clear for some states. In 
Austria and Belgium, the acquisition of a foreign nationality that is the 
indirect consequence of another act – such as marriage, starting a cer- 
tain job, or even establishing residence - does not lead to the lapse of 
nationality. In Austria, failure to raise an objection to an otherwise 
automatic acquisition of a foreign nationality does not have this effect 
either. Additionally, in Ireland, the law explicitly stipulates that nation- 
ality is only lost if the foreign nationality is acquired ‘by any voluntary 
act other than marriage’. By contrast, Denmark provides for the loss of 
Danish nationality both if acquisition is voluntary (Losa) and if it is the 
indirect consequence of entering the public service of another state 
(Losb). The rules in France, Italy and the Netherlands (Losd) for per- 
sons acquiring the nationality of states that ratified the 1963 Stras- 
bourg Convention in principle cover all forms of acquisition of a for- 
eign nationality after birth. However, on the basis of the Second Proto- 
col to the Convention from 1993, nationals of these three states no 
longer lose nationality upon acquisition of the nationality of any of the 
other three states if the person concerned is a spouse of a national of 
that other state, a second generation immigrant or a child acquiring 
nationality as a result of his or her parents becoming nationals. 

With the exception of actions to prevent the loss of nationality (see 
further below), are there any exemptions from the loss of nationality or 
further conditions for it? In three states, the country of residence is rele- 
vant (or was until recently). Before 2000, the main condition for the 
lapse of nationality in cases of voluntary acquisition of a foreign nation- 
ality in Germany was that the person resided abroad. This ‘Inlandsklau- 
sel’ was used by many immigrants in Germany to reacquire their pre- 
vious nationality, which they had to renounce before naturalisation in 
Germany. To stop the ‘abuse’ of this regulation, it was changed in 
1999. Since then, German nationality is lost upon acquisition of a for- 
eign nationality even if a domicile in Germany is maintained. By con- 
trast, in Italy, nationals who acquire the nationality of certain states 
that ratified the 1963 Strasbourg Convention still only lose their nation- 
ality ex lege if they also reside in that state. This requirement does not 
exist in France. In Spain, the loss of nationality becomes effective only 
three years after the foreign nationality was acquired, but only if the 
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Table 4.1 Loss of nationality due to acquisition of a foreign nationality (Los): overview of rules 

in force in early 2005 

Target person is a minor Target person is an adult 
AUT |105а: Lapse if TP acquires C3N by application, declaration or explicit expression 
of consent. APLN: application for permission to retain nationality 
LO5b: Lapse if parent loses nationality – 
via mode Losa, TP is unmarried child 
from marriage or born out of wedlock 
and custodian has agreed to acquisi- 
tion. 

BEL e 1056: Lapse if TP’s parent loses na- LO5a: Lapse if TP acquires C3N volun- 
tionality due to renunciation or vo- tarily on basis of formal legal act 
luntary acquisition of C3N and TP which was aimed at this acquisition. 
holds that nationality or acquires it. APLN: None 
APLN: None. 

• 105с: Lapse if TP is adopted by C3N 
and he or she holds his or her na- 
tionality or acquires it. APLN: None. 

For Losb+c: no lapse if other parent 

with custody is still C1 national 

РЕМ | Lapse if TP acquires C3N by application or explicit consent (LO5a) or by entering 

the public service of another state (LO5b). APLN for both: None 

LO5c: Lapse if parent loses nationality – 

via [оба or Losb, unless other parent 

with custody is Ст national 

FIN No (since 06/2003) 

FRA No Lapse if TP acquires C3N of state that 
ratified Strasbourg Convention. Cer- 
tain exceptions for spouses of na- 
tionals and 2" generation. APLN: 
None 

GER |105: Lapse if TP acquires C3N by Ко5а: Lapse if TP acquires C3N by ap- 

adoption, unless the other parent is plication. APLN: application for per- 

still Ст national. APLN: None mission to retain nationality 

GRE | Withdrawal possible if TP voluntarily acquires C3N. APLN: None 

IRE Withdrawal possible if naturalised TP acquires C3N by voluntary act other than 

marriage. APLN: TP may apply to refer the case to the Committee of Inquiry for 

an inquiry on the reasons for the revocation 

ITA No Lapse if TP resides in and acquires 
C3N of state that has ratified Stras- 
bourg Convention. Certain exceptions 
for spouses of nationals and 2" gen- 
eration. APLN: None 
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Target person is a minor Target person is an adult 
LUX |e LO5b: Lapse if TP’s parent loses na- LO5a: Lapse if TP voluntarily acquires 
tionality due to renunciation or vo- C3N. APLN: None 
luntary acquisition of C3N and TP 
holds or acquires that nationality. 
APLN: None. 
e LO5c: Lapse if TP acquires C3N by 
adoption, unless other parent with 
custody is Ci national. APLN: 
None 
NED |• 1056: Lapse if TP acquires C3N by e LO5a: Lapse if TP acquires C3N vo- 
determination of paternity, recogni- luntarily, unless TP is born and lives 
tion, adoption. APLN: None. in state of C3N, or resided there for 
• Lapse if TP acquires C3N of his or 5 years before majority, or is married 
her parent autonomously (LO5c) ог to national of this state. APLN: 
together with that parent if acquisi- None. 
tion is voluntary (L05e). APLN: e LO5d: Lapse if TP acquires national- 
None. ity of state that ratified Strasbourg 
Losb+c+e: по loss if other parent is Convention. Certain exceptions for 
national, or TP is born and lives in spouses of nationals and 2" gen- 
state of C3N, or has resided there for eration. APLN: None 
5 years, or is national by double ius 
soli (Ao2) 

SPA No Lapse 3 years after voluntary acquisi- 
tion of C3N (exc. Latin American 
states, AND, POR, PHIL, Equatorial 
Guinea) if TP resides abroad, but not 
if Spain is at war. APLN: declaration 
of will to retain nationality 

SWE | No (since 07/2001) No (since 07/2001) 

Notes: Ст national = national of respective state; C3N = foreign national(ity); codes 


Losa-Lose = ID of mode of loss/acquisition; TP = target person; APLN = action to prevent 
loss of nationality. 

German mode Losb is not explicitly targeted only at minors, but it is mainly relevant for 
them. 

States not listed in this table do not have (and since 1985 have not had) respective rules. 


person resides abroad. However, no lapse occurs for persons acquiring 
the nationality of Latin American and some other states. 

No other condition is applied in more than one state. In Ireland, loss 
in cases of residence abroad only applies to persons who acquired Irish 
nationality by naturalisation. Persons who are Irish through birth on 
the island of Ireland or by descent are not affected by it. Since April 
2003, nationality is no longer lost via the general mode in the Nether- 
lands (Losa) by persons who were born and live on the territory of the 
foreign state of which they acquire the nationality, by persons who had 
held their main residence in the respective foreign country for five 
years before reaching majority, or by persons who are married to a na- 
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tional of the state of which they acquire nationality. In Austria, an addi- 
tional requirement concerns minors aged fourteen and over, for whom 
the loss becomes effective only if they have given their explicit consent 
to the acquisition of the foreign nationality. 

The laws of only four states give people the chance to take certain ac- 
tions to avoid the loss of nationality. The weakest of the four countermea- 
sures exists in Ireland, where persons whose nationality is to be with- 
drawn can ask the Minister of Justice to transfer their case to the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry to examine the reasons for the revocation. However, 
the final decision still lies within the Minister’s discretion. This feeble 
measure contrasts with that in Spain where, since 2002, the lapse of 
nationality can be prevented by a simple declaration of one’s will to re- 
tain nationality within three years of acquiring a foreign nationality. 
Austria and Germany (Гоѕа) allow people to apply for permission to re- 
tain nationality before a foreign nationality is acquired. The granting of 
this permission in Germany lies within the discretion of the authori- 
ties, which have to balance public and individual interests. Applicants 
in Austria have a right to be granted permission to retain Austrian na- 
tionality but the conditions for this are extensive and formulated in a 
very vague manner. This is more or less equivalent to the authorities 
having discretion in this respect. The permission must be granted if 
the foreign state agrees to the retention, if the person meets certain 
personal integrity criteria and if one of three additional conditions is 
met; these are that retaining nationality must be in Austria’s interest 
because of the person’s past and expected achievements, that the per- 
son has ‘specifically relevant reasons’, or – since 1999 — that the per- 
son is an Austrian national by descent and has ‘specifically relevant 
reasons’ in his or her private or family life. 

It must be added that the relevance of all these regulations hinges 
on whether the responsible authorities become aware that a foreign na- 
tionality has been acquired. It can be assumed that in many cases the 
authorities have no knowledge of it, especially if the person is careful 
not to give any hints. In most cases, therefore, the respective country’s 
authorities only find out about the acquisition of a foreign state’s na- 
tionality by chance. An exchange of information between states about 
their nationals acquiring nationality is provided for in the Additional 
Protocol to the 1963 Strasbourg Convention dated November 1977, 
which has been in force since 1983. However, only Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and Norway have ratified this protocol so far. 
Since nationals from EEA states rarely acquire the nationality of an- 
other EEA state (see Chapter 6), however, this Protocol is of rather lim- 
ited relevance in practice. 
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4.3.1.2 Rules targeted at minors 

Only Austria, Denmark and the Benelux states have rules concerning 
the lapse of nationality upon acquisition of a foreign nationality that 
only apply to minors. In all cases, loss is limited to certain types of ac- 
quisition of a foreign nationality and it is also dependent on the child 
ultimately acquiring the same nationality as the parent. In Austria, 
minors lose nationality not only if they acquire a foreign nationality vo- 
luntarily (Гоѕа: see above), but also if they acquire it ex lege (or would 
acquire it, if they did not hold it already) as a result of the acquisition 
of a foreign nationality by a parent who has custody of the child 
(Losb=Li1). In Denmark, where children also fall under the general 
rules (Lo5a+b: see above), the loss also extends to minor children if a 
parent loses Danish nationality due to acquisition of a foreign national- 
ity (Lo5c=Li1a). In Belgium and Luxembourg, minors lose nationality 
if they acquire (or already hold) a parent’s foreign nationality as a result 
of a parent losing nationality by renunciation or voluntary acquisition 
of a foreign nationality (Losb=Li1), or if they are adopted by a foreign 
national and thereby acquire this persons nationality (Lo5c). The Neth- 
erlands has the longest list of types of acquisition of a foreign national- 
ity by minors that can trigger a loss of nationality. Dutch nationality is 
lost by children upon acquisition of a foreign nationality by legal deter- 
mination of paternity, acknowledgement or adoption (Losb), autono- 
mous acquisition of the parent’s nationality (Lo5c) or simultaneous ac- 
quisition together with a parent if the parent acquires the foreign na- 
tionality voluntarily (Lo5e=L11a). 

All these modes of loss are dependent on one important additional 
condition. If both (adoptive) parents have custody of the child, both of 
them must be foreign nationals. In addition, the Netherlands (as the 
state with the longest list of types of acquisition of a foreign nationality 
that lead to the loss of nationality) also has the longest list of exemp- 
tions from the general rules. All Dutch modes of loss targeted at min- 
ors are not applicable to children born and with residence in the for- 
eign state of which they acquire nationality, to minors who have had 
their main residence in the respective country uninterruptedly for five 
years, or to children who are Dutch on the basis of the double ius soli 
regulation (acquisition mode Аог). 

Finally, we have to mention the rule in Germany under which a per- 
son loses nationality if he or she acquires a foreign nationality by adop- 
tion, unless the other parent is still a German national (Losb). Strictly 
speaking, this rule does not apply only to minors but, in practice, min- 
ors are affected by this rule in the overwhelming majority of cases 
(even exclusively). 
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4.3.2 Loss after a forced choice between two nationalities (LoG) 


In this section, we look at provisions that force multiple nationals to 
opt for one of their nationalities at some point in their life and that 
provide for the loss of the nationality which was not chosen. In con- 
trast to the rules described in the previous section, which stipulate that 
nationality is lost as soon as a foreign nationality is acquired, the regu- 
lations analysed here accept multiple nationality for a certain period of 
time and only later force persons to choose one of their nationalities. 

Basically, only the rules in Germany fully meet the general definition 
for this mode of loss of nationality. The only other state’s nationality 
law addressing the choice between two or more nationalities at a cer- 
tain point in the life of a multiple national is Luxembourg. However, 
Luxembourg’s law does not itself force multiple nationals to opt for one 
of their nationalities. It only stipulates that if an adult national is com- 
pelled by his or her other state of nationality to opt for one nationality, 
then Luxemburgish nationality lapses if the person opts for the foreign 
nationality. The respective German mode of loss was introduced with 
the 1999 reform. The regulation stipulates that multiple nationals who 
acquired German nationality by ius soli at birth (acquisition mode 
Аог) or while under the age of ten on the basis of the transitional enti- 
tlement to naturalisation in 2000 (Aos) are obliged to choose between 
their two (or more) nationalities after coming of age. If they declare 
their intention to retain the foreign nationality or do not make a de- 
claration before the age of 23, German nationality is lost ex lege. It is 
only retained if the foreign nationality is renounced or otherwise lost 
before the age of 23, or if the person has been granted permission to 
retain German nationality alongside a foreign one. The application for 
this permission has to be made before a persons 21° birthday and it 
must be granted if the renunciation or loss of the foreign nationality is 
impossible or unreasonable, or if multiple nationality was accepted 
upon naturalisation. As a result of its age limits, this mode of loss of 
nationality will become relevant at the earliest in 2008 for persons 
who made use of the transitional entitlement to naturalisation (Ао5) 
and in 2018 for those who are Germans by ius soli at birth (Ao2). 


4.3.3 Loss due to false information or other types of fraud in a procedure of 
acquisition of nationality (Log) 


One important reason for the loss of nationality is that a person has ac- 
quired it (mostly after birth) by fraud, especially by giving false or in- 
complete information. Together with the reason discussed in the next 
section, false information and other forms of fraud are reasons that in 
some states do not, in strictly legal terms, lead to a loss of nationality, 
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but rather to a nullification of the acquisition. For comparative purposes, 
we nevertheless treat a nullification of acquisition as a loss of national- 
ity. The decisive factor from a comparative point of view is that in all 
three cases — withdrawal or lapse and nullification of acquisition – a 
person who for some time has been treated as a national by the public 
authorities is deprived of this status. The legal consequences of these 
forms of loss of nationality, however, may be different, especially with 
respect to acts performed during the time the person was deemed a na- 
tional. 

The laws in all states except Greece, Italy and Sweden include regu- 
lations concerning the loss of nationality on the grounds of false infor- 
mation or other forms of fraud. The loss occurs by withdrawal in Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom, and by nullification of the acquisition 
in Austria, Belgium, Portugal and Spain. In Austria, Belgium and Ger- 
many, these regulations are not contained in the nationality laws or ex- 
ecutive decrees themselves, but the withdrawal/nullification is possible 
on the basis of general laws regulating administrative procedures. 

False information and other forms of fraud as grounds for loss of na- 
tionality have been on the political agenda in many ЕЏ15 states re- 
cently. The relevant rules were introduced in Denmark in 2002 and in 
Finland and the Netherlands in 2003. Significant cases in which na- 
tionality was withdrawn for this reason were decided by the Federal Ad- 
ministrative Court in Germany in 2003. In Belgium, two bills aimed at 
incorporating special rules into the Nationality Code concerning the 
withdrawal of nationality from persons who used fraudulent means to 
acquire it were recently introduced in parliament. The tightening of 
the rules in this area is clearly one of the main current trends with re- 
spect to the loss of nationality. This contrasts with the fact that – ac- 
cording to the information available – this mode of loss has been of lit- 
tle relevance in practice in those states where it has already been in 
force for some time. According to several provincial officials responsi- 
ble for administering the nationality law in Austria, the reopening of 
naturalisation cases is rare. In Belgium, a public prosecutor, upon dis- 
covering that nationality was acquired by fraud, generally does not take 
any action to withdraw this nationality. The Conseil d’Etat in France is 
very strict when it comes to checking whether nationality should actu- 
ally be withdrawn.? Only one case is known since 1981 in Portugal 
and, in Ireland, no evidence was found that the Minister has ever made 
use of the respective regulations at all. In addition, the authorities do 
not perform regular checks in any state. 

Are these provisions applicable only to persons who became nationals 
via a particular mode of acquisition? In most states, this mode of loss is 
relevant for all persons who acquired nationality via any non-automatic 
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mode of acquisition after birth. There are no such limits in Denmark 
and Portugal, but the respective rules in both states are irrelevant in 
practice for persons who became nationals ex lege at or after birth. Only 
in Spain, some non-automatic modes of acquisition after birth are not 
covered by these provisions, but they only concern very small groups of 
persons who normally acquire nationality by ius sanguinis or ius soli 
at birth. 

Four states set time limits within which nationality may be with- 
drawn or the acquisition may be nullified. In Finland, the limit is five 
years, in the Netherlands generally twelve years and, in Spain, fifteen 
years from the acquisition of nationality, whereas in France, nationality 
may be withdrawn for two years after the fraud is discovered. The legal 
rules in all other states do not contain any time limits, which means 
that nationality can in principle be lost even after decades of having 
held nationality. It is interesting to note that the avoidance of stateless- 
ness is not prescribed by law for this mode of loss in Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain or the United Kingdom. Whether the person would become sta- 
teless — at the very least – has to be taken into account by the authori- 
ties in Germany, but the only state explicitly limiting the loss of nation- 
ality via this mode to multiple nationals is Finland. Other conditions for 
the applicability of the respective regulations are rare. In fact, the only 
additional condition in any of these states is that in the Netherlands 
nationality can be withdrawn on the grounds of false information or 
fraud only after the person has reached majority. 

With the exceptions of Portugal and Spain, where the courts must 
nullify the acquisition of nationality if it was based on false informa- 
tion or fraud, the decision whether to deprive the person of his or her 
nationality lies within the responsible authorities’ discretion. However, 
some of these states (Denmark, Finland, Germany and Ireland) have 
tules, which determine how this discretion shall be used (e.g. withdra- 
wal only if the fraud actually had an effect on the decision to grant na- 
tionality, obligation to balance public and private interests). Finally, in 
all twelve states the persons concerned have to be informed of the deci- 
sion to start a withdrawal or nullification procedure so that they can ex- 
press their views of the situation during the procedure. In addition, tar- 
get persons can also appeal in all states against the decision to with- 
draw nationality or to nullify the acquisition. 


4.3.4 Loss due to non-compliance with conditions for the acquisition of 
nationality ex post (L10) 


It is conceivable that nationality may only be granted by the authorities 
under the explicit condition that the target person perform specific acts 
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or meet particular other conditions after acquisition. What kind of post- 
acquisition conditions do the authorities impose on persons acquiring 
nationality and under what circumstances, if any, can nationality be 
lost again if these conditions are not fulfilled? 

Conditional acquisition of this kind does not exist in most EUr5 
states. In general, states only apply conditions that have to be met be- 
fore the acquisition of nationality can occur. Only Austria, Germany, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands do occasionally grant nationality on 
condition that the person performs certain actions after acquisition. In 
all four states, this concerns renunciation of the foreign nationality if it 
was impossible to renounce it ex ante. However, nationality can be lost 
again only in Austria, Luxembourg and the Netherlands if the foreign 
nationality is not renounced after acquisition. Germany only imposes 
administrative fines in these cases. In Austria, the recently acquired na- 
tionality can be withdrawn if it was granted more than two but less 
than six years ago and if the person has retained his or her previous 
nationality for his or her own reasons. The authority has to inform the 
person of the impending withdrawal six months in advance. National- 
ity is then lost automatically after these six months, unless the person 
proves that the foreign nationality has been lost or that it was impossi- 
ble or unreasonable to lose it. The Minister of Justice in Luxembourg 
may send the persons concerned a request that they renounce the for- 
eign nationality, after which they have two years to prove to have lost 
the foreign nationality or, if this is not possible, to declare their wish to 
retain Luxemburgish nationality. If neither action is taken within the 
two years, nationality is lost ex lege. In the Netherlands, the Minister of 
Justice may deprive naturalised Dutch nationals of their nationality if 
they have not lost their previous nationality despite the fact that this 
was a condition for naturalisation. Unlike Austria and Luxembourg, 
the Dutch provisions do not set time frames within which the loss of 
nationality has to be proven, nor do they oblige the authorities to in- 
form the persons concerned of the fact that their nationality is about to 
be withdrawn. 

Since no statistics on loss of nationality exist in Austria or Luxem- 
bourg, it is difficult to make any statements about the actual impor- 
tance of their respective modes of withdrawal in practice. By contrast, 
in the Netherlands, the withdrawal of Dutch nationality because of a 
failure to renounce a previous foreign nationality is important in prac- 
tice. Between 2002 and 2004, seventeen to 102 persons annually lost 
their nationality for this reason. 
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4.3.5 Loss due to loss of nationality by a parent (L11) 


We now turn to regulations concerning the loss of nationality by min- 
ors whose parents lose nationality. In France, Germany, Greece, Ire- 
land, Italy, Portugal, Spain and the United Kingdom, a loss of national- 
ity in itself has no effect on the nationality of the respective person's 
children. The last state to abandon such rules among these states was 
Spain in 1982. 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg and the Netherlands pro- 
vide for a lapse of nationality by children of parents who acquire a for- 
eign nationality in a certain way and therefore lose the respective state’s 
nationality. However, this regulation only applies under two conditions: 
the children also acquire the parents’ new foreign nationality (or al- 
ready hold it) and the other parent is a foreign national as well. These 
modes of loss have already been described in section 4.3.1.2. 

However, four states (Finland, Sweden, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands) also have or only have provisions regarding the loss of national- 
ity by a child as a consequence of the child’s parent losing nationality for 
other reasons. In all four states, however, the respective modes of loss of 
nationality only apply if the children do not end up stateless and if 
their other parent is a foreign national too. The laws in Denmark 
(10) and Sweden stipulate that the child of a person who loses na- 
tionality at the age of 22 because of permanent residence abroad (Іо2) 
loses nationality ex lege. However, this only occurs under one additional 
condition, which is that the child acquired nationality from the respec- 
tive parent by ius sanguinis at birth. In Finland, the only mode of loss 
that may lead to the loss of nationality of the respective persons chil- 
dren as well is if nationality was acquired by fraud (Log). This only ap- 
plies, however, if the child acquired Finnish nationality from the parent 
at or after birth. In the Netherlands, the loss of nationality also extends 
to minor children (Li1b) if the parent loses Dutch nationality by a vo- 
luntary renunciation of nationality (Гота+ђ), long-term residence 
abroad (Гог) or a failure to renounce a foreign nationality after natura- 
lisation in the Netherlands (Lro). However, the Netherlands also has 
the most exemptions from the general rules. In addition to the reasons 
mentioned above (statelessness would result, other parent is Dutch), 
Dutch nationality is not lost via this mode (Lt1b) by children who were 
born in the state of their second nationality and had residence there at 
the time they acquired that nationality, by children who have had their 
residence in the country of acquired nationality uninterruptedly for five 
years, or by children who became Dutch via the double ius soli rule 
(mode Ao2). 

To summarise, the extension of a loss of nationality to children is 
the exception in the EU15 states, both because eight states do not have 
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relevant rules at all and because the other seven states limit it to only 
certain modes of loss and make it dependent on additional conditions. 
Firstly, the modes of loss by the parents that may trigger a loss by their 
children are the acquisition of a foreign nationality and sometimes cer- 
tain other modes as well. However, no modes are included that are the 
result of offences committed by the parent that are unrelated to the ac- 
quisition of nationality itself (e.g. service in a foreign army, treason, 
committing other crimes). Secondly, the main additional conditions for 
children to lose nationality as a result of loss by one of their parents is 
that they should not end up stateless and that the other parent should 
not be a national. 


4.3.6 Loss due to disloyalty, treason or offences against the state (Lo7) 


Nationality law is a core area of state sovereignty. In seven ЕЏ15 states, 
persons who violate the state’s basic interests or endanger its security 
by committing acts such as disloyalty, treason, terrorism or crimes 
against the state may be deprived of their nationality. In Belgium, Den- 
mark (since 2004), France and Luxembourg, nationality can be with- 
drawn only after a court decision, whereas in Greece, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom the withdrawal lies within the Justice or Interior Min- 
ister’s discretion. The offences targeted are: serious violations of obliga- 
tions as a citizen in Belgium; disloyalty and crimes against the state in 
Denmark; crimes against the basic interests of the state, terrorist acts, 
services to a foreign state which are incompatible with being a national 
and detrimental to the state’s interests (Lo7a), or acting as if a national 
of a foreign state (Lo7b) in France; actions against the state’s interests 
while residing abroad in Greece; failure in one’s duty of fidelity to the 
nation and loyalty to the state in Ireland; failure to fulfil one’s duties as 
a citizen (Тота) or an (attempted) violation of the laws on external and 
internal security of the country (Lo7b) in Luxembourg; and – since 
2002 — actions that are seriously prejudicial to the vital interests of the 
United Kingdom or a British Overseas Territory. In the Netherlands, 
the introduction of regulations allowing the withdrawal of nationality 
in case of terrorism is currently also on the political agenda. Spain, on 
the other hand, outlawed the possibility to withdraw nationality from 
nationals other than ‘by origin’ in case of crimes against the external 
security of the state in 2002. 

In some states, these modes of loss depend on the way the person ac- 
quired nationality. In Belgium, Luxembourg and Ireland as well as in 
France for all offences except acting as if belonging to a foreign state 
(Lo7b), only persons who acquired nationality after birth can be de- 
prived of it. In France, this only applies for ten years after the acquisi- 
tion. The same was true until 2002 in the United Kingdom, where na- 
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tionality could only be withdrawn —on grounds of disloyalty or disaffec- 
tion towards the Queen, or for assisting an enemy during wartime – if 
the person was a national by naturalisation or registration. By contrast, 
the current provisions in the United Kingdom, Denmark and Greece 
target all nationals, irrespective of how they became nationals. In addi- 
tion, in Belgium, Greece, Ireland and Luxembourg, the withdrawal of 
nationality for the reasons mentioned is possible in principle even if 
the person concerned does not hold a second nationality. By contrast, 
in Denmark, France (since 1998) and the United Kingdom (since 
2002), the occurrence of statelessness has to be avoided in these cases. 

Finally, it has to be stressed that these modes of withdrawal of na- 
tionality seem generally to be of little relevance in practice in those 
states, where they have already been in force for some time. For exam- 
ple, in Belgium, the respective regulations have not been applied since 
they were introduced after the Second World War. The rules in Den- 
mark and the United Kingdom have been in force only for a short peri- 
od of time so that statements about their relevance are not possible yet. 
However, precisely because they were introduced only recently within 
the context of tighter anti-terrorism measures, it can be assumed that 
the authorities in these two states are determined also to apply them in 
practice. The only regulation which we know has been used frequently 
is the regulation in Greece (see section 4.2.1.1 and section 6.4.1 in 
Chapter 6). 


4.3.7 Loss due to other offences (Lo8) 


While regulations regarding the withdrawal of nationality in cases of 
offences against the basic interests of the state were recently intro- 
duced in Denmark, made more restrictive in the United Kingdom and 
are currently being discussed in the Netherlands, the trend with re- 
spect to the loss of nationality on the grounds of other crimes is mov- 
ing in the opposite direction. France abolished a provision in 1998 that 
allowed for the deprivation of nationality from persons who became 
French after birth on the basis of an expression of intent if they had 
been sentenced to a prison term of more than five years. Similarly, in 
the United Kingdom, a rule was eliminated in 2002 that provided for 
the withdrawal of nationality from multiple nationals for five years 
after becoming British by naturalisation or registration if they had been 
sentenced to more than one year’s imprisonment. 

Despite the aforementioned reform in 1998, France is still one of 
two states in which certain crimes less serious than harming the state’s 
vital interests may lead to the loss of nationality, but only if the target 
person holds a foreign nationality. However, the crimes are very speci- 
fic: French nationality can be withdrawn from persons for ten years 
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after they became French by naturalisation, reintegration or declaration 
if they commit certain crimes while in office (abuse of authority, cor- 
ruption, bribery) or if they violate the laws on compulsory military ser- 
vice. The provisions in Luxembourg are considerably stricter. There, 
persons who are not nationals by descent can be deprived of their na- 
tionality, even if they end up stateless, after an irrevocable conviction 
leading to a criminal penalty or imprisonment for any crime which is 
one of a long list of crimes, including murder, robbery, concealment of 
stolen goods, fraud, breach of trust, misappropriation, forgery and giv- 
ing false evidence. However, these modes of loss are rarely, if ever, ap- 
plied in practice in France or Luxembourg. 


4-4 Summary and conclusions 


As indicated in Chapter 2, section 2.4, we will try to summarise the in- 
formation presented in the previous sections mainly by looking at im- 
portant conditions across all modes of loss of nationality and by point- 
ing out recent trends in this area. Before doing so, however, we analyse 
the density of regulations concerning loss of nationality across coun- 
tries. 


4.4.1 Density of regulations 


How many of the fifteen reasons in our typology are actual reasons for 
the loss of nationality in each EU15 state? What is the ‘density of regu- 
lations’ of loss of nationality? If we again leave aside consideration of 
multiple entries in each category, we can conclude that the density of 
provisions concerning loss of nationality varies even more than in the 
area of acquisition of nationality. The bandwidth runs from effective 
provisions in only three of our fifteen categories in Portugal to regula- 
tions which can be classified in twelve different categories of modes of 
loss in Luxembourg. This can be considered an interesting phenomen- 
on: while both countries were at the low end of the spectrum concern- 
ing density of rules of nationality acquisition, they now occupy posi- 
tions at opposite extremes of the scale. The Netherlands (ten), Austria, 
Belgium and France (all nine) are clearly above the average of 6.7 pro- 
visions in different categories, while the values in Denmark and Ire- 
land (seven) and in Finland and Germany (six) are close to the mean. 
All other states are clearly below the average, with regulations classifi- 
able in five (Italy, Spain) or four (Greece, Sweden and the United King- 
dom) different categories of modes of loss of nationality. 

It is interesting to note that the three Benelux states all have more 
varied modes of loss of nationality than the average of all EUr5 states. 
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Should the Dutch government proceed with its plans to introduce pro- 
visions regarding the loss of nationality in cases involving terrorist ac- 
tivities (Lo7), the gap between it and all other states in this respect will 
become even wider. At the other end of the scale are the four Southern 
European states — Greece, Italy, Portugal and Spain – which clearly 
have fewer modes of loss in the different categories of our typology. In 
a way, this low density of regulations concerning the loss of nationality 
is the flipside of policies in the Southern European states that aim to 
maintain links with all persons with the same ethno-cultural back- 
ground as described in Chapter 3, section 3.4. 


4.4.2 Frequency of certain reasons for the loss of nationality 


Only one mode of loss exists in all states, which is loss by renunciation 
(Lor). In ten out of the fifteen states, renunciation always becomes ef- 
fective ex lege if the conditions are met, whereas in Denmark, Finland, 
France, Greece and Sweden the authorities always (in Finland) or at 
least under certain circumstances have some discretion to refuse to 
grant release from nationality (see Table 4.2). Greece is unique in this 
context because the authorities there have discretion to refuse a release 
from nationality via all but one sub-mode. 

Three other situations may cause a loss of nationality in at least ten 
states. Firstly, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands and Spain have provisions concerning the 
automatic loss of nationality in the event of acquisition of a foreign na- 
tionality (105), although in France and Italy this only concerns persons 
who acquire the nationality of certain states that ratified the 1963 Stras- 
bourg Convention. In Greece and Ireland, nationality is not lost auto- 
matically when a foreign nationality is acquired, but the authorities 
may withdraw nationality for this reason. It is important to note that, 
in Belgium, Greece, Ireland and Spain, nationality may be forfeited 
upon acquisition of a foreign nationality even though foreign persons 
becoming nationals do not have to lose their previous nationality. The 
United Kingdom has almost always accepted multiple nationality, as 
have Portugal since 1981, Sweden since 2001 and Finland since 2003. 
Secondly, providing false information or other types of fraud during proce- 
dures to acquire nationality are not reasons for the loss of nationality 
(Log) only in Greece, Italy and Sweden. In the other states, the acquisi- 
tion of nationality can either be reversed (Austria, Portugal and Spain) 
or nationality can be withdrawn by the authorities (all other states). 
Thirdly, twelve EU15 states provide for the loss of nationality when a 
person who acquired nationality as a foundling or as a person who would 
otherwise have been stateless at birth (acquisition mode Ao3) is found to 
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Notes from Table 4.2 on previous page. 
For definitions of modes [01 to L15, see Chapter 2, section 2.2.2. 


D = Renunciation by declaration: renunciation becomes effective automatically or 
authorities cannot refuse the loss as soon as all conditions are met. 

В = Release from nationality: a public authority has discretion to refuse renunciation. 

L = Automatic lapse of nationality: nationality is lost automatically if all conditions are 
met. 

W = Withdrawal: loss of nationality requires an act by a public authority to become 
effective. 

М = Nullification of the acquisition of nationality: a public authority declares the 


acquisition of nationality null and void and that, from a legal point of view, the 
person has never held nationality. 
(...) = Modes of loss no longer in force, but in force at some point since 1985 


hold a foreign nationality (L14). Such provisions only seem to be missing 
in Greece, Portugal and Spain. 

Permanent residence abroad for a certain period of time (Lo2) and service 
in a foreign army (Lo3) may also cause a loss of nationality in more 
than half of all states. The former reason applies to persons born 
abroad in Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, Spain and Sweden, and to 
all nationals irrespective of their country of birth in Finland, Ireland, 
the Netherlands and Spain. With the exception of Ireland, the loss of 
nationality is automatic in all these states if certain conditions are met. 
Service in a foreign army, on the other hand, is a reason for withdraw- 
ing nationality in France, Greece and Luxembourg, whereas it is the 
cause of an automatic lapse of nationality in Austria, Germany (since 
2000), Italy, the Netherlands (since 2003) and Spain. 

All the other possible reasons for the loss of nationality only exist in 
fewer than eight ЕЏ15 states, with treason, disloyalty and other crimes 
against the state (Lo7) and the loss of nationality by one’s parents (Lir) 
being the most frequent among them. Both are defined by seven states 
as possible reasons for forfeiting nationality, in the former case mainly 
by withdrawal and in the latter mainly by automatic lapse. All other 
causes for the loss of nationality covered by our classification – entering 
the non-military service of a foreign state (Lo4); the forced choice between 
the nationality of the respective state and a foreign nationality (106); crim- 
inal offences below the level of treason, disloyalty or similar (Lo8); fail- 
ure to meet the conditions for the acquisition of nationality ex post (Lro); 
and the annulment of filiation to a national (113) – are included in the 
laws of only six states or fewer. The forfeiture of nationality as a result 
of a spouse’s loss of nationality has even been ruled out for at least 
twenty years or more in all EUr5 states. 
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4.4.3 Recent trends concerning the loss of nationality 


We could not discern any trends with respect to the regulations con- 
cerning renunciation of nationality (Гот). Amendments to nationality 
laws in Е015 states have rarely, if ever, dealt with these provisions. The 
opposite is true for loss after extended residence abroad (Lo2), with re- 
gard to which legislative activity has been considerable since the late 
19905. There is no clear trend in this area, however. Spain introduced 
its provisions only in 1990 and 2002 and Ireland (2001); Finland and 
the Netherlands (both 2003) expanded the groups of persons affected 
by their regulations. However, with the exception of Ireland, all these 
states also made it easier for the persons concerned to take actions to 
avoid this loss. On the other hand, Denmark (1999) and Sweden 
(2001) liberalised the rules considerably by limiting their applicability 
to multiple nationals. Even more importantly, in 1998 Greece elimi- 
nated the heavily criticised rule in its legal system, which stated that 
‘allogeneis’, і.е. persons who are not of Greek Orthodox descent, could 
be deprived of their nationality – even if they ended up stateless – if 
they abandoned Greek territory ‘with no intention to return. 

Liberalisations outnumber new restrictions only for two modes of 
loss. Firstly, this concerns the loss upon acquisition of a foreign national- 
ity (Lo5). Sweden (2001) and Finland (2003) abolished such provisions 
recently, Austria (1999) and Spain (2002) have made it easier for their 
nationals to retain nationality and the 2003 reform in the Netherlands 
introduced new exceptions to the applicability of the main rule in this 
area. However, the Netherlands is also among the two states with new 
restrictions. With the same reform, a new rule of loss was introduced, 
which specifically targets persons acquiring the nationality of states 
that ratified the 1963 Strasbourg Convention. More importantly, with 
effect from 2000, nationality lapses in Germany upon acquisition of a 
foreign nationality even if the persons concerned retain their residence 
in Germany. This new provision may especially affect up to 50,000 
Germans of Turkish origin who reacquired their previous панопајцу. > 
The trend is clearer in the second area, which comprises modes of loss 
in cases of offences less serious than crimes against the state (Lo8). Rele- 
vant rules targeting nationals who acquired nationality voluntarily after 
birth were abolished in France in 1998 and in the United Kingdom in 
2002. 

In other areas, however, the trend is clearly towards making the loss 
of nationality easier. First of all, this applies to the withdrawal of na- 
tionality if it was acquired by giving false information or by other fraudu- 
lent means (Log). Denmark (2002), Finland and the Netherlands (both 
2003) introduced new provisions concerning this offence recently. The 
Federal Administrative Court in Germany passed important rulings on 
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such cases in 2003. In Belgium, two bills were introduced in parlia- 
ment recently, which include new provisions concerning the withdra- 
wal of nationality in cases where it was acquired by fraud (currently 
this is ‘only’ possible on the basis of a general administrative regula- 
tion). Secondly, Е015 states have also shown heightened legislative ac- 
tivities in recent years, especially since 11 September 2001, regarding 
the forfeiture of nationality in cases of treason or other crimes against the 
state (including terrorism) (Lo7). The United Kingdom clearly tigh- 
tened its regulations in 2002, Denmark introduced relevant provisions 
in 2004 and the Dutch government announced plans to introduce 
rules concerning the loss of nationality in the event of terrorist activ- 
ities. The only counter-example is Spain, where the possibility of with- 
drawing nationality in cases of crimes against the external security of 
the state was abolished in 2002. Thirdly, the loss of nationality in cases 
of military service for a foreign state (Lo3) is another area of increased 
restrictions. Similar rules have been introduced over the past five years 
in Germany (2000) and the Netherlands (2003). Fourthly, the loss of 
nationality by a multiple national who is forced to choose one of his or her 
nationalities and opts for the foreign nationality (106) was only intro- 
duced in Germany in 2000. It has to be added, though, that considera- 
tion of this mode of loss was purely a result of liberalisation in the area 
of ius soli at birth (Ao2). 

All in all, restrictive tendencies seem slightly to outweigh liberalising 
trends. The restrictions mainly concern the loss of nationality on the 
grounds of certain offences (foreign military service; crimes against the 
state; false information and fraud), with the exception of ‘ordinary’ 
criminal offences. However, there is no clear geographical pattern with 
respect to trends in the area of rules dealing with the loss of national- 
ity. The only geographical area where tendencies in a certain direction 
clearly outweigh countervailing trends in all states is the British Isles. 
Amendments in the recent past in Ireland and the United Kingdom 
have made the withdrawal of nationality easier even though, in the lat- 
ter state, the provisions concerning loss on the grounds of certain 
crimes have been abolished. In all other regions, the picture is mixed: 
— Nordic states: the amendments in Sweden have definitely reduced 

the possibilities for losing nationality. In Denmark, the trend is 
clearly towards making the withdrawal of nationality easier in cases 
where certain offences are committed, while in Finland restrictive 
and liberalising legislative changes are fairly balanced; 

– German-speaking states: the reform of the German nationality law, 
which came into force in 2000, only introduced new modes of loss 
or increased the risk of losing nationality via existing modes. The 
only noteworthy change in Austria, in 1999, made it easier to retain 
nationality in the event of acquisition of a foreign nationality; 
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– Benelux states: the reforms of the nationality codes in Belgium and 
Luxembourg since the early 1990s have not modified the rules con- 
cerning the loss of nationality. In the Netherlands, however, amend- 
ments in the recent past have definitely brought about more new 
restrictions than merely rules to make the loss of nationality less 
likely; 

– Southern Europe: while the rules for losing nationality have not 
been modified in Italy or Portugal, the only change in Greece was 
the abolition of an important mode of loss. In Spain, changes 
which increase the chances of losing nationality and changes that 
make retention easier have been fairly balanced since 1990. 


4.4.4. Conditions for the loss of nationality 


We close by looking at important conditions across all modes of loss of 
nationality, і.е. whether nationality may be lost only if statelessness 
does not ensue, if the persons concerned acquired nationality via a cer- 
tain mode of acquisition, or if they currently reside abroad. 

As Hailbronner describes in this volume, the ‘avoidance of stateless- 
ness is probably the oldest and most commonly recognised principle of 
nationality law’. But to what extent is this principle reflected in the 
Е015 states’ nationality laws? As can be seen in the top half of Table 
4.3, the prevention of statelessness is still a long way from being pre- 
scribed explicitly in all states for all modes of loss of nationality. The 
only states where the loss of nationality can never leave a person state- 
less are Finland and Sweden, while this is specifically not imperative 
for several modes of loss in Austria, Greece, Ireland or Luxembourg. 
Leaving aside modes for which the acquisition (105) or possession of a 
foreign nationality (Lo6, 114, in practice also Lro) is the very reason 
for the loss, there is only one mode for which all states with appropri- 
ate rules explicitly prohibit the occurrence of statelessness, i.e. loss of 
nationality by a child resulting from the forfeiture of nationality by a 
parent (Lit). Besides this, statelessness is avoided in almost all coun- 
tries only in cases of a renunciation of nationality (Тог). This is not ex- 
plicitly prescribed by law for only one special mode of renunciation in 
Greece (Loic: persons with no substantial links to Greece). Persons 
also do not generally end up without nationality after a loss of national- 
ity due to extended residence abroad (Loz), but France and Ireland do 
not explicitly rule out statelessness in such cases. 

More importantly, there are three offences that may cause a loss of 
nationality in more than half of all ЕЏ15 states with appropriate provi- 
sions even if the persons concerned do not hold a second nationality. 
Firstly, subsequent statelessness is explicitly outlawed when nationality 
is lost because the person enters the military (Lo3) and/or non-military 
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service of a foreign state (Lo4) in France, Germany and the Nether- 
lands, but not in Austria, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg or Spain. Secondly, 
statelessness also has to be avoided in the event of a withdrawal of na- 
tionality because of disloyalty, treason or other crimes against the state 
(Lo7) in three states, ie. Denmark, France and the United Kingdom. 
However, Belgium, Greece, Ireland and Luxembourg do not prohibit a 
loss of nationality in these cases. Thirdly, the duty to prevent stateless- 
ness is the least binding when it comes to the withdrawal of nationality 
or the reversal of its acquisition because it was acquired on the basis of 
fraud (Log). Only Finland applies its provisions exclusively to multiple 
nationals in this context and, in Germany, the authorities at least have 
to consider whether statelessness is a justifiable outcome of the with- 
drawal. In the other ten states with relevant rules the persons con- 
cerned may end up with no nationality at all! 

Our second question is: do the rules of loss make a difference with 
respect to the way nationality was acquired? As the lower half of Table 
4.3 reveals, only in Portugal is the mode of acquisition irrelevant for all 
modes of loss of nationality. There is no reason for the loss of national- 
ity where the method of acquisition is not relevant in at least one state. 
Leaving aside modes for which the method of acquisition is decisive by 
definition,” it is mainly relevant to loss of nationality if fraud was com- 
mitted to acquire it (Log) and because of a failure to comply with con- 
ditions for its acquisition ex post (Тло). The respective provisions in 
both cases apply almost exclusively to persons who became nationals 
voluntarily. In Denmark and Portugal, where there is no such explicit 
condition, the rules are most likely only relevant in practice to persons 
who also acquired nationality non-automatically. However, the way in 
which a person became a national is important for modes of loss based 
on other offences as well. Disloyalty, treason or other crimes against 
the state (Lo7) are reasons for the withdrawal of nationality in Bel- 
gium, Ireland, Luxembourg and in some cases also in France, only if 
the person concerned became a national voluntarily. On the other 
hand, the relevant rules in Denmark, Greece and the United Kingdom 
apply irrespective of the way in which nationality was acquired. France 
and Luxembourg, as the only two states with current rules concerning 
the forfeiture of nationality in cases of offences less serious than 
crimes against the state (Lo8), also limit their applicability to nationals 
who did not acquire nationality by birth. By contrast, where nationality 
may be lost because a person enters a foreign state’s military (Lo3) or 
public service (Lo4), the respective provisions apply to all nationals in 
most states. The exception in this respect is Luxembourg, where only 
persons who are not nationals by birth can be affected. 

The loss of nationality by children as a result of the loss by a parent 
(Ltr) is also only relevant to certain nationals in the majority of states, 
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і.е. for children who acquired nationality from their parents (Nordic 
states) or who are not nationals on the basis of the double ius soli rule 
(Netherlands). By contrast, in Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, the 
way in which nationality was acquired is irrelevant for this mode. The 
applicability of the three reasons for loss that exist in more than half of 
all states and that are probably of the greatest relevance in practice is 
rarely dependent on the mode of acquisition. A renunciation of nation- 
ality (Гот) is possible for all nationals in all Е015 states, even if special 
rules exist for certain nationals in France, Greece and Italy. Among the 
ten states providing for a loss of nationality because a foreign national- 
ity is acquired (105), only Ireland and the Netherlands, in certain cases, 
limit their respective modes to naturalised nationals (Ireland) or na- 
tionals other than by double ius soli (the Netherlands). Additionally, 
loss because of extended residence abroad (Lo2) is explicitly applicable 
to certain nationals only in France (certain nationals iure sanguinis), 
Ireland (naturalised nationals) and in some cases also in Spain (natura- 
lised nationals, certain nationals iure sanguinis). 

Finally, which modes of loss are explicitly tied to the condition that 
the target person must currently hold residence abroad? We would ex- 
pect that all the modes of loss we grouped together under the heading 
‘loss abroad’ apply this condition, but this is not the case. As described 
in section 4.2.1, nationality may lapse in Finland, the Netherlands and 
Spain on the basis of rules regulating the loss of nationality after ex- 
tended residence abroad (Lo2) even if the persons concerned have al- 
ready taken up residence in the country (again). None of the eight 
states that provide for a loss of nationality because the person enters 
the service of a foreign state (Lo3+Lo4) explicitly requires that the per- 
son actually reside abroad, although this will most likely be the case 
(which is why we included these two modes under the heading ‘loss 
abroad’). However, residence abroad is also not an explicit condition for 
most other modes of loss. Residence abroad is always a condition for 
renunciation of nationality (Lo2) only in Ireland, Italy and Spain, but 
six other states apply special rules for expatriates in this context. Be- 
yond this, only two reasons for loss of nationality, at least in some 
states, carry the condition of current residence abroad. This concerns 
the loss upon acquisition of a foreign nationality (Lo5) in Italy and 
Spain and the withdrawal of nationality because of actions against the 
basic interests of the state (Lo7) in Greece. All other modes of loss of 
nationality in all states can occur even if the target person still resides 
in the country. 
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Notes 


In this Chapter, we look at all modes of loss of nationality according to our typology 
(see Chapter 2, section 2.2.2), except modes 113 (loss due to annulment of paternity/ 
maternity), L14 (loss by foundlings or children who would otherwise have been 
stateless upon establishment of their foreign nationality) and 115 (other modes of 
loss). For an analysis of these modes of loss, see the long version of Chapter 4, 
section 4.3.6.3 available under www.imiscoe.org/natac. The long version also contains 
more details on the modes of loss of nationality described here. 

It was in force from 1984 until 1986 and was then reintroduced in 2001. 

Spain asks persons applying for naturalisation to ‘renounce’ their previous 
nationality. However, no proof is required that applicants actually did lose their 
previous nationality; see Chapter 3, section 3.2.1.2. 

For more details, see the country report on Greece in Volume 2. 

Denmark also provides for loss of nationality if a person enters a foreign public 
service, but only if the person thus acquires the foreign state’s nationality. Therefore, 
the trigger for the loss is the acquisition of a foreign nationality (see section 4.3.1). 
Similar provisions existed in Sweden until 2001 and in Finland until 2003. 

In 2003, the case of an Austrian woman attracted public attention; she had spent her 
whole life in the Ukraine and her nationality was withdrawn because she had worked 
there as a teacher in a state school for three months in 1961 (Der Standard, 9 March 
2003). While this was obviously interpreted as ’substantially damaging the interests 
and reputation of the Republic’, the public service in a foreign state of a more fa- 
mous Austrian national, і.е. Arnold Schwarzenegger, does not seem to meet this cri- 
terion. 

In Spain, persons becoming Spanish only have to make a fairly symbolic declaration 
that they renounce their foreign nationality. On the special case of France and Italy: 
see below. 

See also section 6.4.1 in Chapter 6 for statistics on loss of nationality for this reason 
in France. 

See Migration und Bevölkerung 3 (2005). 

This concerns loss of nationality because the filiation to a national from which the 
target person derives his or her nationality is annulled (113) and loss by foundlings 
and children who would otherwise be stateless, if it is subsequently established that 
they do hold a foreign nationality (114). 


5 Administrative practices in the acquisition of 
nationality’ 


Isabelle Chopin 


5.1 Introduction 


Various laws regulate the modes of acquisition of nationality. This legal 
framework is also subject to implementation by the administration, 
which might obviously lead to differences in the application of the 
rules. In certain cases, there is some flexibility within administrations 
concerning how civil servants interpret the various regulations. The hu- 
man factor, as well as the political climate in the country, plays a role 
in the practices relating to the acquisition of nationality. Increasingly, 
certain groups of applicants seem to be discriminated against or treated 
less favourably than other groups and this is clearly linked both to the 
international environment and the recent widespread concern about 
fighting terrorism and ensuring security and to the reinforcement of 
ethnic/regional/national identities. This is why it was considered very 
important not only to look at the legislation but also at the way it is 
being implemented. It therefore seemed essential to include the experi- 
ences of NGOs that counsel applicants going through the procedures 
for the acquisition of nationality, follow the cases and deal with the ad- 
ministration on a practical level. 

This chapter aims to compare administrative practices in the first fif- 
teen Member States of the EU and is based on fifteen reports prepared 
by national NGOs. 


5.2 Methodology 


In order to conduct this comparative analysis, NGOs active in the field 
were identified and contracted to complete a questionnaire on adminis- 
trative practices relating to the acquisition of nationality. The com- 
pleted questionnaires were reviewed and, where necessary, questions 
and comments were sent back to the NGOs which then had a second 
and in some cases a third opportunity to amend their reports. The 
comparative analysis does not follow the format of the questionnaire 
and focuses on the main issues. The role of NGOs in the field is cru- 
cial. It was therefore important to consider not only the existence of 
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the various laws of these fifteen Member States* and the comparison 
between these laws, but also their practical implementation, the pro- 
blems NGOs face when assisting an applicant and the evaluation they 
are able to provide of both the legislation and the administrative prac- 
tices. The comparative analysis highlights some of the problems en- 
countered by NGOs at national level, as well as the recommendations 
of the NGOs. In such cases, the specific country (or group of countries) 
is mentioned explicitly. However, it is clear that the list of problems or 
recommendations is not exhaustive and reflects the experience of the 
NGOs that either answered the questionnaire or have been consulted 
throughout this process. Similarly, mentioning only one country in re- 
lation to a specific problem or recommendation does not mean that 
other countries do not face a similar situation or recommend the same 
changes, but simply that more emphasis was placed on the issue in 
the country mentioned. 


5.2.1 Selection of NGOs 


Identifying fifteen national NGOs that would be able to fill in the ques- 
tionnaire was not always an easy task, for several reasons. The criteria 
established for the selection of the fifteen NGOs only added to the diffi- 
culty. The NGOs contracted to participate in this research were ob- 
viously required to have expertise and experience in the field of the ac- 
quisition of nationality. This experience had to be not only theoretical 
(knowledge of the law) but also and essentially practical, such as giving 
advice to potential applicants, dealing with the administration and fol- 
lowing applicants’ files. Furthermore, in order to have as complete a 
picture as possible, the contracted NGOs were asked to look at their 
country in general, rather than only the region in which they were lo- 
cated (particularly in the case of federal countries). They were also 
asked to contact a few other NGOs at national level so as to check, as 
far as possible, whether administrative practices were common 
throughout the country or whether there were regional disparities. Ob- 
viously, within the format of this research, it was not possible to study 
each country in detail (locally, regionally, etc.). The objective is to pro- 
vide an overall picture of the situation. Furthermore, the NGOs also 
had to be able to write the report in English, which may have been an 
impediment for some of them. 

Moreover, when searching for potential NGOs, it became apparent 
that NGOs solely dedicated to nationality issues did not exist in any of 
the fifteen countries and that few NGOs at national level deal with na- 
tionality applications. Nationality and naturalisation issues are never 
the central focus of the NGOs’ work. This is mainly due to the lack of 
government-level involvement in most of the countries. The acquisition 
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of nationality is currently not encouraged by the various governments 
(except in Germany) and funding is therefore not available for NGOs to 
work specifically on these issues. For that reason, NGOs can only de- 
vote a limited part of their time/staff/resources to work on nationality 
issues. The NGOs dealing with applicants – advising them, following 
their files and possibly dealing with the administration – are NGOs de- 
voted to helping refugees and/or migrants, human rights organisations 
or those fighting racism. In the case of Refugee Councils, advising and 
helping a recognised refugee to acquire the nationality of his or her 
country of residence is a logical consequence. The development of such 
experience has led these organisations in some cases to enlarge as well 
as to advise or help other applicants. For example, the Finnish Refugee 
Advice Centre offers free legal counselling primarily to asylum-seekers 
and refugees; however, when possible, it may also offer counselling to 
other foreigners residing in Finland. In the case of organisations deal- 
ing with human rights, migrants or fighting racism, nationality also 
became an issue they had to deal with as a logical extension of their in- 
volvement with residence rights and equal opportunities. In some 
other cases, NGOs were created to represent and/or defend specific 
groups and have also expanded their work to other groups. 


5.2.2 Questionnaire 


In order to gather information on administrative practices, a question- 
naire was drafted and completed by the NGOs. This questionnaire in- 
cluded ten sections dealing with different aspects of the acquisition of 
nationality, which are listed and described below. 

1) Legal and political trends in the field of nationality policies 

The first section looked at developments in nationality law and its ap- 
plication in practice over the last decade, possible changes in the politi- 
cal debate over the last ten years and current political developments. 

2) Conditions for acquisition of nationality 

Nine sets of conditions were identified: language proficiency; tests of 
the applicant’s knowledge of the country’s political system, values, his- 
tory or similar topic; absence of criminal record; the general ‘good char- 
acter’ of the applicant; the general integration or assimilation of the ap- 
plicant; security of income and/or employment; health issues; proof of 
duration of residence; as well as other possible conditions. The NGOs 
had to identify whether these conditions constituted an obstacle, in 
practice, to the acquisition of nationality. They also had to observe how 
the rules concerning the aforementioned conditions were implemented 
and interpreted in practice (and whether there had been changes over 
the previous decade in the authorities’ application) and whether na- 
tional authorities applied the conditions throughout the territory of the 
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country. Furthermore, special attention was given to the potential ef- 
fects of the rules on foreign nationals from specific countries or on cer- 
tain groups of persons such as spouses, women, the principal appli- 
cant, etc. 

3) Dual/multiple nationality 

The main objective was to check the inclusion of a requirement to re- 
nounce one’s previous nationality and, if so, the effects of this compul- 
sory renunciation. 

4) Procedural questions 

The fourth section looked at the fees for acquisition of nationality, the 
documents to be submitted (and the way the administration dealt with 
the difficulty of providing certain documents) and the procedure itself. 
Specific questions related to uniform application throughout the coun- 
tries, behaviour of civil servants, etc. 

5) Major incentives 

The questions subsumed under this heading served to determine the 
applicants’ main incentives for acquiring a new nationality and 
whether these incentives were stronger for foreign nationals from cer- 
tain countries or for certain groups of applicants. 

6) Unintended consequences and inconsistencies in policies 

NGOs were asked to list and analyse potential unintended conse- 
quences and inconsistencies in nationality policies. They were also re- 
quired to look at potential inconsistencies between nationality policies 
on the one hand and policies towards foreign residents in general on 
the other hand. 

7) Preparatory courses and counselling for the acquisition of nationality 
Specific attention was paid to the existence or otherwise of preparatory 
courses, the organisation of these courses and their content and to pos- 
sible counselling provided for applicants (by whom, how, which infor- 
mation, etc.). 

8) Evaluation of naturalisation campaigns 

Section eight looked at the existence, organisation, content and effec- 
tiveness of potential naturalisation campaigns. 

g) Recommendations and demands 

This section was devoted to NGOs’ recommendations and demands for 
a reform of nationality law and with respect to the implementation of 
the law in practice. These recommendations and demands are listed 
and explained. 

10) What is the МСО? activity in this area? 

NGOs were asked whether they themselves counselled applicants and, 
if so, from which group and what proportion of their work was devoted 
to this task. They were also asked whether they had been campaigning 
on these issues. 
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5.2.3 Methodology of the comparative analysis 


The questionnaires filled in by NGOs are quite detailed, producing in- 
formation that also served to supplement the country analyses to be 
found in the second volume of this publication. Therefore, to avoid du- 
plication of information and for the sake of clarity, the method chosen 
for this comparative analysis does not follow the questionnaire. It was 
considered necessary to start by explaining the process of including ad- 
ministrative practices and NGOs’ views as well as the selection of the 
NGOs, and to illustrate their role in the context of nationality issues. 
The analysis is then divided into four sections, ending with a section 
on NGOs’ recommendations. The four sections are: legal and political 
trends in the fifteen Member States (including unintended conse- 
quences of laws and policies); the administrative practices detailing the 
procedure, the various conditions and practices within the administra- 
tion; dual/multiple nationality with the requirement that previous na- 
tionality be renounced and its consequences; a description and analysis 
of the incentives for applying for nationality. The last section on recom- 
mendations is the natural conclusion of this chapter since it is based 
on the practical experience of NGOs using the law, but also includes 
their needs and those of applicants and highlights policies or political 
trends to be revised. 


5.2.4 Key role of NGOs 


Since the provision of information about the acquisition of nationality 
(with the exception of the legal obligations) or encouraging foreigners 
to acquire nationality does not seem to be an issue for national authori- 
ties in most of the countries studied, NGOs have often ‘substituted’ for 
public authorities. 


5.2.4.1 Role of public authorities 

Public authorities rarely offer counselling to applicants, except in 
France (where there are services dedicated to nationality in every Préfec- 
ture and first instance tribunals whose function it is to advise appli- 
cants), Germany (counselling offered by the authority responsible for 
naturalisation), Luxembourg (municipal authorities dealing with civil 
status), Portugal (National Centre for Migrants? Support which is part 
of the administration offices) and Sweden (the Migration Board). None 
of the other countries have specific services offering counselling. The 
only way an applicant can receive information relating to nationality is 
by contacting the ministry/service in charge directly, in order to gather 
the necessary information and acquire the form. In Belgium, however, 
the system of legal assistance providing for free procedural costs and/ 
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or lawyer’s advice could be seen as similar to a form of support by the 
authorities. The authorities would also be expected to inform the appli- 
cant if his or her application is unlikely to be successful, which appears 
to be the case only in Austria, Finland, Germany and the Netherlands. In 
Greece, the authorities still deter applicants from applying for national- 
ity and in Portugal it is felt that the procedure itself is sufficient to de- 
ter potential applicants. Nevertheless, the authorities in all Member 
States produce information on their web sites or make written material 
available such as leaflets, brochures and pamphlets covering the differ- 
ent aspects of the procedure or questions most frequently asked (Den- 
mark, Finland, Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal and 
Sweden). It is often felt that publishing the information in the national 
language and in English is sufficient. Unlike documents relating to the 
asylum procedure, which are frequently available in many different 
languages, the documentation relating to the acquisition of nationality 
is usually available only in the national language, possibly in English, 
but rarely in other languages. 

In none of the fifteen Member States except Germany has there been 
an official naturalisation campaign emanating from the government, 
encouraging foreign residents to acquire nationality. In Germany, ап оЁ 
ficial campaign was run by the German government in order to encou- 
rage foreign residents to acquire German nationality. Furthermore, spe- 
cific campaigns have been run at the Гапдег level. For example, the 
state government of Hesse, following the reform of citizenship law in 
2000, ran a specific campaign targeting children born before and on 1 
January 2000 but not older than ten years of age. This age group was 
permitted to acquire German nationality under an interim ruling valid 
until 31 December 2001. This specific campaign in Hesse was very ef- 
fective since many more migrant parents than in any other Länder took 
advantage of the possibility offered by law for their children. 


5.2.4.2 Activities of NGOs 

The lack of action/information at governmental level and increasing 
demand from the public has pushed NGOs to act. Since nationality is 
not an issue at governmental level, it is very difficult for NGOs to ob- 
tain funding specifically dedicated to activities concerning the acquisi- 
tion of nationality. NGOs can obtain financial support for activities 
dedicated to nationality in only five countries, i.e. Austria (most of the 
advice centres for immigrants receive public or provincial funding), 
Finland (immigration and refugee organisations often receive funding, 
usually from the Ministry of Education or the Ministry of Labour), Ger- 
many (local authorities finance a few Foreigners’ Advisory Councils) 
and Luxembourg (it seems possible to get public funding, one network 
organisation is even almost exclusively financed by public authorities). 
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In France, Italy and Spain there is virtually no possibility of public 
funding. In the other countries, public funding is possible but only in 
order to partially cover the costs of the organisation or in the context of 
a specific project (counselling activities concerning the acquisition of 
nationality, for example, could potentially receive indirect funding in 
the context of a wider counselling project). 

Except in Greece, where NGOs as such do not provide counselling 
concerning nationality (individual lawyers active in the human rights 
field may provide advice for free or minimum fees), a few NGOs pro- 
vide such services in all the countries. In general, this service includes 
information about the procedure, advice on the application itself, assis- 
tance with completing the application and even follow-up of the proce- 
dure with the administration concerned. The vast majority of them are 
migrant organisations, refugee organisations or anti-racist organisa- 
tions. In some countries, such as Germany, Portugal or Sweden for ex- 
ample, trade unions or church organisations are also involved in coun- 
selling potential applicants. NGOs rarely keep a record of the number 
of cases they deal with. For the NGOs involved in this research, work 
performed in relation to the acquisition of nationality (advice, assis- 
tance to applicant and follow-up of the procedure) does not exceed ro- 
15 per cent of their workload, the main reason being the lack of re- 
sources. For some organisations, such as ASGI in Italy, it is difficult to 
make estimates since their activities in this area also involve single as- 
sociates. 

NGOs also make the information available to the public, whether on 
their web sites or through booklets and brochures and, in Italy, for ex- 
ample, NGOs provide multilingual information and do not restrict 
themselves to only Italian. As a result of their practical experience, 
NGOs see how the law works or does not work and how it is imple- 
mented and are therefore well-placed to make recommendations* and 
lobby the government. Consequently, in most of the countries, occa- 
sional discussions or reactions to the national situation arise and 
NGOs do analyse new legislative developments and may make their 
own comments or proposals. The GISTI in France, for example, sub- 
jects every new law reform to careful examination and critical examina- 
tions of these reforms are published in a special booklet for the general 
public. In some cases, organisations can be asked by the government 
to comment on a specific piece of legislation or to be part of a drafting 
committee or revising committee. For instance, the Finnish ministry of 
the Interior asked the Finnish Refugee Council to submit a written ex- 
pert statement on the bill for the Nationality Act. 

It is nevertheless interesting to note that, with the exception of Ger- 
many, none of the NGOs involved in this project have run a naturalisa- 
tion campaign nor are they aware of any such campaign run by other 
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national NGOs. In Germany, NGO campaigns were centred around the 
new Citizenship Law, before and after its adoption. 

However, following their experience in dealing at practical level with 
nationality law, NGOs often do have proposals for amendments or 
changes to the law itself or concerning its application and some have 
been running campaigns on specific issues. In Finland a very specific 
campaign targeted at multiple nationalities was run quite successfully 
by organisations of ‘Former Finnish Citizens living Abroad’ and target- 
ing former Finnish citizens. The Irish Refugee Council actively partici- 
pated in the ‘NO’ vote campaign for the 2004 citizenship referendum 
aimed at restricting the acquisition of nationality. The ASTI in Luxem- 
bourg strongly campaigns in favour of dual nationality. In Portugal, 
NGOs do not especially encourage foreigners to acquire Portuguese na- 
tionality (despite their counselling work) since they recognise how diffi- 
cult it is to be successful. SOS Racismo has been lobbying for national- 
ity law reform for years and has been firmly committed to the creation 
and operation of the so called ‘Platform’. This social movement in- 
cludes NGOs and other social partners such as trade unions and 
churches (in particular the Catholic Church and the Muslim commu- 
nity) and focuses its efforts on fighting, campaigning and lobbying for 
a reform of nationality law. In the United Kingdom, the Joint Council 
for Welfare of Immigrants has been campaigning for years for restora- 
tion of the right of abode for British Overseas Citizens, British Pro- 
tected Persons and other groups of British nationals (now achieved). It 
also lobbied the government during the parliamentary stages of the Na- 
tionality Immigration and Asylum Bill and the subsequent implemen- 
tation of its nationality provisions on issues of particular concern and 
continues to do so if and when necessary. 


5.3 Legal and political trends 


Most of the countries have recently experienced dramatic changes in 
their nationality laws.> Though these laws tend to be more liberal in 
spirit, their implementation in practice or their interpretation is per- 
ceived as far more restrictive. NGOs feel that there is a clear link be- 
tween the application of nationality laws on the one hand and immi- 
gration laws and policies on the other. The essence of the acquisition 
of nationality as a means of integration seems to have changed and 
has become a ‘reward for good integration’. The political situation at 
national and regional levels certainly plays an enormous role (elections, 
changes within government or governmental majority, new trends) but 
the international situation should not be left aside. The current interna- 
tional context intends to ensure more security and to fight interna- 
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tional terrorism. This indirectly leads to further controls on certain 
groups of persons, specific nationalities or even persons with a specific 
religious background. Legislation and policies, as well as the political 
climate, have led to intended results in some cases and to unintended 
consequences in other cases, especially when the laws allow interpreta- 
tion or leave too much initiative/power to the authorities in charge of 
the cases. It is nevertheless clear that lawyers drafting the laws, politi- 
cians discussing and adopting them, academics studying and compar- 
ing these laws and NGOs dealing on a daily basis with human beings 
who actually ‘test’ the legislation in practice may have very different 
views and do not reach the same conclusions. While policies are 
decided in a global sense, NGOs have to work with people on a case- 
by-case basis and are confronted with their personal histories, in their 
countries of origin and in their countries of residence, with their hopes 
and frustrations, the continuous fight to gather all possible documents, 
the long waiting periods and contacts with the administration. The 
practice often differs to some extent from the law or the legislator’s in- 
tention. NGOs’ experiences and perspectives may consequently be 
somewhat different from the ‘law on the books’. 


5.3.1 NGOs’ perspectives on legal trends and recent legislative reforms 


As mentioned above, when dealing with procedures for the acquisition 
of nationality, NGOs also have to deal with a crucial element which has 
far-reaching effects that the legislator may not have considered suffi- 
ciently or indeed at all: the human factor. Furthermore, when dealing 
with nationality on a legal level, the very significance of the symbolic 
value of nationality might be left aside. This symbolic value and emo- 
tional aspect continue to infuse the vast majority of cases. Acquiring a 
new nationality for applicants also means starting a ‘new life’, being 
considered on an equal footing with nationals, having the same rights 
and duties and being recognised as a real citizen, able to participate 
fully at every level in the country’s social, political, economic and cul- 
tural life. 


5.3.1.1 Link between nationality laws, policies and practices and 
immigration 

There is an obvious link between migration as such and migration 
laws and policies on the one hand and the nationality issue on the 
other. Political changes at national level tend towards more conserva- 
tism in relation to immigration matters and therefore, indirectly, in re- 
lation to the issue of nationality. Moreover, a stronger national and re- 
gional identity is developing in most of the countries, which leads to 
greater reluctance to welcome new citizens. Furthermore, growing con- 
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cern about security of the state and the fight against terrorism has led 
to a situation where Muslim applicants or applicants from Arab coun- 
tries face suspicion and find their applications being over-checked, de- 
layed or even rejected. The general increase in migration, together with 
the fact that new laws have reduced the minimum duration stay re- 
quired in order to apply for nationality have led to an increase in the 
number of applications®: immigrants now fulfil the residence criteria 
and the tendency to return has decreased, mainly for family reasons. 
The generation born on the territory of the country of residence is not 
willing to go back to its ancestors’ homeland. Countries that used to be 
‘sending countries’ suddenly became ‘receiving countries’ and there 
was hardly any preparation for these waves of immigration and no ac- 
curate measurement of the implications of immigration. (This seems 
to be the case in Italy where pre-1992 legislation on nationality re- 
sulted in a rather confusing legal framework made up of a variegated 
patchwork of legal norms and administrative instructions. The 1992 
Law was nevertheless enacted at speed without parliament yet being 
fully aware of the implications of immigration in the country and with- 
out proper public debate.) Naturalisation may however have changed 
in its meaning since it increasingly tends to be an option for evading 
restrictive regulations on immigration, residence and family reunifica- 
tion. Applicants are trying to secure their residence rights and those of 
their families. In Austria for example, for the reasons mentioned above, 
the number of applications has risen considerably. Moreover, another 
factor played a role: the improvements in Turkey and other major send- 
ing countries regarding the conditions concerning the inheritance and 
property rights of immigrants who had renounced their nationality. In 
Finland, a drastic change in the composition of the population pro- 
voked an urgent need to change the legislation and adapt it to the new 
reality.” 


5.3.1.2 Family reunification 

Family reunification is becoming increasingly difficult in most of the 
countries. At the same time, the desire to ensure residence rights for 
families encourages applicants to apply for nationality. Legal changes 
in France were intended to add further obstacles to the acquisition of 
nationality with the aim of preventing supposed large-scale fraud 
among mixed marriages. In Denmark, the recent political changes 
have led to more restrictive policies, with an increase in the age limit 
from 18 to twenty-four for family reunification between a Danish citi- 
zen or permanent resident and a foreign spouse. Another new require- 
ment for family reunification with a foreign spouse is to provide proof 
that the couple’s attachments to Denmark are closer than to any other 
country. It appears that one of the aims is to restrict access to the coun- 
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try and to restrict access to nationality, notably through family reunifi- 
cation and especially when the Danish citizen intending to acquire 
Danish nationality for his or her foreign spouse is not of Danish ori- 
gin. 


5.3.1.3 New legislation 

Most of the new legislations tend towards harmonisation of national 
implementation, simplifying previous laws or remedying some in- 
equalities. Paradoxically, some of the laws are nevertheless still unclear 
or more restrictive concerning requirements (residence, language, 
criminal record, knowledge of the society or even link to the commu- 
nity). In Belgium for example, differences among various sorts of natur- 
alisation were abolished in 1993; in 1995, the naturalisation procedures 
were simplified; іп 1998 the decisions of the public ргозесшог 5 de- 
partment were harmonised;? and, in 2000 the reform of the national- 
ity code seemed to facilitate acquisition of nationality but the aim of 
the law is not achieved in practice because the law remains unclear or 
leaves room for interpretation. The vagueness of some concepts led to 
jurisprudential debates. For example, the notion of ‘right of resi- 
dence”? was interpreted very strictly, or that of ‘main residence’ was 
highly controversial and led to contradictory judgments until a ruling 
by the Cour de Cassation™ and a following Programmatic Law. In Den- 
mark, Finland and Italy new laws tend to ensure equality between men 
and women regarding the nationality of their children (traditionally, na- 
tionality in Denmark and Italy depended on the father and in Finland 
on the mother). In Italy, equality has also been established among nat- 
ural, adopted and recognised children. In countries where tests for lan- 
guage and knowledge of society have been established, NGOs have ex- 
pressed concerns since these requirements tend to be interpreted 
strictly or are not yet totally defined (the United Kingdom or Luxem- 
bourg) or the fee for the nationality exam is clearly very high (the Neth- 
erlands). 

The lack of clarity of concept and the country’s structure often leads 
to discretionary power by the administration. In Austria for example, 
the major change in the field of nationality occurred in 1998 when the 
nationality code was amended. The most important change in practice 
was the requirement of proof of knowledge of the German language 
for naturalisation, implemented in 1998. Furthermore, the waiting per- 
iods for naturalisation in the nine Austrian provinces, which in practice 
differed considerably from four to ten or more years," should Бе har- 
monised. The western provinces (Carinthia, Vorarlberg, Tyrol and 
Upper Austria) were stricter concerning the implementation of the le- 
gal conditions for naturalisation. Traditionally, these provinces have 
conservative governments and embrace a strong regional identity, 
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which might explain their restrictive tendencies. In effect, applicants 
for naturalisation are usually accepted after a ten-year waiting period. 
Only for spouses, recognised refugees or Union citizens does the law 
allow for shorter waiting periods. 

The administration and regional administrations in Greece have been 
granted the power of decision in certain cases, which has led to abuse. 
The best-known example is that of persons of Greek origin migrating 
from the former Soviet Union to Greece. These persons could be recog- 
nised as Greek citizens if they could demonstrate that they themselves 
or one of their ancestors were Greek-Orthodox and migrated from Tur- 
key/Ottoman Empire during the first three decades of the twentieth 
century. Following the lack of resistance from the Greek Consular 
authorities in the former Soviet Union to corruption and the spread of 
this corruption to some Greek administrations, the provisions easing 


the acquisition of Greek nationality for this specific group have been 
modified. 


5.3.1.4 lus soli versus ius sanguini 

NGOs do not necessarily agree with the recent legislative changes, 
since they feel that there is a tendency to come back to an ius sanguini 
approach, except in Germany.” This perception could be explained by 
the xenophobic climate (political or social) in some countries, or by 
practices NGOs have to deal with when dealing with the authorities, 
which tend to restrict nationality to ethnic nationals (generally white 
and Christian). In Greece, there is a clear difference between homoge- 
пе“ and allogeneis; the new law evidently aims at favouring the 
Greek diaspora and spouses of Greek nationals. Certain groups or na- 
tionals are quasi-automatically excluded from the possibility of becom- 
ing Greek citizens.’ In Ireland the ius soli principle has been used 
since before the founding of the Republic and was enshrined in the dif- 
ferent legislations dealing with nationality. In 1998, a majority of Irish 
citizens voted in favour of an amendment to the Constitution, entitling 
every child born in Ireland to Irish nationality.” However, Ireland’s ap- 
proach to nationality was altered in 2004 when another 88 per cent of 
citizens said yes to a referendum restricting the granting of Irish na- 
tionality. The provision came into force on 1 January 2005 and 
brought about an increase in hostility towards immigrants and the de- 
sire to restrict Irish nationality to an ius sanguini approach.’? Similarly, 
in Italy, the conditions to be fulfilled for the acquisition of nationality 
based on ius soli have become much more difficult. In Portugal, the 
main changes occurred in the 1980s, mainly due to the end of the co- 
lonisation process. The law changed at that point from an ius soli ap- 
proach to an ius sanguini approach. After the independence of the co- 
lonies, the law changed in order to preserve Portuguese nationality for 
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those who had Portuguese ascendants rather than African (black) ori- 
gins. One can see that nationals of Portuguese-speaking countries ben- 
efit from having an obvious advantage. 


5.3.1.5 Dual/multiple nationality 

The recognition of dual nationality obviously plays a role. Sweden, in 
2001, recognised the right to dual nationality and the number of na- 
tionality applications rose as a consequence. In Germany, the issue has 
led to some problematic situations: once another nationality is taken 
voluntarily, German nationality is withdrawn unless specific permis- 
sion is granted by the authorities. This affects about 50,000 Turkish 
nationals, who reclaimed their Turkish nationality after having ob- 
tained German nationality and who will become third country na- 
tionals again. 


5.3.1.6 Administration 

NGOs deplore the fact that administrations/authorities in most of the 
countries are having to deal with new legislation and have not been 
sufficiently trained. They also fear and regret the degree of discretion 
and the power of decision left to some authorities. In Greece for exam- 
ple, the conditions for implementing the naturalisation law gradually 
improved but the anti-foreigner xenophobic perceptions of the authori- 
ties were and still remain strong and the civil servants dealing with 
and deciding on cases are generally insufficiently skilled. It is obvious 
that the changes made were aimed at ensuring easy access by ‘ethnic 
Greeks’ to Greek nationality and limited access by non-ethnic Greeks. 
In Belgium, deadlines are not met partly because of the inadequacy of 
human and financial resources of the administration to meet the in- 
crease in the number of files. The lack of financial resources resulted 
in delays exceeding the time limits set by law. Therefore, the NGO 
community feels that the aim of certain new legislation to simplify/ 
clarify the procedure has not been reached since concepts are not al- 
ways clear; requirements not sufficiently defined and arbitrary deci- 
sions are still made at administrative level. 


5.3.2 Political climate 

In five countries, no political debate or focus on nationality issues cur- 
rently exists and the possibility of any change becoming effective is ex- 
tremely slim: Finland,*° Italy,” Greece, Spain and Portugal. In Finland 
the only issue being discussed at political level is the duration of the 
procedures (2.8 years in 2003), which has been strongly criticised by 
the immigrant communities and Finnish citizens.** In Greece, the vir- 
tual silence concerning the adoption of the new Citizenship Code has 
been broken only by minimal debate on an issue that remains low on 
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the political agenda, ie. that of ethnic Greeks of Albanian nationality 
who are not able to acquire Greek nationality. Five years ago, the case 
of Greeks from the former Soviet Union acquiring Greek nationality, 
the strong accusations that other persons besides ethnic Greeks took 
advantage of the law, the serious suspicion of corruption and the way 
the administration handled the procedure provoked an intensive and li- 
vely debate in political circles” as well as among the general public. 
Although there is no record in Portugal of significant changes concern- 
ing the political actors involved in the issue, the ‘Platform has been 
very active in reviewing nationality law and lobbying different political 
parties, members of parliament and the government, advocating 
changes (mainly the acceptance and recognition of the ius soli concept, 
the abolition of the effective link to the community and the replace- 
ment of the spoken and written proficiency tests). Three proposed 
laws*4 are to be discussed in parliament (from the PEV, BE and РСР), 
all three based on ius soli; two abolish the effective link to the commu- 
nity and the other (PCP) is unclear about it. But it is very unlikely that 
any of these will be adopted. 

In two countries in particular, Denmark and France, the political de- 
bate confuses immigration and nationality issues. In France, a general 
suspicion of fraud by foreigners has emerged. An obsession with the 
idea of a massive influx of immigrants from poorer countries has per- 
vaded immigration laws and is obvious in nationality law as well. Tradi- 
tional political parties have long avoided discussing these issues in or- 
der not to be associated with the extreme right party (the National 
Front). The main issue discussed, but still not on the political agenda, 
is the voting rights of immigrants. Political parties are not prepared to 
get involved but NGOs are very much aware of needs and are demand- 
ing voting rights for immigrants as well as easier access to French na- 
tionality. 

In Denmark, the political situation has played an enormous role. 
After the 2001 general elections, the Liberal and Conservative Parties 
formed a new government and, in order to secure a majority within 
the government, accepted the support of the Danish People’s Party 
(DPP), a right-wing party fighting against what is described as a ‘Mus- 
lim invasion of Denmark’. The DPP considered that the rules on acqui- 
sition of nationality were not restrictive enough and one of its mem- 
bers of parliament proposed that information relating to the applicant's 
religion should be included in the nationality application. Since the 
recent elections in February 2005 did not change the political land- 
scape, any loosening up of the nationality rules seems highly unlikely 
in the next four years. On the contrary, one could expect new restric- 
tions? to be introduced. In Denmark, as in the three countries men- 
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tioned below, the political intent is to strengthen and tighten up the 
legislation. 

As in most of the countries, in Austria, Belgium and Ireland the poli- 
tical climate and debate clearly reflect the desire of certain political par- 
ties to toughen up nationality legislation. Generally speaking, the politi- 
cal debate in Austria tends to concentrate on asylum issues and com- 
pulsory language training courses for immigrants, as laid down in the 
‘integration agreement’. However, over the last five years and, more re- 
cently, in February 2005, representatives of the Austrian Freedom Party 
(FPO), on the basis of the high number of naturalisations in recent 
years and arguing that this proves that Austrian nationality is granted 
too leniently, have asked for more restrictions in particular with regard 
to the extension of naturalisation to family members and the imposi- 
tion on them of compulsory language tests. In February 2005, the Aus- 
trian Deputy Chancellor announced the development of a new, more 
restrictive Nationality Code.*” The Ministry of Justice, in charge of this 
area, indicated that the bill was being drafted and would be presented 
to parliament during the summer of 2005. Although this move was 
sharply criticised by the Greens and the Social Democrats, it did not 
provoke any debate among the general public. In March 2005, the 
OVP mayor of Innsbruck asked for an extension of the waiting period 
for third country nationals from ten to fifteen years and thirteen years 
for EU nationals. He also suggested that all naturalisations should be 
made public and that the applicant’s municipality should have the 
right to veto the naturalisation. On the same day the OVP Minister of 
the Interior rejected the FPO demands to increase the waiting period. 
The bill was presented to parliament in the autumn of 2005, suggest- 
ing tougher language tests and tests of knowledge of the history of the 
province where the applicant resides. Furthermore, residence require- 
ments for spouses and refugees should be strengthened further. The 
bill is being discussed in parliament at the time of writing this chapter. 

In Belgium, since 1993, the debate has shifted towards more open- 
ness and flexibility regarding the acquisition of nationality but since 
the 2000 Act, the political debate has clearly reflected the will of cer- 
tain political parties to toughen up the legislation. Debates concerning 
voting rights for third country nationals have obviously been linked to 
questioning the legislation on the acquisition of nationality, which has 
led certain political parties to compromise in the discussion on nation- 
ality in order to avoid suspension of the discussion on voting rights.?® 
After the adoption of the 2000 Act, most NGOs and lawyers promot- 
ing foreigners’ rights were satisfied with the reform. Enthusiasm has 
since waned, however, since some of the clauses were not respected 
and because of the tougher interpretation of some legal concepts which 
had remained unclear. The tightening up of the political debate led to a 
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tightening up of the jurisprudence of the Commission for Naturalisa- 
tion.*? Furthermore, political parties that supported the changes at the 
time are now referring to the insecurity of the law that they consider 
too flexible and leading to an increase in naturalisations. The issues 
currently on the political agenda are the numerous bills*° brought be- 
fore the parliament and the Senate in order to restrict access to Belgian 
nationality. The majority of these bills come from various Flemish- 
speaking parties’ representatives and some from the two extreme right 
parties." Only two French-speaking parties** have clearly stated that 
they are against any change that would lead to a setback compared 
with the current situation. The Minister of the Interior has confirmed 
on several occasions that the reform of the legislation on family reuni- 
fication should take place alongside that of the Nationality Code, with 
the clear intent of making access to nationality more difficult. In Ire- 
land, the debate on nationality has significantly intensified over the 
past decade. The main reasons for this are the growth in naturalisation 
applications and in the number of children born in Ireland to non-Ir- 
ish parents. The political climate in the country, the government’s ef- 
forts and the public’s endorsement of those efforts to restrict access to 
nationality are reflected in the result of the referendum, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution including a provision revoking auto- 
matic entitlement to Irish nationality to persons born in Ireland. The 
‘yes’ campaign gained 88 per cent of the votes and Go per cent of those 
who voted in favour of such a change declared that there were far too 
many immigrants in the country. No changes are envisaged for the 
time being. 

In Germany, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, the dominating issue 
in the debate is the recognition and acceptance of dual nationality. The 
political debate in Germany leading up to the reform of naturalisation 
laws encompassed a debate on the acceptance of dual/multiple nation- 
ality and naturalisation.” The two dominating themes in the reform of 
nationality policy were the acceptance of dual/multiple nationality and 
the requirements for German language proficiency. Moreover, due to 
the emergence of worldwide terrorism, a trend towards reinforcing se- 
curity and restricting the acquisition of nationality has become appar- 
ent. More intense and sophisticated screening of applicants takes place 
with regard to activities that might endanger the security of the na- 
tion.*+ The main issue currently discussed and dominating the political 
agenda concerns the aforementioned naturalised Turkish citizens. The 
likelihood of policy changes is minimal and dual nationality as a conse- 
quence of acquiring nationality is not on the agenda. 

It is not easy to assess political developments in the Netherlands over 
the past decade. Policy relating to dual nationality has changed three 
times over the past twelve years. However, in the last three years the 
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tendency has been towards more restrictiveness.* Right-wing political 
parties have been the main actors in the intensification of the debate 
but left-wing parties have also become more conservative regarding 
these matters. Two issues dominate the Dutch political agenda and 
both relate to dual nationality. The first is the reduction of possible ex- 
ceptions to dual nationality and the second is the possibility of with- 
drawing Dutch nationality from a person who has two nationalities if 
this person presents a danger to the safety of the state. 

In Luxembourg, the last legislative change in 2001 introduced some 
liberal changes? but did not address the issue of the duration of the 
procedure or of dual nationality, which are the two main issues. Dual 
nationality has been part of the debate for years and was taken up 
again during the legislative elections of 2004. The newly elected gov- 
ernment itself generated some pressure to act by introducing the prin- 
ciple of dual nationality in its programme?” and intends to tackle the is- 
sue during the autumn of 2005 after the end of the Luxembourg presi- 
dency of the EU. At the moment, all political parties (except the ADR) 
are in favour of dual nationality. NGOs have been campaigning for re- 
cognition of dual nationality for many years. 

There has been a growing acceptance of Sweden as a multicultural 
society and a broadening of the concept of ‘Swedish’ to include multi- 
ple identities. Although the Liberal Party (Folkpartiet) defended refu- 
gees’ and immigrants’ rights in the past, it did not do too well in the 
polls. This party launched its new policy during the 2002 elections 
(the introduction of language and culture tests in naturalisation proce- 
dures?*) and was thus able to increase the total number of votes cast in 
its favour. For the time being, they have managed to set new require- 
ments for applicants for Swedish nationality and avoid being consid- 
ered xenophobic by the public. Recognising dual nationality can be 
seen in some ways as debasing the concept of nationality and recognis- 
ing dual loyalties. Three issues dominate the political debate: the possi- 
bility for non-Swedish citizens to hold public posts, the possibility of 
withdrawing Swedish nationality from someone who obtained it on 
false grounds or by devious means and, finally, the issue of Swedish 
dual nationals imprisoned in their country of origin or in Guantana- 
mo.?? 

The political debate in the United Kingdom is more concerned with 
the concept of citizenship, in order to make it more emblematic of 
membership of the national community in the UK. New Labour thin- 
kers have developed an interest in a form of citizenship structured 
around the notion of ‘civic republicanism’ and they have worked 
through ideas about the renovation of civic responsibility as a means to 
counter the erosion of social cohesion, perceived as more extensive in 
the UK over the past twenty years.*° The nationality provisions of the 
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Nationality, Immigration and Asylum Act (NIA) were generally sup- 
ported by the major parties in parliament. Two main issues are cur- 
rently under discussion: the removal of British nationality from natura- 
lised citizens who are believed by the authorities to be involved in inter- 
national terrorism and/or organised crime“ and the full enactment of 
the language and knowledge of British society provisions of the NIA. 
Objection in principle to language and knowledge of British society 
tests is not widespread among interest groups or NGOs. They have 
commonly expressed the view that the acquisition of English language 
should be actively promoted but they have also openly expressed con- 
cerns about the knowledge of British society requirement since the gov- 
ernment was still drawing up plans concerning what it would involve. 
NGOs can be expected to become more critical when it becomes clear 
that the procedures are aimed at restricting access to nationality. 


5.3.3 Unintended consequences and inconsistencies of nationality policies 


Although nationality regulations in Europe have tended to become 
more liberal, people experience them as far more restrictive, firstly in 
terms of requirements but also, secondly, because the application of na- 
tionality policies might have unintended consequences. In addition, 
there are inconsistencies between nationality policies and policies to- 
wards foreign residents, which have a clear influence on an applicant's 
willingness to start a naturalisation procedure. 


5.3.3.1 Unintended consequences and inconsistencies of nationality policies 
In Finland, the new Act has been in force for less than two years and it 
is therefore considered too early to assess the unintended conse- 
quences of the implementation of the prevailing nationality policies. In 
the Netherlands, nationality policy is not a priority issue. Even if natura- 
lisation is presented by the government as the ultimate aim of integra- 
tion, interest on the part of foreign residents is decreasing because of 
high costs, the content of the new naturalisation exam and the lack of 
incentives. In Luxembourg, lip service is paid to the spread of naturali- 
sation, without much conviction. Simultaneously, policy discussions on 
integration take place separately from those on the acquisition of na- 
tionality, especially concerning the issue of national identity. In Den- 
mark, the length of the application review period can provoke an unin- 
tended consequence. The procedure is uncertain and long and its out- 
come is unpredictable (and politically vulnerable). Applicants have 
been known to fulfil criteria when introducing their application and 
subsequently to be rejected for non-fulfilment of the conditions be- 
cause of changes having intervened in the mean time, and to have 
therefore been denied access to nationality.** 
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In some countries, it is difficult to identify inconsistencies, as there 
is no real nationality policy. This is the case in Italy, where the law it- 
self does not promote the acquisition of nationality and practice re- 
stricts 11.43 Therefore, there is no real divergence between the purpose 
of the law and its consequences since the main goal was not to intro- 
duce any real innovation but to re-organise the area and make it more 
systematic and to introduce the changes highlighted by the jurispru- 
dence. In Portugal there is likewise no nationality policy and both law 
and practice are very restrictive.44 The (probably intended) inconsis- 
tency resides in differential treatment between descendents of Portu- 
guese nationals and others*> and between children born on the terri- 
tory to foreign parents and children born outside the territory to Portu- 
guese parents. In Spain, although there is no real nationality policy, 
the main discrepancy is the delay in processing applications in the reg- 
istry office itself and the lack of uniform criteria or conduct. This leads 
to confusion and allows the administration to use its discretionary 
power. Similarly, in Greece there is no will at the political level to en- 
courage the acquisition of nationality, especially for non-ethnic Greeks. 
On the contrary, the policy is to keep the number of naturalised non- 
ethnic Greeks very low despite a considerable increase in the number 
of migrants now residing in the country. The first inconsistency is then 
the distinction between homogeneis and allogeneis and the second would 
be the classification and treatment of the different categories. 

In Austria, Belgium, France, Germany and Ireland, the very strong 
link between nationality policies and immigration, family reunification 
and/or residence policies does have certain consequences. The growing 
restrictiveness of immigration legislation and restrictions on family re- 
unification has led immigrants to request naturalisation for family rea- 
sons. In Austria, the weak position of third country nationals has led to 
an increase in the number of applications. In Belgium, the main incon- 
sistency is the fact that a person not in possession of a residence per- 
mit can be naturalised by a political decision in the House of Represen- 
tatives. This possibility, which seems rather illogical, serves to correct 
inconsistencies or fill gaps in the legislation on land access, right of re- 
sidence and the establishment and deportation of aliens.*° Another 
consequence that the lawmaker had not expected is the fact that for- 
eigners born abroad can be granted access to the territory in order to 
fill in a declaration of nationality but, in practice, many of the applica- 
tions to enter the country for this purpose are rejected. In France, one 
discrepancy could be the fact that, since 2003, applicants have been 
subjected to language requirements but applicants who applied before 
that date and whose application might still be pending are not sub- 
jected to these requirements. Both the government and the opposition 
parties in Germany politically support the naturalisation of foreigners 
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who have been residing on the territory for a long time. Naturalisation 
is considered the successful completion of the integration process. 
However, massive difficulties still have to be overcome in order to be 
granted German nationality, even after a long period of residence.*” In 
Ireland, the residence requirement is applied differently to different 
groups of people.4® 

In Sweden, the only inconsistency that could be identified is that, un- 
like other applicants, there is no stipulation regarding good social beha- 
viour (criminal record) for eighteen to twenty year-old applicants who 
have previously lived in Sweden. 

In the United Kingdom, unintended consequences relate to an appre- 
ciation of the ambiguities of the government’s plan for the renovation 
of British citizenship as an instrument for attaining higher levels of so- 
cial cohesion. The main concern with naturalisation is the use of citi- 
zenship ceremonies in order to promote a stronger sense of the value 
of British citizenship, which might alienate black and ethnic minority 
British citizens. This is nevertheless more an issue of race relations 
than of immigration or nationality. 


5.3.1.2 Inconsistencies between nationality policy and policies towards 
foreign residents 

In most of the countries, the issue of integration is intensely discussed. 
The reason for this is that the toughening up of immigration policies 
leads to incoherent integration policies. This tends to increase differen- 
tial treatment among the different groups and the sense of insecurity 
for some groups of residents. Interest in naturalisation has increased 
among migrants because of restrictive immigration legislation (Austria, 
Germany, Portugal and the United Kingdom), restrictive family reunifica- 
tion policies (Austria, Belgium) and the weaker position of third country 
nationals (Austria). In contrast, in the Netherlands, there is almost no 
difference in social rights between a Dutch citizen and a permanent re- 
sident. The policy there is to grant permanent residents almost the 
same rights and obligations as nationals. In Germany the main incon- 
sistency lies in the fact that the government takes an encouraging atti- 
tude towards the acquisition of German nationality but, on the other 
hand, the entire immigration law is tainted by a fundamentally defen- 
sive attitude.*? Similarly, in the United Kingdom, current government 
policy does not seem to deter naturalisation, but the recent develop- 
ments in immigration policy have drawn a sharper distinction between 
categories of immigrants likely to become eligible for settlement and, 
eventually, British nationality and those whose residence is regarded as 
temporary. This has led to incoherence in integration policies and an 
increased sense of insecurity for some groups of residents. Danish poli- 
cies towards foreigners are very stringent, so restrictive policies on na- 
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tionality fit in well with the climate. Applicants feel they have very little 
chance of becoming Danes because both legislation and the adminis- 
trative processes are too strict. They feel they will always remain for- 
eigners even after a long period of residence. In Ireland, the main in- 
consistency concerns the application of the residence requirement to 
different groups of people and in Greece it lies in the differential treat- 
ment between ethnic Greeks and non-ethnic Greeks and the existing 
sub-categories among ethnic Greeks, on whom the Greek authorities 
bestow completely different rights and privileges.°° 

In France, Spain and Sweden, governments seem to avoid such in- 
consistencies. This is true in Italy also, but for different reasons: poli- 
cies basically consider foreigners as separate from or not involved in 
Italian society and there is therefore no support for integration. In Fin- 
land, legislation is deemed too recent for an assessment of potential in- 
consistencies. 


5.4 Administrative practices 


This section does not deal in detail with the conditions’? and require- 
ments of the naturalisation procedure as such. All the specific details 
are given in both the comparative analysis on the modes of acquisition 
of nationality (see Chapter 3) and in the country analyses in the second 
volume of this publication. The focus here is on the administrative 
practices which implement the rules governing the procedure for the 
acquisition of nationality and which interpret the conditions and criter- 
ia. This section will address specific issues such as the existence of pre- 
paratory courses for applicants, the documents to be submitted and 
proposed solutions for situations where the applicant is unable to ob- 
tain a document or the document does not exist in the country of ori- 
gin, the actual duration of the procedure and the behaviour of the 
authorities in charge of the applicants’ files. 


5.4.1 Preparatory courses for the acquisition of nationality 


None of the countries has specific preparatory courses organised by the 
authorities, that target applicants for nationality and help them 
through the procedure. In some of the countries, other courses may ex- 
ist (organised at a national or regional level by the authorities or by 
NGOs) that could be likened to integration courses, language courses 
or courses intended to develop a knowledge of the country (political 
system, democratic values, etc.). In most countries, these courses are 
neither compulsory nor part of the criteria for a successful application. 
The courses can be used by applicants in order to ‘prepare’ for the na- 
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tionality exam (the language test in particular). These courses are the 
following: 

In France, Greece,” Ireland and Italy no specific courses exist (except 
for language courses in some cases, organised at municipal level, not 
open to all or targeted at applicants in particular). In Austria, NGOs 
sometimes organise informational events or language courses. In Por- 
tugal, NGOs also provide language courses but they too are intended to 
facilitate the social integration of participants. Similarly, in Sweden, 
state schools, adult education centres, educational associations and pri- 
vate educational organisations organise language courses for immi- 
grants. The European Refugee Fund finances projects offering courses 
on democracy and on Swedish society and values. However, these 
courses aim to facilitate integration more than to prepare for national- 
ity. In Spain, some local town councils, district governments and NGOs 
offer free language courses and courses to facilitate access to the labour 
market. (Many NGOs also advise and inform potential applicants.) 

In Belgium and the Netherlands, specific integration courses are pro- 
vided. In Belgium, the courses are intended to improve the integration 
of newcomers and are systematically organised in Flanders, in accor- 
dance with regional decrees. In other parts of the country, courses are 
organised less regularly, mainly by NGOs and sometimes by regional 
employment offices. However, the participation of the applicant in 
such courses will not be taken into account in the nationality applica- 
tion, except for applicants who speak none of the three official lan- 
guages. In the Netherlands, courses are available at regional education 
centres. If the person is enrolled in an integration course, the munici- 
pality bears the costs, otherwise students have to pay themselves.°* The 
courses, which are of good quality, are divided into two parts: one on 
the Dutch language and the other on knowledge of Dutch society (work 
and income, health and health system, political system, etc.). The Fin- 
nish Act on the Integration of Immigrants and Reception of Asylum- 
Seekers stipulates that any immigrant who is unemployed or benefits 
from social benefits is entitled to a personal integration plan (which 
can include language courses, introduction to Finnish life, vocational 
studies). In this case, the government covers the costs for the three 
first years. Many municipalities also run multicultural courses that of- 
fer immigrants various kinds of courses either free of charge or at a 
very low price. 

In Denmark, public courses are generally language courses for for- 
eigners. Municipalities organise these courses, which are also designed 
to improve knowledge of Danish society. They are taught by specialised 
public language schools and are free of charge. Since it is mandatory 
to prove that one has passed the necessary courses (language, knowl- 
edge of Danish society, culture and history), there is a list of approved 
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courses in the Circular Letter on New Guidelines for Listing in a Natur- 
alisation Bill. The courses are of satisfactory quality. In Germany, since 
I January 2005, participation in an integration course has become com- 
pulsory for new arrivals. The successful completion of the course al- 
lows the applicant to acquire German nationality one year earlier. The 
courses include language, everyday information, knowledge of the 
laws, culture and history of Germany, principles and values of the poli- 
tical system, rule of law, equal rights, tolerance and freedom of reli- 
gion. They are coordinated and organised by the Federal Office for Mi- 
gration and carried out by private or public organisations. Each lesson 
costs 2.05 euros but persons dependent on state financial support can 
be exempted from paying the fee.” In the United Kingdom, naturalisa- 
tion tests involve demonstrating an adequate level of language profi- 
ciency (ESOL level 3). Applicants who do not have this level can enrol 
in an ESOL course and a list of available courses in local areas is pro- 
vided by the Basic Skills Agency (government agency). The courses are 
offered by a whole range of institutions; from state sector colleges to 
private sector tuition centres (the standard of teaching is inconsistent). 
The government intends to initiate testing on knowledge of British so- 
ciety and the government’s advisory panel, ‘Life in the UK’, has pub- 
lished a report on the issues on which applicants should be tested.’ 

In Luxembourg, the government’s programme provides for courses 
(language, culture and civic instruction), which will become compul- 
sory for naturalisation candidates, but these courses have not yet been 
organised. 

The lack of systematically organised preparatory courses, unless 
provided by law, demonstrates that governments are not ready to invest 
in this area. Preparing an application for naturalisation is considered 
to be a ‘personal issue’ or the ‘applicant’s problem’ and not something 
the administration should take care of. The lack of integration courses 
also shows that integration is not taken as seriously as it should be, de- 
spite numerous studies or requests from NGOs that demonstrate the 
need to socialise newcomers and prepare them for their lives in a new 
country. 


5.4.2 Documents to be submitted 


A certain number of documents have to be submitted together with 
the nationality application. Access to documents in countries of origin 
is not always easy, however, (countries at war, rural areas) and some of 
the requested documents may not exist (a problem frequently encoun- 
tered with traditional marriages). Furthermore, obtaining certain docu- 
ments (such as birth or marriage certificates) can require repeated tra- 
vel, which increases the costs of the procedure. Administrations may 
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have various options for dealing with problematic situations. The law 
may also provide specific rules for specific cases or solutions may have 
been developed through practice. However, different interpretations of 
these rules or practices at national level are sometimes apparent. In 
Italy, for example, the Ministry of the Interior considers documents ori- 
ginating from abroad admissible only if they are translated and certi- 
fied by the Italian consulate authorities in the respective countries. In 
administrative practice, only one exception has been made, concerning 
applications lodged by Somali citizens. The specific situation of the 
country (complete collapse of state institutions) has been recognised 
and taken into account.>” 

The national situation in the country of application evidently plays a 
crucial role. In Portugal, for example, the lack of political will to award 
nationality frequently determines the failure of such applications. The 
Greek regional authorities have gradually familiarised themselves with 
the different types of document, which was not the case some years 
ago. Generally speaking, regions that were not that familiar with the 
variety of features that one kind of document could present were suspi- 
cious or even negative when they could not identify a similarity with 
the corresponding Greek document. In recent years, the situation has 
changed completely. Today, every regional authority is able to ‘identify’ 
certain types of document based on experience with a wide range of ap- 
plications for nationality. In most cases, Greek authorities now take a 
more flexible approach to the lack of certain types of certificate when 
dealing with citizens coming from these countries. 


5.4.2.1 Potential problems in obtaining certain documents 

These problems may occur more frequently in certain regions, pro- 
vinces, towns or municipalities than in others. In this respect, no regio- 
nal differences are identified in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden or the United 
Kingdom. However, it should be noted that, in some countries, immi- 
grant populations are concentrated in certain cities/regions where 
these problems may therefore occur more frequently. (In Finland, for 
example, immigrants are mainly based in southern Finland and in the 
Helsinki region; in Spain, Moroccan citizens who face these problems 
mainly live in large cities such as Madrid, Barcelona, Cadiz, Seville or 
Valencia.) 

The categories below are those used by the NGOs answering the 
questionnaire and refer to their experience in the field. 

Documents may be difficult to obtain for politically persecuted per- 
sons or persons of uncertain nationality (from the former Soviet Union 
or former Yugoslavia). This has proved to be the case in Germany. In 
Greece also, minor problems occur with citizens of the former Soviet 
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Union and other Eastern European countries. In these countries, 
events such as a marriage, change of surname, legitimisation of a new- 
born child, etc., were not necessarily certified by a solemn procedure 
and were often only declared and registered at the registry office. 
Greece, on the other hand, has always held solemn procedures, so the 
administration perceived these simple registrations as less credible and 
authentic and required people to undergo the Greek procedure before 
a Greek court. 

Five countries do not seem to have experienced problems with the 
production of the necessary documents or have established alternative 
tules for dealing with cases in which certain documents are impossible 
to obtain. These five countries are Denmark, Finland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. In Finland, the Directorate of Immigration has 
adopted a flexible approach in this respect and can accept a declaration 
from the applicant as long as it is reliable and coherent. In the Nether- 
lands, under a strict system of registering foreigners, potential pro- 
blems with the production of documents, mainly birth and marriage 
certificates, occur at the time of registration with the municipality. In 
many cases, a passport and a residence permit are sufficient in order 
to apply for Dutch nationality. In Sweden, if certain documents are im- 
possible to obtain or if any risks are involved, the authorities can pro- 
cess the application on the basis of other identity documents. 

In the United Kingdom, where proof of the length of residence is al- 
ways required, birth and marriage certificates are required only if they 
are relevant to the basis of the application.>* 

Regarding proof of residence, in Finland, the only difficulty could lie 
in the production of proof of duration of residence if the applicant has 
not regularly registered his or her movements within the country. In 
Austria, the proof of residence can be problematic if the registration 
authorities have de-registered the applicant without informing him or 
her. It can be difficult for illegal residents in Belgium to prove uninter- 
rupted residence in the country. 

Concerning marriage certificates, customary law marriages are not 
recognised in some countries (in Austria, for example) but the potential 
problem of producing a marriage certificate does not normally occur 
during the naturalisation procedure but, rather, during immigration 
procedures since family reunification is only possible in most states if 
the marriage is certified by a state authority. In Portugal, marriage certi- 
ficates are often an obstacle to the success of an application. 

As for birth certificates, these are probably the documents that cause 
most problems for the administration of the country where the applica- 
tion has been lodged. In Italy and Spain, for instance, birth certificates 
are often problematic (in Italy because of the delay in acquiring them 
from the country of origin and in Spain because they have to be lega- 
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lised by several bodies, thus causing confusion among civil servants). 
In Greece, there are two different kinds of birth certificates: one is is- 
sued by the registry office and the other by the municipality. This dif- 
ferentiation is unknown in many countries (such as British Common- 
wealth member states) because there is a ‘unified document’. This can 
still be a problem, since public servants in small towns cannot identify 
as a ‘certificate’ or a ‘birth certificate’ the document which, in Greek or 
other civil law traditions, is divided into two documents.>? In Belgium, 
the legalised birth certificate is the most difficult document to submit 
because, in some countries, a register of births does not exist, no long- 
er exists or is not regularly updated. The Act of 1 March 2000 makes 
provision for a system for replacing birth certificates that are impossi- 
ble to obtain.°° In such cases, another equivalent document™ can re- 
place the birth certificate. The problem which arises most frequently is 
the interpretation of the ‘impossibility of obtaining a document’ by lo- 
cal administrations (some of which have been very strict, recognising 
only the absence of a state). An administrative decree of 20 July 2000 
has clarified this concept of ‘impossibility’ and the Minister himself 
stated that this notion should be considered with flexibility. NGOs note 
that since the adoption of the decree, interpretation no longer gener- 
ates as many problems. The House of Representatives, which plays a 
role in the process, has proved to be more demanding, since it requests 
that the applicant provide evidence of exceptional circumstances. 
Furthermore, some foreign embassies refuse to issue birth certificates 
arguing that their national law does not provide for such a document. 
In such cases, an acceptable replacement is possible if the applicant 
proves that he or she has made every effort to get the document in 
question. 

Regarding criminal records, in Italy, experience shows that criminal 
records, like birth certificates, take a long time to be produced by the 
country of origin and in Spain, as with birth certificates, criminal re- 
cords are problematic mainly because of the legalisation procedure of 
foreign documents. 


5.4.2.2 Variations according to nationality 

No such variations seem to exist in Denmark, the Netherlands or the 
United Kingdom. In Austria, non-registration with the civil registry in 
the country of origin is a problem often affecting ‘second generation’ 
immigrants of ex-Yugoslavian origin. Furthermore, documents from 
certain African and Asian countries are normally sent for further verifi- 
cation to the Austrian embassy of the country concerned, which ex- 
tends the waiting period and, in the case of a negative outcome, leads 
to the rejection of the application. In Belgium, people born in the De- 
mocratic Republic of Congo, Ghana, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Ni- 
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geria, Somalia and Morocco are particularly affected as their diplomatic 
or consular authorities in Belgium refuse to legalise a consular birth 
certificate because it is not envisaged in their national law. This is also 
the case for applicants from countries where it can be difficult to ob- 
tain a birth certificate (country at war) or where there are no Belgian 
diplomatic or consular authorities to legalise it. In Finland, applicants 
from countries suffering or recovering from war or dysfunctional/inex- 
istent governments have difficulty providing documents concerning сі- 
vil status, identity and birth. This mostly affects citizens from Somalia, 
Iraq, Afghanistan and Angola. The same occurs in France for appli- 
cants whose civil status administration is considered unreliable or 
when it is ‘common knowledge’ that documents from these countries 
are often falsified. Other difficulties arise for nationals of countries 
where certain documents are only issued once. In Germany, documents 
are difficult to obtain for politically persecuted persons (refugees) and 
for persons of uncertain nationality.°? In Ireland, refugees are definitely 
more significantly affected. In addition, applications to country of ori- 
gin embassies to obtain such documents may be hampered by high 
fees and inordinate requirements for proof of legal exit from the coun- 
try of origin. People from rural areas in Africa experience particular dif- 
ficulties in obtaining official documents. In such cases, a sworn affida- 
vit is usually accepted. In Italy, difficulties remain with some countries 
(in the Middle-East, Africa and Latin America) due to long delays both 
in obtaining an appointment with the Italian consular delegation and 
the subsequent legalisation of the documents. In Portugal, applicants 
from Angola and Guinea Bissau have more difficulty than others in 
providing documents from their countries of origin. Concerning appli- 
cants from Goa (India), where there is a large community of descen- 
dents of Portuguese citizens, there is strong reluctance on the part of 
the Portuguese administration to accept documents (allegedly due to 
widespread fraud in producing the documents). In Spain, it seems that 
citizens from Arab countries are more affected. In Sweden, Somalis 
and others from failed states are also more affected. These groups 
come under a special eight-year rule for obtaining documents. 


5.4.2.3 Time needed for the process of gathering the necessary documents 

Although the country of origin of the applicant plays a significant role 
in the delivery of the required documents, the process of gathering all 
the necessary documents does not seem to take longer than the proce- 
dure itself in Austria, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom. For nationals 
whose country might be problematic with regard to issuing the re- 
quired documents, this process can take longer than the procedure it- 
self in France, Germany and Spain. In Belgium, if it is impossible for an 
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applicant to produce a certified birth certificate and if a statutory de- 
claration has to be approved by the county court, the process of acquir- 
ing documents can also take longer than the procedure. In Portugal, 
the collection of documents often takes longer than the procedure be- 
cause applicants are frequently asked to produce further documents 
during the procedure. 


5.4.3 Duration of the procedure 


5.4.3.1 Time needed for a decision when all documents have been 

submitted 

Following the experience of the NGOs participating in this research 
and notwithstanding the legal rules, decisions on applications for ac- 
quisition of nationality, from the moment all the required documents 
have been submitted, can take much longer than foreseen in the re- 
spective regulations. The time periods indicated below are averages, 
since there are always specific cases that are processed either much fas- 
ter or much more slowly. The procedures seem to be shortest in Bel- 
gium, but this only holds true for the acquisition of nationality through 
declaration. 

– Decisions within the first twelve months: the United Kingdom (6.71 
months), Austria, Germany (if there is no requirement that previous 
nationality be renounced) and the Netherlands (six to twelve 
months). 

– Decisions requiring twelve to 24 months: Belgium (fifteen months), 
Greece (an average of twelve to 24 months for applicants with good 
chances of being naturalised, mostly EU citizens), Denmark (eigh- 
teen months, plus another three months until the Naturalisation 
Bill listing the applicant is passed), Spain (eighteen months for na- 
tionals whose country of origin has signed a dual nationality agree- 
ment with Spain), Germany (if there is a requirement that previous 
nationality be renounced, between six months and three years de- 
pending on the country of origin), Ireland and Sweden (24 months), 
Portugal (once all documents have been produced and no further 
demand has been made, the average is twelve to 24 months, but 
the procedure can take three to five years, primarily due to further 
requirements for new documents to be produced). 

– Decisions taking more than two years: France (even if the minister- 
ial circular requires that administration not exceed 18 months, ap- 
plicants have to wait much longer), Luxembourg (often more than 
two years®3), Finland (28 months), Italy (30 months, despite the le- 
gal 730-day limit), Spain (30 months for applicants from Sub-Sahar- 
an countries and four years for Moroccan citizens or nationals from 
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Muslim countries), Greece (years, decades or even a lifetime since 
the Greek administration sets no time limits on nationality cases. 
Furthermore, some cases will never be handled; they will not be re- 
jected but blocked, such as those of Albanian nationals). 


It is interesting to note that, in several countries, the length of the pro- 
cess depends on the applicant’s previous nationality. It seems obvious 
that some nationals should be considered less desirable than others as 
potential citizens of their country of application. This concerns mostly 
Muslim applicants or applicants from Muslim countries. 


5.4.3.2 Potential backlogs 

Most of the countries have huge backlogs of applications (Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Portugal and Sweden). The reasons vary but, for the most part, adminis- 
trations have to deal with increasing numbers of applications, insuffi- 
cient human and financial resources and a lack of expertise with regard 
to the procedures. Tougher security checks or deliberate decisions to 
discourage certain applicants are also possible explanations. In Italy, 
applications are processed slightly faster. In the Netherlands, Spain and 
the United Kingdom, no backlogs are apparent. In the Netherlands, this 
is explained by the fact that the number of applications has decreased 
dramatically (by 90 per cent compared to previous years); in Spain, 
every local authority is responsible for the applications submitted to it; 
and, in the United Kingdom, there is no backlog beyond the prescribed 
time limit. 


5.4.4 Civil servants’ behaviour 


For some countries, it can be difficult to provide an overall picture of 
the authorities’/civil servants’ attitude, since many different persons 
are involved in the procedure. Unequal behaviour may exist in some 
countries, but this is difficult to prove. Attitudes may also change de- 
pending on the size of the city or the region and on whether civil ser- 
vants have experience with the procedures. The number of foreigners 
in the country, the way they are perceived, as well as the number of ap- 
plications and the resulting extent of the experience acquired are also 
relevant factors. This seems to be the case in Austria.°* In Belgium, the 
behaviour of authorities is considered ‘regular’ but it depends very 
much on the individual civil servant. In the Netherlands, attitudes are 
said to be professional but NGOs have noticed some occasional unpro- 
fessional behaviour (indifference or arrogance). Similarly, in Ireland, 
despite the professionalism of civil servants, some authorities are 
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overly concerned with placing the burden of proof regarding docu- 
ments on the applicant, which undermines his or her credibility. 

In other countries, such as Denmark, France, Germany and Italy, 
there have been no complaints about the behaviour of the authorities 
(in France, applicants for nationality are apparently treated fairly, 
whereas migrants applying for residence permits might be subjected to 
more humiliating treatment.) In the United Kingdom, the Nationality 
Directorate of the Immigration and Nationality Directorate has a repu- 
tation for being considerate and attentive to applicants. Standards of 
service are considered high. Similarly, in Sweden, officials are generally 
courteous with applicants. 

Problems seem to relate more to the way applicants are informed 
about their procedure, their case, or even the information they receive 
from the authorities concerning the application itself or the documents 
required. In Belgium, some municipalities fail to inform applicants that 
they can replace birth certificates with other documents or do not prop- 
erly inform applicants of the criteria for submitting an application. 
This is mainly due to a lack of goodwill or ignorance® and NGOs often 
have to remind the administration of its legal obligations. In Finland, 
the main problem appears to be establishing contact (by phone or post) 
with staff of the nationality unit in the Directorate of Immigration. In 
Denmark, before 2002, language proficiency tests were handled by the 
police and there were reports of applicants having felt discriminated 
against in relation to these tests. 

Some complaints have been voiced in three southern countries 
where the tradition of receiving immigrants is relatively recent: Greece, 
Portugal and Spain. In Greece, attitudes seem to change depending on 
the country of origin of the applicant (black and Asian applicants and 
those from the former Soviet Union seem be treated more poorly).°° 
Applications for nationality are perceived as a hostile act (perhaps even 
a threat) towards Greeks and the Greek nation. Attitudes towards appli- 
cants from developed countries are far from blameless. Generally 
speaking, the negative disposition of Greek society as a whole regard- 
ing immigrants is directly reflected in the authorities’ behaviour to- 
wards applicants. Very little is done to inform or serve applicants prop- 
erly. In most cases, the authorities do not check the application in or- 
der to inform applicants whether they have included the correct 
documents or fulfil the criteria. Often, the main problem lies in provid- 
ing proof of ten years of residence.°” Despite an opinion delivered by 
the Greek Ombudsman, municipalities have not yet withdrawn typed 
naturalisation application forms, which are not in conformity with the 
law. In Portugal, complaints regarding the attitude of officials are very 
common, in particular regarding their incompetence, rudeness and 
lack of understanding. Applicants from African countries complain of 
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discriminatory behaviour. The main issue, however, in Portugal is the 
sense that the whole process is arbitrary. In Spain, the more negative 
attitudes are linked to the nationality or origin of the applicant and af- 
fect especially those who are considered from developing countries (i.e. 
all African countries and Morocco). As in Greece, the negative disposi- 
tion of Spanish society as a whole regarding immigrants is directly re- 
flected in the behaviour of the authorities and public servants towards 
nationality applications. As in Portugal, the main issue is discretionary 
power and arbitrariness. The authorities do nothing to serve the appli- 
cants and do not take complaints into consideration. Furthermore, civil 
servants regularly treat applicants in an arrogant and condescending 
manner by suggesting, through their behaviour, that they are granting 
a personal favour, not merely complying with the law. 


5.5 Dual/multiple nationality 


This section deals solely with the renunciation of previous nationality 
in order to acquire a new nationality. 


5.5.1 No previous nationality renunciation requirement 


There is no requirement that previous nationality be renounced in Bel- 
gium, Finland, France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Sweden or the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. However, the laws of the country of origin might not al- 
low its citizens to hold dual nationality and the applicant may encoun- 
ter difficulties and will have to make a choice without interference 
from the legislation of the country where a nationality application has 
been introduced (including Zimbabwe, Rwanda and the Democratic 
Republic of Congo). In Portugal, for example, multiple nationality is re- 
cognised and accepted and the position of the country of origin on dual 
nationality is not an obstacle to obtaining Portuguese nationality. In 
Greece, there is only one situation in which the Greek authorities unof- 
ficially and verbally ask applicants to renounce their nationality, i.e. ap- 
plications from Macedonian citizens. 

There is no renunciation requirement in Spain either, except for na- 
tionals of countries that have signed dual nationality agreements with 
Spain.©8 No particular requirements or methods for renouncing a pre- 
vious nationality have been established. When taking the oath, the offi- 
ciating judge or civil servant simply tells the applicant that he or she 
must renounce his or her previous nationality and sign accordingly if 
he or she agrees. 
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5.5.2 Previous nationality renunciation requirement and exemptions 


This requirement does exist in Austria, Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands but there are exemptions from the rule and the ad- 
ministration tends to be flexible in certain cases (until 1997 it was pos- 
sible in the Netherlands to maintain dual nationality but, under pres- 
sure from the parliament, the government is currently looking for ways 
to decrease the number of exemptions from renunciation of previous 
nationality). 

This requirement obviously affects nationals of countries that do not 
allow a renunciation of nationality.°? Citizens of Serbia-Montenegro 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina are particularly affected by this obligation be- 
cause the renunciation fees are particularly high (around 2000 euros 
for the certification of release) and because inheritance and property 
rights are linked to nationality. Furthermore, in some countries of for- 
mer Yugoslavia, it is often difficult to obtain the necessary documents 
in order to renounce nationality. 

The three main examples of exemptions from the previous national- 
ity renunciation requirement are listed below. 

– Refugees (Austria, Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg and the Neth- 
erlands); 

– Applicants whose national law does not allow the renunciation of 
nationality or imposes unacceptable conditions on the release of na- 
tionality,”° as well as applicants who are not able to renounce their 
previous nationality because of the way their country of origin oper- 
ates (Austria, Denmark, Germany” and the Netherlands); 

— Children of bi-national parents: Austria, Denmark. 


In the Netherlands, the exemptions are too numerous to list in full.7” 
Furthermore, due to the number of exemptions, the Dutch authorities 
usually consider it the applicant’s responsibility to renounce his or her 
previous nationality. In Luxembourg, the only other exemptions concern 
Luxembourg citizens residing abroad who fulfil certain conditions and 
persons born in Luxembourg before 1 January 1920. 

In practice, administrations develop their own methods and, occa- 
sionally, flexible approaches to difficult situations. In Austria, where 
former nationality has to be renounced before Austrian nationality is 
granted,” the authorities allow some exemptions: dual nationality 
might be accepted if the applicant comes from a country with a defunct 
administrative system,’* or from a country at war. Further exemp- 
tions are allowed in emergency cases, such as a male applicant ap- 
proaching an age when he would run the risk of being called up for 
military service in his country of origin or in the case of an applicant 
who would not be able to visit dying parents, for instance because of 
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visa restrictions if he or she is not naturalised in time. However, deci- 
sions on what constitute an emergency lie with the administrative per- 
sonnel in charge of the case, which makes it impossible to identify fa- 
cilitating factors. It seems more likely that the exemption will be 
granted if the applicant originates from a country at war or from a 
country with an excessively long military service. It appears that high 
release fees do not constitute grounds for the Austrian authorities to 
accept dual nationality (the same applies in Denmark). 

Similarly, in Denmark, despite a strict attitude towards dual national- 
ity, the authorities have taken into account the difficulties encountered 
by certain applicants attempting to be released from their nationality.7° 
The obligation to renounce one’s previous nationality applies, in Dan- 
ish practice, to citizens from any country in the world where such re- 
nunciation is possible in practice, regardless of the costs involved. 
Nevertheless, the demand that a previous nationality be renounced 
does not apply to refugees nor to applicants from countries where, in 
the experience of the Danish authorities, an attempt to do so would be 
useless. Furthermore, according to a circular letter,” an applicant who 
has been denied permission to renounce his or her former nationality 
by his or her country of origin or who can document that he or she 
has made serious attempts to renounce it without success, will be able 
to obtain Danish nationality. According to a 1996 report on the sub- 
ject,” Danish authorities have strictly interpreted the requirement that 
previous nationality be renounced. 

In addition to those mentioned above, other possible exemptions ex- 
ist in Germany’: older persons whose dual nationality is the only ob- 
stacle, when renunciation becomes excessively difficult or when rejec- 
tion causes particular hardship; applicants for whom a renunciation of 
nationality causes considerable disadvantage, in particular economic or 
capital disadvantage; and citizens of EU countries whose country of ori- 
gin has a reciprocal agreement regarding dual nationality. However, 
the authorities are rather reluctant to exempt applicants on the basis of 
economic disadvantage or age. Obstacles may exist for nationals of spe- 
cific countries, such as Iran or the countries of former Yugoslavia. Ap- 
plicants are not barred from obtaining German nationality but have to 
demonstrate full cooperation in trying to renounce their previous na- 
tionality. In the case of Iran, applications to release expatriates from na- 
tionality are subject to excessively long procedures and are often not 
even answered. Until 2002, applicants were nevertheless obliged to 
prove to the German authorities that they were pursuing the release 
procedure and had to document their efforts over a long period of time. 
This requirement has changed, personal requests made to the Iranian 
consulates are no longer necessary and it is now sufficient (but com- 
pulsory) for applicants to submit a request for release of nationality to 
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the German authorities, to be transmitted to Iran. However, applicants 
must still demonstrate full cooperation and commitment to trying to 
give up their Iranian nationality. In the case of the countries of former 
Yugoslavia, applicants face enormous difficulties in obtaining all the 
necessary documents. In order to be exempt from the renunciation re- 
quirement, applicants are obliged to show the German authorities that 
they are trying to obtain the documents and are obliged to document 
their efforts over a two-year period. 

Concerning the similar application on the territory of these coun- 
tries, it seems that the requirement that previous nationality be re- 
nounced is applied uniformly throughout the territory of these five 
countries by the authorities. Differences of interpretation may never- 
theless occur between Länder in Germany. For example, differences 
have occurred іп the way the authorities in Hesse and Baden-Wtirttem- 
berg interpreted and handled the situation of EU citizens whose coun- 
tries of origin have reciprocal agreements with Germany.*° 

In terms of data concerning the beneficiaries of these exemptions, it 
is hard to evaluate how many applicants are benefiting from these ex- 
emptions in Austria, Denmark and Luxembourg as there are no data 
available or they are not available to the public. In Germany, figures are 
available at state level in every state. For instance, 49.05 per cent of 
15,027 applicants were naturalised without renouncing their previous 
nationality in Hesse in 2004. According to official figures, more than 
бо per cent of applicants in the Netherlands benefit from exemptions; 
using different interpretations of the same figures, the result would be 
close to 80 per cent. 


5.5.3 Obstacles to acquiring a new nationality 


It appears that nationals from certain countries may be deterred from 
acquiring a new nationality because they would lose or have to lose 
their previous nationality. The prohibition of dual nationality therefore 
constitutes an obstacle to naturalisation, especially for applicants from 
most of the Balkan countries (and some Arabic countries) because 
rights of inheritance and property are attached to nationality and also 
because of the high renunciation fees. In Austria, the number of natur- 
alisations of Turkish citizens grew dramatically once provisions had 
been eased in Turkey following the introduction of the ‘pink card’, 
proving that the older provisions had been a serious impediment to ac- 
quiring Austrian nationality. In Ireland, it seems that applicants from 
countries that do not allow their citizens to hold dual nationality" may, 
depending on their circumstances, be reluctant to apply for nationality, 
since they may wish to return to that country at some stage in the fu- 
ture. But the fact that a person would lose his or her previous national- 
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ity does not seem to affect an applicant’s success or failure in his or 
her nationality application. 

In Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain and Sweden, no evidence is found that individuals might be de- 
terred from acquiring nationality. Given the composition of the foreign 
population of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (essentially EU citizens), 
the incentives for wanting to acquire Luxembourg nationality are sig- 
nificantly weakened by the requirement that previous nationality be re- 
nounced. In the United Kingdom, this may also be the case but it would 
then be regarded by the authorities as an individual decision. 

In Germany, Turkish nationals have been particularly affected. Since 
the reform, if a second nationality is acquired voluntarily and through 
declaration, German nationality is automatically lost (if no permission 
is issued by the German authorities to keep it). The requirement that 
previous nationality be given up leads to the rejection of naturalisation 
applications, especially for first generation immigrants from countries 
where it is of particular emotional importance that roots be maintained 
in the homeland. 

Nationals of Georgia and the Ukraine residing in Greece are affected 
by this requirement because of the numerous communities which 
could claim Greek ethnicity (leading to the acquisition of the Greek na- 
tionality) in these two countries. Most of the Georgians emigrated to 
Greece at the end of 2000 while only part of the Ukrainian community 
emigrated to Greece. Over the past five years, pressure has come from 
these two communities to be allowed to maintain their previous nation- 
ality. In 2000, the Greek state passed a law according to which ethnic 
Greeks from the former Soviet Union can apply for the ‘Homogeneis 
special identity card’, which is a kind of residence permit granting 
more rights than other permits (possibility of travelling within the 
EU). It seems that many persons prefer this card to nationality and, in 
most cases, these persons do not even reside in Greece. 


5.6 Incentives to apply for nationality 


Acquisition of the nationality of the country of residence provides the 
person with the same rights, privileges and obligation as nationals and 
may also promote integration. There is also a psychological factor that 
should not be overlooked in becoming part of a country or acquiring 
the same nationality as one’s children born in the country of residence. 
In many countries, however, discrimination at all levels (dealing with 
the administration, housing, employment, etc.) sometimes has little to 
do with nationality and much more to do with the racial, ethnic or reli- 
gious origin of the person. It is clear that the main incentive is the fact 
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that acquiring Union citizenship gives the applicant all the inherent 
guarantees (Luxembourg). In some countries, such as the Netherlands, 
the incentives do not seem as strong because the possession of a resi- 
dence permit grants the individuals almost the same rights as na- 
tionals in relation to social rights, social benefits, etc.. The emotional 
aspect and the symbolic value should not be underestimated, although 
they have not been mentioned. 

Following the answers given by the fifteen NGOs, the main incen- 
tives are listed below, in order of relevance. 


5.6.1 Main incentives to acquire nationality 


– Securing residence rights and family reunification (fighting the 
growing restrictiveness of immigration and residence rules) 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Spain,® Sweden, the United Kingdom. 

– Civic and political rights and participation 
Denmark, Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal,®4 Spain, 
the United Kingdom. 

- Facilitating employment (e.g. avoiding the need to apply for a work 
permit or gaining access to public employment) 

Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece,®5 Italy, Portugal, Sweden, the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

– Freedom to circulate within the EU and improvement of mobility 
and visa acquisition 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Ireland, Spain, the United 
Kingdom. 

– Only nationality of an EU country guarantees equal rights with re- 
gard to social rights and social security rights or social benefits 
Austria,®° Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal. 

– Wish to put an end to administrative difficulties 
Belgium, Greece. 

= Securing economic rights 
Treland, Portugal.®7 


Furthermore, it seems that, in Austria on the one hand there is a de- 
cline in the desire to return among migrants and, on the other hand, 
the incentive for naturalisations has declined due to the improved legal 
position of expatriates in many sending countries. In Denmark, nation- 
ality is a prerequisite for access to the public social pension. In 
Greece, nationality is the prerequisite for the right of association.*9 
The following incentives were mentioned in the case of Belgium only: 
the symbolic significance of obtaining the nationality of the country of 
birth or of residence, especially for the second generation, and the im- 
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portance for parents of holding the same nationality as their children 
or of ensuring that their children have the nationality of the country of 
residence. 


5.6.2 Country or group specific relevance and conditions 


In Italy and Spain, no specific communities or countries are deemed to 
benefit more from the incentives listed above than others. In Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg, Portugal and Sweden, these 
incentives are felt to be stronger for third country nationals than for 
EU citizens. 

In Austria, these incentives are weaker for nationals from Serbia- 
Montenegro and Bosnia-Herzegovina.?° Similarly, the position of Turk- 
ish expatriates in Turkey has improved, thus reducing the threshold for 
naturalisation. In Finland, many nationals from Somalia have applied 
for nationality, mainly for reasons of free movement. In France, it 
seems that nationals from third world countries are attracted to the sta- 
bility associated with French nationality. In Greece, the case of ethnic 
Greeks coming from the former Soviet Union is quite specific because 
of the very open and flexible procedure. In Ireland, these incentives are 
stronger for nationals of countries that allow dual nationality. In the 
Netherlands and in Sweden,” refugees are prevalent among those apply- 
ing for nationality. In Portugal, citizens from Portuguese-speaking 
countries benefit from special conditions.9* In the United Kingdom, the 
advantages may be greater for citizens from non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries because the latter already enjoy certain advantages. 

In the following countries, the incentives do not seem stronger for 
certain groups of persons: Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Spain. 

In Austria and Germany, incentives are stronger for principal appli- 
cants whose aim is family reunification.” In Luxembourg, when а cou- 
ple applies for nationality together, if one of them meets the condition 
of five years of residence, the other partner only has to document three 
years of residence. In Sweden, incentives are stronger for refugees. In 
the United Kingdom, marital status or gender might be an incentive. In 
Portugal, the social status of applicants (such as being a successful 
manager, sportsperson or artist) is a decisive criterion for nationality 
that can speed up the procedure considerably. The absence of the usual 
deterrents might also be considered an incentive. A strong desire to re- 
turn may be considered a disincentive in Austria, as could the link be- 
tween property rights and nationality that exists in certain countries of 
origin. 
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5.7 Recommendations 


Following their experiences in dealing with acquisition of nationality 
cases, NGOs have developed recommendations for changes to the ap- 
plication and implementation of the law. Recommendations and de- 
mands vary from one country to the other; nevertheless, there are 
many common requests. For the sake of clarity, these requests are sim- 
ply listed below.9* In Finland, the law is considered too recent for an 
assessment of how the reform will develop since administrative and le- 
gal practices are still evolving and, in France, no clear demands or re- 
commendations have been issued by NGOs, only negative reactions to 
measures aimed at further exclusion in the field of nationality. 
– Communication with the administration: 
Better communication with the applicant, who should be informed 
of the progress of his or her procedure (Spain); the administration 
should answer written requests for information from the applicant’s 
lawyer (Belgium) and the applicant should have the option of being 
heard by the deciding administrative body (Italy). 
— Training: 
Guidelines and continuous training should be provided on matters 
relating to aliens’ rights for civil servants in local/national adminis- 
tration. Appropriate, detailed and binding guidelines for assessing 
requirements should be directed to administrative bodies in order 
to reduce their discretionary powers (notably in Belgium, Italy and 
Spain). 
— Documents: 
All documents and certificates should be requested once and only 
at the end of the procedure. Today, due to the length of an applica- 
tion procedure, the administration repeatedly asks for documents 
that have limited validity (Greece). Furthermore, the documents re- 
quested should be clearly defined from the start in order to avoid 
applicants receiving constant requests to produce further docu- 
ments (Portugal). The administration should also develop an inter- 
nal system of requesting documents issued or registered in other 
services which are under the direct control of or related to the state 
(such as the army, for example) since this would also reduce citi- 
zens’ aversion to red tape and would accelerate the procedure 
(Greece). There should be more flexibility in the interpretation of 
the ‘impossibility’ of obtaining a birth certificate (Belgium®) and, in 
Finland, there should be a reduction of the time limit for recognis- 
ing the identity of applicants from countries without central govern- 
ments or where a central government is in the process of recon- 
struction and for whom the requirement of an established identity 
seems problematic.9” In Sweden, the means for proving identity 
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should be recognised or clarified.°* The renunciation of former na- 
tionality should take place only after naturalisation and fees for re- 
nouncing former nationality should be reduced (Austria). 

– Interpretation/clarification: 
More clarity in the concepts in order to avoid subjective interpreta- 
tion: in Belgium, NGOs recommend a more extensive interpretation 
of the notion of ‘main place of residence’,?? a stricter interpretation 
of the concept of ‘serious personal facts’"°° and a clarification of the 
criteria and reasons for dismissals and postponement. In Portugal, 
there is a need to clarify (or suppress) the requirement that an ef- 
fective link to the community be demonstrated. In Austria, a more 
liberal interpretation of the term ‘sustainable integration’ should be 
given. 

– Restrictive conditions linked to nationality: 
In Sweden, for example, NGOs are calling for a reduction in the 
range of public posts that can only be held by Swedish citizens and 
the removal of the requirement of 10 years of residence as a Swed- 
ish citizen in order to become Secretary of State. 

= Procedure and procedural changes: 
The following changes are requested: simplification of the proce- 
dure (Austria); reduction of the costs of the procedure (Austria, 
Greece); reduction of the waiting period (Austria, Greece, ®™ Њу,“ 
Luxembourg and Spain); introduction of procedural safeguards in 
the naturalisation process (Belgium); compulsory justification of 
the rejection of a naturalisation application (Greece). Fair and rea- 
sonable decision-making regarding application for naturalisation is 
requested (Ireland), identification of a set of criteria for acquisition 
of nationality (Italy). The period during which a request can be sub- 
mitted should be extended and the minimum age at which a for- 
eign minor born to foreign parents living in the country can apply 
for nationality should be reduced in Italy."°* Time spent waiting for 
a decision on asylum/leave to remain/residency should be taken 
into account in every situation where residence criteria are relevant 
to naturalisation applications (Ireland and Portugal).'°> Time limits 
should be reduced and should be respected (Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Greece and Portugal). There should be more transparency in 
the administrative process (Belgium'®®, Denmark, and Ireland'®’). 

— Legal changes: 
In the majority of countries where this is not possible, NGOs re- 
quest the recognition of dual or multiple nationality (notably in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands and Luxembourg). The adop- 
tion of an ius soli approach is also called for in many countries 
such as Greece, Portugal and Italy'°® (where the recognition of dou- 
ble ius soli is also called for). More categories of people entitled to 
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nationality by declaration should be added in Belgium and Ire- 
Јата 09. The period of legal residence required in order to apply for 
naturalisation should be reduced (Italy, Portugal"° and the United 
Kingdom). In Italy, there is also a request for the possibility of re- 
nouncing nationality acquired as a child within one year of reaching 
majority age and for the extension of the right to petition for natur- 
alisation to a foreigner resident in the country and whose child is a 
national citizen." Abolition (or at least clarification) of the need to 
show an effective link to the community should take place in Portu- 
gal. Regarding tests of proficiency in the national language, criteria 
for the language requirement and test should be more precise and 
should be fixed (Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal and the United King- 
dom"). Requests have even been made for abolition of the written 
test in Portugal and in the United Kingdom (a criticism of the fact 
that these tests have become a central issue in naturalisation) and 
for easing of the linguistic criteria in Гихетђоитр 3. Immigrants 
and ethnic minority associations should be more involved in the 
running, design and implementation of counselling and mentoring 
activities, and counselling and mentoring schemes to support pro- 
spective candidates seeking more opportunities to learn about so- 
ciety should be put in place (United Kingdom). Fees for the National- 
ity exam should be reduced (the Netherlands). 

– Clear demand for reform of the Citizenship Code or Nationality 
Law: 
SOS Racismo in Portugal would like to see reform in order to pro- 
vide minimum standards of citizenship rights for foreign residents. 
ASTI in Luxembourg would like the legislative procedure to be re- 
placed by an administrative procedure, which would therefore in- 
clude a right of appeal. If the legislative process is to be maintained, 
it could be reduced to the level of a simple law (the municipal step 
could be skipped or the municipalities’ opinion could be made op- 
tional). As in Luxembourg, nationality in Denmark is granted by law, 
which means that a parliamentary decision determines whether a 
person can or cannot be granted Danish nationality. This is an in- 
teresting case that could be explained in more detail as it shows the 
close link between the political sphere and the naturalisation issue. 
This model of acquisition of nationality, by decision of the parlia- 
ment, does not allow for appeal against the final decision. The pro- 
cedure itself is part of a legislative process, but the preparatory pro- 
cess is very similar to an ordinary procedure. Currently, the condi- 
tions for obtaining Danish nationality are listed in a circular letter 
and not in the Act itself. This is an administrative regulation estab- 
lished by agreement between the political parties, which means that 
the conditions in the regulation could change from day to day with- 
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out transparency or public debate. This can provoke uncertainty 
with regard to the legal status of the applicant. The cases are pre- 
pared within the Ministry for Refugees, Immigration and Integra- 
tion Affairs, which can submit an application to the Naturalisation 
Committee in cases of doubt as to whether applicants fulfil the con- 
ditions. Negative decisions by the Naturalisation Committee do not 
contain any explanation, which is contrary to normal administrative 
regulations and principles. The recommendations of the Documen- 
tation and Advisory Centre on Racial Discrimination are therefore 
the following: the naturalisation process should be changed from a 
legislative to an administrative process (if the naturalisation process 
remains the same, the Naturalisation Act should state that adminis- 
trative law and principles apply in the Ministry’s preparatory re- 
view). The conditions for acquiring Danish nationality should be 
listed in an Act and the complete preparatory review should be con- 
ducted by the administration in accordance with the administrative 
rules and principles (the Naturalisation Committee should be dis- 
solved). Furthermore, some thought should be given to whether the 
conditions of debt owed to the public authorities should still be a 
criterion for obtaining Danish nationality. Fines should not prevent 
or postpone the acquisition of nationality by an applicant. Finally, 
only the severity of punishment, not the nature of the crime, should 
be the decisive factor in cases where the acquisition of nationality is 
postponed because of a previous criminal act. 
= Other requests: 

Easing of the rules for ‘older immigrants’ (Germany). In Ireland, 
equal treatment should be ensured regarding benefits."* Informa- 
tion campaigns on naturalisation should be organised throughout 
the country (Austria). Applications from foreigners whose residence 
permit is limited in time or whose stay has been recently legalised 
should be accepted (Belgium). 


5.8 Conclusion 


A political debate is underway about whether being granted the nation- 
ality of the country of residence has an impact on integration or not. 
This seems less the case than it used to be. Some NGOs rightly point 
out the fact that being granted nationality probably does not necessarily 
have any integration effect in itself. However, having the possibility of 
acquiring nationality may indeed have this effect. If people know that 
acquiring nationality and equal rights on a par with natives is a real 
possibility, it may have a positive effect and strengthen the integration 
process. If the possibility of acquiring nationality seems impossible be- 
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cause of strict legislation or administration or restrictive requirements, 
a person may feel that he or she is cut off from having rights from the 
outset, which will probably not foster integration and may make them 
foreigners for ever. 


Annex: List of NGOs 


Austria Advice Centre for Migrants (Beratungszentrum fiir 
Migranten und Migrantinen) 

Belgium MRAX (Movement against Racism, Anti-Semitism and 
Xenophobia) 

Denmark | DACoRD (Documentation and Advisory Centre on Racial 
Discrimination) 

Finland Refugee Advice Centre 

France GISTI (Immigrant Support and Information Group) 


Germany АСАН (Association of Foreigners’ Advisory Councils in 
the State of Hesse) 


Greece Hellenic League for Human Rights 
Ireland Irish Refugee Council 
Italy Association of Legal Studies on Immigration 


Luxembourg ASTI (Migrant Workers’ Support Association) 

The Netherlands LIZE (National consultative committee of the Dutch 
Government for the people of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Cape 
Verde, Croatia, Greece, Italy, Macedonia, Portugal, Serbia- 
Montenegro, Slovenia and Spain) 

Portugal SOS Racismo Portugal 


Spain SOS Racismo Spain 

Sweden Centre against Racism 

The United Kingdom JCWI (Joint Council for the Welfare of Immi- 
grants) 

Notes 


т The information contained in this comparative analysis is based solely on reports 
prepared by NGOs from fifteen countries; the author cannot be held responsible for 
any false information. 

Please see the country analyses in the second volume of this publication. 

Centro Nacional Apoio ao Imigrante. 

NGOs’ recommendations can be found under section 5.7. 

For further detailed information on national laws, please consult the country 
analyses in the second volume of this publication and/or the comparative chapters of 
this book. 
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Except in Luxembourg and the Netherlands. In Luxembourg the naturalisation rate is 
very low and even if the foreign population approaches 40 per cent, only 5 per cent 
of foreigners are third country nationals. In the Netherlands, legal residents have the 
same rights as nationals and, since the adoption of the new law, applicants have to 
undertake a very costly and difficult nationality exam, which apparently discourages 
potential applicants. 

The Nationality Decree 1985/699 made up for the inaccuracies of the 1968 
Nationality Act. The number of foreigners residing in Finland increased by 
approximately 56 per cent between 1985 and 2003. The increase in the foreign 
population in the country had a direct effect on the number of applications for 
nationality. Between 1991 and 1995, 854 Finnish citizenships were granted as 
opposed to 2,977 for year 2000 alone. Most of these applications came from 
Ingermanlanders living in the Russian federation and the Baltic States who had 
emigrated to Finland and, to a certain extent, from the largest refugee group: citizens 
of Somalia. 

Since November 2003, the spouse of a French national has had to wait two years 
before applying for nationality, as opposed to one year or no time condition if the 
couple had a child together. The delay for a couple living abroad is now three years. 
The requirement to prove the ‘will to integrate’ remains a source of contradictory 
decisions. 

Right of residence tends to become ‘right of residence unlimited in length which the 
law does not make mandatory. 

The ruling of the Cour de Cassation, 16 January 2004, settled the controversy by 
concluding that the duration of an illegal stay could be taken into account. This 
provoked a new controversy among Members of Parliament, who called on the 
Minister of Justice to take action in order to end the insecurity brought about by this 
ruling. The scope of this ruling has nevertheless been reduced by the Programmatic 
Law of 27 December 2004, stating that the main residence must be a main place of 
residence, covered by a residence permit. 

The provincial administrations administer the federal Nationality Code with a 
relatively high level of discretion on the circumstances of implementation, especially 
with regard to decisions on facilitated naturalisations applied more in the eastern 
than in the western provinces. 

Since 1 January 2000, the ius soli principle (subject to certain conditions) is applied 
in Germany, which is easing the requirements for the acquisition of nationality and 
the widening of the grounds for accepting dual nationality. 

Ethnic Greeks. 

Non-ethnic Greeks. 

Among these groups Albanian citizens, even those who have been officially 
recognised by the Greek authorities as ’Greeks by origin’, sub-Saharan citizens and 
naturalised Muslims can be traced in very small numbers. The case of Albanian 
citizens is quite well-known but, for other cases, the border between administrative 
guidelines and public servants’ decisions is hard to define. 

Regardless of the parents’ nationality or duration of residence in the country. 
Restriction of Irish nationality to persons born in Ireland having, at the time of birth, 
at least one parent who is an Irish citizen or entitled to be an Irish citizen unless 
provided otherwise by law. 

It is interesting to note that no restrictions have been imposed for the acquisition of 
nationality by descent. 

In the 1990s the debate focused around multiple nationality and the Minister of the 
Interior (at the time from the Swedish Popular Party) had expressed doubts 
concerning multiple nationality and referred to the debate in the other Nordic 
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countries. The same debate started again in 2000 until the adoption of the new 
Nationality Act that entered into force on 1 June 2003. 

In Italy, political parties and NGOs have recently discussed issues such as voting 
rights in local elections for immigrants but there is no debate on nationality issues. 
As a consequence, the nationality unit of the Directorate of Immigration received 
more funding and resources and launched an eight-month project aimed at reducing 
the duration of the procedure to one and a half years. 

The centre-right party had semi-officially accused the centre-left governing party of 
having manipulated the acquisition of nationality in order to win the 2000 elections. 
A fourth, emanating from the Socialist party, is not yet ready for discussion but is 
likely to be approved in parliament, where the Socialist party holds the majority. This 
proposal is currently based on an ius sanguini approach, except for third generation 
immigrants, and maintains the obligation to prove the effective link to the 
community. 

This information is seen as highly relevant in the assessment of whether or not the 
applicant should be granted Danish nationality. 

These new restrictions could eventually secure cooperation between the government 
and the DPP until the next elections. 

This new Code would be more restrictive and would, notably, ask for applicants’ 
proof of ten years of continuous residence, proof of their own ability to support 
themselves for the three years before naturalisation excluding unemployment 
benefits, pensions or any other social security payments and would also impose 
language requirements for the extension of nationality to family members. 

The same political climate led to the freezing of the political agreement aimed at 
extending the deadline for the Public Prosecutor’s department, the Immigration 
Service and the State Security Service to acknowledge receipt and deliver its opinion. 
The tightening up of the jurisprudence of the Commission for Naturalisation is also 
partially due to the new composition of its members since the last parliamentary 
elections. 

These bills are aimed mainly at increasing the cases leading to loss of nationality 
(especially where Belgian nationality is obtained through fraudulent means, 
behaviour, etc.), at the reinstatement and strengthening of the criteria for integration, 
at reinforcing the neutrality of the acquisition of nationality in relation to 
immigration. 

The Vlaams Blok and the Front National. 

The Socialist Party (in the majority) and the Ecology Party (in the opposition). 

The government had run a campaign in order to establish a more liberal climate for 
the naturalisation of foreign residents; however, following the public reaction, 
resulting from the opposition parties’ campaign against dual nationality, any 
liberalness was gradually retracted. 

Security concerns even led in one case to the withdrawal of nationality that had 
already been granted. 

Although there are many exemptions from the obligation to renounce previous 
nationality (see section 5.5.2 in this chapter). 

Reduction of the residence requirement, procedure is free of charge. 

The programme also specifies a simplification of the procedure and provides for 
compulsory courses for naturalisation. 

The Liberal Party also introduced a new policy change, requiring that foreigners 
sentenced to more than two years jail in Sweden be expelled after completion of the 
sentence, that persons guilty of crimes of honour be permanently expelled and that 
those guilty of three consecutive acts should also be deported. 
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The two latter issues follow specific individual cases that generated considerable 
public reaction. 

There are concerns, however, that the emphasis placed by the government on the 
new 'амс republican’ form of citizenship could be perceived by many settled 
immigrants as less favourable for their interests than the older ’British subject’ 
status, which was less inclined to emphasise common values, English language or 
knowledge of British society. 

A court judgement is expected on an individual case to define strict limits on the 
government's discretion regarding the circumstances that could lead to depravation. 
In Denmark the procedure is parliamentary and criteria can be changed with 
retroactive effect without applicants being informed. 

Discretionary power of the administration. 

Requirement of six to ten years’ residence. 

Referring to the proficiency language test and the proof of an effective link to the 
community. 

This possibility is nevertheless rare because of the restrictive criteria imposed by the 
Commission for Naturalisation and the interpretation of the concept of residence. 
These difficulties include the strict language requirements, the requirement that they 
be able to bear costs of living on their own means, the tougher screening regarding 
activities which might endanger the security of the State (mainly targeting Turkish 
nationals of Kurdish origin) and the non-acceptance of dual nationality. 

The time spent waiting for a decision on an asylum application is not taken into 
consideration for persons who are granted leave to remain. They have to wait five 
years after having been granted such leave to remain before applying for nationality. 
There seems to be a different attitude and perception by the public (supported by the 
media and political statements) towards welcoming naturalised foreigners and 
migrants who, on the contrary, are not welcome because they supposedly depend on 
social benefits and are criminals’. 

In practice, ethnic Greeks not originating from the former Soviet Union or Albania 
do eventually, and after having been categorised as homogeneis, obtain Greek 
nationality. Ethnic Greeks from Albania are not naturalised at all. 

Naturalisation in France has never been a right and, concerning nationality by 
declaration, the applicant has to fulfil certain criteria. In cases of mixed marriage, 
one of these criteria is integration, which can be contested by the administration. 
Such as language proficiency, other tests of applicants’ knowledge of the country, 
criminal record, ’good character’ of the applicant, general integration, security of 
income and/or employment, health issues, proof of duration of residence and any 
other potential conditions. 

The discussion on such courses has just started in Greece, generating serious 
concerns from immigrant organisations on the organisation and the content of these 
courses. An initiative by the left-wing political party Synaspismos might be worth 
mentioning: the organisation of an ‘open school for migrants’ where about 200 
immigrants, including a majority of Pakistanis and Bangladeshis, follow courses 
provided by 30 volunteer teachers. 

The costs depend on the level of education and other personal factors. 

It is not possible yet to evaluate the courses, since they only started recently. It has to 
be noted that foreign citizens who already live in Germany can also attend these 
courses if there are still places available. 

A copy of this report can be obtained from the following website: www.ind. 
homeoffice.gov.uk. 

The existing link and relations between Italy and Somalia have obviously played a 
role because the same exception has not been made in relation to applicants 
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originating from Kosovo, whose certificates issued by the United Nations provisional 
administration have not been recognised as valid in the administrative procedures 
before the Italian authorities until the UN administration implements a procedure 
for the apposition on the same certificates of the apostille foreseen by the Hague 
Convention on the legalisation of documents and certificates. 

As the spouse or child of a British citizen. 

Although guidelines from the Ministry of the Interior used to be issued once a year. 
In certain cases, birth certificates are impossible to obtain because of the country’s 
political situation or state of war. In other cases, if one is born in a rural area, a 
journey to the birth place can become a very heavy financial burden on the applicant. 
In both cases, delays in obtaining the documents would take too long. 

Document issued, for instance, by the diplomatic or consular authorities of the 
applicant’s native country. 

Independent states of the former Soviet Union and former Yugoslavia. 

Since the implementation of the new Law in 2002, the procedures are now shorter, 
seven months, for applicants who are potentially successful sportsmen. The longest 
procedures generally concern applicants from the Maghreb countries, Switzerland 
and Portugal. 

In Vienna, for example, and in some other provinces the procedure is handled by a 
single authority, which has developed a routine and competence, probably due to the 
number of applications received. 

Information can be insufficient, incorrect or even intentionally withheld. 

Although it does not seem to be based on the nationality of the applicant, applicants 
from developing countries encounter prejudice and negative stereotyping and 
applicants are generally perceived as persons who do not have the ’right’ to become 
Greek. 

Applicants are not properly informed and discover, only much later that this is the 
reason why their application has been rejected and that they have paid 1500 euros 
for nothing. 

Twelve South American countries - Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru and the Dominican 
Republic - as well as Portugal, Andorra, Equatorial Guinea and the Philippines. 
Including Afghanistan, most of the Arab countries and some Latin American 
countries. 

In Germany, unacceptable conditions are presumed in cases, for example, of high 
release fees if the monthly income of the applicant does not exceed 1278.23 euros. 
For example, 98.91 per cent of the 2,571 naturalised Moroccans did not have to 
renounce their Moroccan nationality in Germany in 1999. This figure was тоо per 
cent of 1,019 in 2004. 

For example, the length of the renunciation procedure can constitute an exemption. 
Until the early nineties, it was common to be given a two-year period in order to 
renounce one’s former nationality once Austrian nationality was granted. This no 
longer exists except in cases of emergency. 

Notably Afghanistan, Chechnya and Serbia-Montenegro. 

For example, Yugoslavia during the war. 

It is very difficult to assess whether application of the rules has changed in recent 
years, because the procedures in the Parliamentary committee are confidential. 
Circular Letter on New Guidelines for Listing in a Naturalisation Bill, circular No.55 
of 12 June 2002 

’Criteria and Procedures for obtaining Citizenship in the CBSS Member States’, by 
the Council of the Baltic Sea States, April 1996. www.minelres.lv. 

Since the 2000 Nationality laws, conditions have become clearer and more detailed. 
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до In contrast to the state of Baden-Wirttemberg where, until 15 December 2004, the 
authorities judged the legal situation unclear, in the state of Hesse, Belgian citizens 
(since January 2003) and Polish and Slovakian citizens (since April 2004) have been 
naturalised without renouncing their previous nationality. 

81 Such as Zimbabwe, Rwanda and the Democratic Republic of Congo. 

82 Notably when a person needs a visa for himself or herself or for family members. 

83 А person convicted of a crime, even a minor offence, runs the risk of not having his 
or her residence permit renewed. 

84 Although in Portugal the right of foreigners to vote and to be elected depends on 
reciprocity for Portuguese citizens. 

85 Although in Greece, a difference is made between ethnic Greeks and non-ethnic 
Greeks. 

86 In addition to social rights, housing and access to study grants are also granted to 
EU nationals. In Vienna, access to council houses also depends on EU nationality. 

87 Non-nationals are often refused loans from banks and therefore are not in an equal 
position to buy a property. 

88 Refugees and persons having lived in Denmark for at least ten years between the 
ages of fifteen and 65 are exempt from the nationality requirement. 

89 This right is constitutionally recognised only for Greek citizens. 

90 They have to pay very high renunciation fees and their legal status in the country of 
origin depends on their nationality. 

ог Mainly from Somalia, Iran and Iraq. 

92 They can apply for nationality after six years of legal residence, while other citizens 
have to wait ten years. 

93 In cases of family conflict, only by acquiring nationality will the weaker partner see 
his or her rights (notably of residence) secured. 

94 Most of the general recommendations apply to all countries. Only those countries 
that have insisted on a specific point are mentioned. 

95 It is felt most of the time that not only are civil servants unfriendly, rude and 
impolite but also that they themselves do not know the procedure/legislation. 

96 Or preference for the interpretation made within the context of the citizenship 
declaration. 

97 This should also apply to applicants who have changed their identity during their 
residence in the country. 

98 There is no legal principle stating that only a passport can prove identity but, in 
practice, other evidence proving identity is not recognised as sufficient. 

99 Notably by cancelling the programmatic law of 27.12.2004 and returning to the 
interpretation given by the Cour de Cassation on 16.01.2004. 

100 For instance, not dismissing applications submitted by people who have been 
rehabilitated. 

то Since there is no time limit, this should be introduced. 

102 Streamlining the procedure for assessing applications. 

103 Where these safeguards could include the possibility of argumentation and the 
possibility of appealing against the decision made. 

104 Not only does a child born in Italy have to live there until the age of eighteen before 
being allowed to submit an application, but he or she also has only one year after 
reaching the age of eighteen in which to file an application. 

105 These waiting periods are due to backlogs and slow decision-making. 

106 In relation to the way information is gathered by the State Security Service. 

107 Despite the internal guidelines issued by the Ministry of Justice, Equality and Law 
Reform, transparency is still not evident. 
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108 Even with reasonable residence conditions for children born in Italy, this is currently 
possible only from birth to the age of eighteen. 

109 There is a demand for nationality to be granted to children born to a person seeking 
asylum and, if that person is subsequently recognised as a refugee, the child should 
be entitled to nationality, as the child of a refugee would be. 

110 No difference should be made between citizens from non-Portuguese speaking 
countries and from Portuguese-speaking countries. 

111 Problematic situations occur when a foreign mother has custody of an Italian child. 

112 Establishment of language courses for prospective citizens, guaranteeing a place to 
anyone wishing to learn the language within three months of application. 

113 No criteria have been defined оп who should conduct the language tests, what these 
should look like, who will evaluate them and on what grounds the certificate should 
be granted, i.e. attendance or successful examination. 

114 Following the Constitution's amendment, some children are automatically entitled to 
the benefits bestowed by Irish citizenship while others are not, solely on the basis of 
their parents’ nationality or resident status. 


6 Statistics on acquisition and loss of nationality’ 


Harald Waldrauch 


6.1 Introduction 


The main aims of NATAC were, firstly, to classify all modes of acquisi- 
tion and loss of nationality in the Е015 states using a general typology, 
secondly, to compare the legal rules for all these modes and, thirdly, to 
combine the comparison of rules with a systematic analysis of the sta- 
tistical importance of the different modes of acquisition and loss of na- 
tionality within each state and across all Е015 states. The central ques- 
tions with respect to the last goal were: how many persons acquire and 
lose nationality via the various modes in each country? What is the re- 
lative statistical importance of each mode in relation to comparable 
modes in other countries? Lastly, how have the numbers of different 
modes of acquisition and loss developed over time? The ultimate aim 
therefore was a total account of all acquisitions and losses of nationality 
— ex lege and non-automatic modes at and after birth – which will allow 
general statements to be made about the emphasis states put on differ- 
ent, broader types of acquisition and loss of nationality, as well as, 
eventually, a classification of their nationality regimes. 

In Chapters 3 and 4 we only occasionally indicated the importance 
of certain modes in relation to the total number of acquisitions and 
losses of nationality in practice, but we did not provide a systematic 
analysis in this respect — this is the goal of this chapter. We will pro- 
ceed in two steps in this context: firstly, we will establish which statis- 
tics are available in the area of the acquisition and loss of nationality 
and what their strengths and weaknesses are and, secondly, we will 
analyse some important statistical trends with respect to the acquisition 
and loss of nationality. We draw on a number of sources, specifically 
the country reports by our project partners, statistical data as well as 
meta-information about the data collected by our correspondents on 
the basis of a special questionnaire, information gathered directly by 
the author and the results of the EU-funded project ТНЕЅІМ?. 
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6.2 Availability and quality of statistics regarding acquisitions of 
nationality 


Below we will examine the availability of statistics on the acquisition 
and loss of nationality and the scope of data collection in the countries 
under consideration. Our main conclusion is that the availability and 
quality of statistics of acquisition regarding nationality are unsatisfac- 
tory in most Е015 states. The reasons for this are summed up below. 


6.2.1 Lack of overall statistics regarding acquisitions and losses of 
nationality 


None of the Е015 states produces a total account of all forms of acquir- 
ing and/or losing nationality, in which at least the main modes of ac- 
quisition and loss can be distinguished. States with highly developed 
systems of population registers (especially the Nordic states, but also 
Belgium and the Netherlands) would have most of the relevant infor- 
mation available in these registers, but none actually makes use of this 
to produce an overall account of flows into and out of the total popula- 
tion of nationals. Given the heightened interest in migration-relevant 
statistics in Europe in the recent past, this is all the more surprising. 


6.2.2 General problems of availability, accessibility and reliability of 
statistics 


In a number of states statistics regarding the acquisition of nationality 
exist, but are not accessible at all or not accessible in as much detail as 
would be needed to conduct meaningful international comparisons. 
Worse still, data on certain modes of acquisition are not collected at all. 
Thirdly, some statistics that are available are often of limited use be- 
cause the relevant meta-information describing the actual content of 
the statistics (what is actually counted and what is not?) is lacking, 
superficial or contradictory. 

The most problematic case with respect to data accessibility is 
Greece, where the authorities are very reluctant to publish numbers of 
acquisitions of nationality because nationality is seen as an extremely 
sensitive issue. In fact, none of the Greek statistics presented in section 
6.3 were published regularly, but were only made available by the Min- 
istry of the Interior to insistent researchers’, including the Greek corre- 
spondent in our project. Detailed technical information on these statis- 
tics is unavailable, however, which leaves room for speculation about 
the actual content of the data. More importantly, as will be specified in 
the following sections, it seems that statistics for certain modes of ac- 
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quisition, even non-automatic acquisition, have never been compiled at 
all in Greece. 

Refused access to data is less of a problem in the other Southern 
European states (Italy, Portugal and Spain), but statistics on certain 
non-automatic acquisitions of nationality, especially those for which re- 
gional or local authorities are responsible, are also lacking in those 
countries. In addition, contradictory statistics from different sources or 
even from one and the same source are a major problem in all three 
states. As in Greece, the Italian Ministry of the Interior does not often 
publish statistics on acquisitions of nationality, but the project team 
managed to gain access to data for some modes of naturalisation. How- 
ever, these statistics often contradict statistics published by other insti- 
tutions (national statistical institute, OECD in its SOPEMI reports, 
EUROSTAT, Caritas) or previously by the Ministry, which raises doubts 
about their reliability and content. In Portugal, the procedure is not yet 
complete when the Ministry of the Interior’s Foreigners and Borders 
Service (Serviço de Estrangeiros е Fronteiras, SEF) grants naturalisation 
or accepts a declaration of acquisition of nationality: the acquisition of 
nationality only becomes effective when a person registers it with the 
Central Registers Office (Conservatória dos Registos Centrais, CRC). 
Nonetheless, statistics are still produced both by the CRC and the SEF, 
one counting registrations of acquisitions of nationality and the other 
counting granted naturalisations and accepted declarations of acquisi- 
tion of nationality.4 In addition, the CRC actually produces two differ- 
ent sets of statistics, while the National Statistical Institute publishes 
statistics as well, which in turn are based on data from the SEF. These 
four different sets of statistics do not match at all and, due to the lack 
of detailed meta-information, it is difficult to assess what causes the 
differences and which statistics to trust. In any case, a differentiation 
by types of acquisition is limited (at best) to a distinction between nat- 
uralisations, declaration by spouses of nationals and other modes of ac- 
quisition. In Spain, three institutions publish more or less the same 
statistics on naturalisations (the Ministry of the Interior, Ministry of 
Employment and Social Affairs and national statistical institute). The 
statistics from the Ministry of Employment do contain limited techni- 
cal explanations, but a disaggregation of different modes of naturalisa- 
tion is not possible in Spain. 

Problems with data availability in the other eleven states are limited 
to certain automatic modes of acquisition (see section 6.2.3), two non- 
automatic modes in Ireland (section 6.2.4) and acquisitions by persons 
residing abroad (section 6.2.5). With the exceptions of France (Ministry 
of Social Affairs, Ministry of Justice), Ireland (Ministry of Justice) and 
the United Kingdom (Home Office), statistics regarding acquisitions of 
nationality in these states are published by the national statistical insti- 
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tutes.’ However, in Ireland, statistics on acquisitions of nationality are 
only published in a very rudimentary form in the Ministry of Justice’s 
annual report; data series beyond these had to be gathered directly 
from the Ministry. Besides the shortcomings mentioned above, there 
are two main problems in these eleven countries. Firstly, meta-informa- 
tion concerning the actual content of the data is often missing, superfi- 
cial or contradictory.° Secondly, the statistics that are freely accessible 
are often not broken down by modes or at least groups of modes of ac- 
quisition of nationality and separately available statistics on various 
modes of acquisition are often contradictory and/or do not add up to 
the total number: this is the case in Belgium and the three Nordic 
countries’. Disaggregation of the data by mode of acquisition is possi- 
ble (or should be, according to the information available) in the other 
ten states, even though statistics have so far only been produced for 
the most important types of acquisition in Ireland (naturalisations, 
post-nuptial declarations) and Luxembourg (naturalisations, options), 
and in the United Kingdom for seven to nine different types (out of a 
total of more than twenty modes recorded). The most detailed statistics 
with respect to modes of acquisition of nationality are available for Aus- 
tria, France, Germany, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, but some of 
the target groups defined in our typology of modes of acquisition of na- 
tionality cannot be distinguished in the statistics for these states. In 
addition, statistics on acquisitions of nationality by declaration that are 
available from different sources in France are at times contradictory 
and the statistics published by the national statistical institute in Lux- 
embourg, which count acquisitions at the date of publication in the of- 
ficial gazette (acquisitions become effective four days after that date), 
are not as detailed as those from the Ministry of Justice, which count 
decisions on acquisitions on the day they are signed? – but the first re- 
cord day is in fact legally (more) relevant. 


6.23 Automatic acquisitions of nationality 


Available statistics on acquisitions always exclude automatic acquisi- 
tions of nationality at birth. In states without ex lege acquisition of na- 
tionality iure soli at birth, statistics approximating the total number of 
ex lege acquisitions iure sanguinis at birth (Aoz)'° can probably be pro- 
duced on the basis of general birth statistics: the relevant variables in 
this respect (nationality of each parent, legitimacy of birth) should be 
available in all states. However, ex lege acquisitions of nationality iure 
sanguinis at birth abroad cannot reasonably be produced because states 
will not always be aware of the birth of a child to one of their expatri- 
ates. Automatic acquisitions of nationality iure soli at birth (Ao2), 
which are possible (or were until recently) under certain circumstances 
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for children of foreign nationals in Belgium, France, Germany, Ireland 
(before 2001), the Netherlands, Spain and the United Kingdom, are 
also usually not counted. The exception in this context is Germany, 
where separate statistics for acquisitions via this mode are available 
since its introduction in 2000. A special case in this context is the ac- 
quisition of nationality at birth by foundlings, children of stateless per- 
sons and children who would otherwise end up stateless (Ao3). Statis- 
tics on how many of these acquisitions occur in each state are also not 
produced in any EU state, but we can assume that the number will be 
low in most states. 

Due to the lack of readily available statistics on automatic acquisi- 
tions of nationality at birth, we will concentrate on modes of acquisi- 
tion after birth, including modes we classified as non-automatic at 
birth because they can take place immediately after birth by registra- 
tion or declaration. But nationality is not only acquired ex lege at birth, 
but occasionally also after birth. Events triggering such an ex lege acqui- 
sition after birth are summarised in Table 6.1. 

With respect to the coverage of these automatic modes of acquisition 
of nationality by the statistics, the fifteen states can be grouped into 
three clusters: 

t In Austria, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, none of the ex lege modes of acquisition after birth is 
counted in the published statistics of acquisitions of nationality 
(most often called ‘naturalisation statistics’). However, estimates ex- 
ist for some automatic modes of acquisition in these seven states; 

2 In France, Germany and Greece the statistics cover automatic exten- 
sions of naturalisation to minors, but none of the other ex lege 
modes of acquisition (establishment of filiation, recognition of pa- 
ternity, legitimation, adoption, military service by Ћоторепеіѕ'" in 
Greece). In Germany, ethnic German ‘Spataussiedler’ acquiring na- 
tionality ex lege are not included in the general naturalisation statis- 
tics, but they are counted separately; before 2000 ‘Spataussiedler’ 
acquired nationality by naturalisation and were therefore included 
(and identifiable) in the general naturalisation statistics. In France, 
the number of youths becoming French upon reaching majority is 
estimated annually; 

з In the remaining five states – Belgium, Denmark, Finland, the 
Netherlands and Sweden – national statistical institutes produce 
statistics on the acquisition of nationality based on the population 
registers, which cover all modes of acquisition of nationality after 
birth, including acquisitions by legitimation, adoption, becoming 
stateless while a minor and by automatic extension of acquisition to 
minors. However, it is unclear whether acquisitions by establish- 
ment of filiation or recognition of paternity are counted in these sta- 
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Table 6.1 Events triggering ex lege acquisitions of nationality after birth (rules in early 2005) 

Event Mode States 

Establishment of filiation or recognition of paternity | Ao1/Ao4 |All states except the 

of a national Netherlands 

Establishment of filiation or recognition of paternity | Ао2/Ао5 | Belgium, France, Ger- 

of a foreign national in the context of ius soli rules many, Spain, United 
Kingdom 

Legitimation of a child though marriage of the Ao4 Denmark, Finland 

parents 

Aog Austria, Greece, Swe- 

den, United Kingdom 

Birth in the country and reaching the age of Аоѕа France 

majority after a certain length of residence in the 

country 

Birth in the country and becoming stateless as a Aosa/A23b | Belgium 

minor 

Adoption by a national Мо All states except Austria 

Adoption by a foreign national under certain Aosb Belgium 

circumstances 

Acquisition of nationality by a parent A14 Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Sweden 

Being a former national and taking up residence in | A16c+g Italy 

the country (for some time) 

Being a former national and having renounced Aiéd Portugal 

nationality, which was never registered 

Having a particular special nationality status опа | Aizh+i United Kingdom 

certain date 

Receiving a certification of one’s status as an Алда Сегтапу 

ethnic German ‘Spataussiedler’ from the former 

Soviet Union 

Wrongful presumption of being a national for some | A20 Spain 

time 

Taking up duties as a monk at Mount Athos A21 Greece 

Taking up a position in the state’s civil service А25 Austria, Italy 

Taking up a position in the state’s military service |A25at+c Greece 


tistics as well; the exception in this context is the Netherlands, 
where acquisitions by establishment of filiation still are definitely 
covered by the statistics on acquisitions of nationality and acquisi- 
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tions by recognition of paternity were counted before April 2003 
(when this mode of ex lege acquisition was abolished). 


If certain modes always provided for automatic acquisition of national- 
ity and were always excluded from the statistics, the problem would 
only be one of incomplete counting. However, the uneven coverage of 
ex lege acquisitions adds the problem of incomparability to the problem 
of incompleteness. To remedy this uneven coverage, we could use esti- 
mates of acquisitions via the modes not covered or, conversely, exclude 
modes that are not counted in some states from the statistics in all 
states. But, in most cases, no reliable and/or complete estimates of 
non-covered acquisitions exist and modes of acquisitions that are not 
counted in some states often cannot be excluded from the statistics in 
those states in which they are covered because they are not distinguish- 
able. As a result, we end up with statistics that are not comparable be- 
cause certain modes of acquisition are counted in some states, but not 
in others. 


6.2.4 Acquisitions of nationality at regional or local level 


A similar problem is that even some non-automatic acquisitions of na- 
tionality are not always included in the main official statistics on acqui- 
sitions of nationality. This mainly concerns grants of nationality or ac- 
quisitions via declaratory procedures for which regional or local autho- 
rities are responsible. 

No such problems exist in nine states. In Finland (Directorate of Im- 
migration), Luxembourg (naturalisations: parliament; options and de- 
clarations: Ministry of Justice) and the United Kingdom (Secretary of 
State), national authorities are responsible for all non-automatic modes 
of acquisition of nationality and all of these modes are accounted for in 
the statistics on acquisitions, including those by declaration or registra- 
tion by children born abroad to certain nationals. In Austria (provincial 
government) and Germany (authorities vary), regional authorities are 
in charge of all non-automatic acquisitions of nationality, but all of 
these acquisitions are entered into the overall statistics compiled by the 
national statistical institutes. In Belgium and Denmark (parliament), 
France (Ministry of Social Affairs), the Netherlands (the Queen at the 
recommendation of the Minister of Alien Affairs and Integration) and 
Sweden (Migration Board), naturalisations are granted by central 
authorities, while all or most acquisitions of nationality via declaratory 
procedures are administered by regional or local agencies (Belgium: re- 
gistrar, public prosecutor; Denmark; regional authority; France: local 
courts; Netherlands: Mayor; Sweden: County Administrative Board). 
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All non-automatic modes of acquisition are also covered in the statis- 

tics for these states. 

This leaves us with five states, where certain non-automatic modes 
of acquisition of nationality are not included in the available statistics 
or not counted at all. Two modes are not covered in the statistics in Ire- 
land: this concerns the reacquisition of nationality by declaration by 
former nationals who were born on the island of Ireland (A16) and ac- 
quisitions iure soli which, since 2001 require an act ‘that only an Irish 
citizen is entitled to до (e.g. applying for a passport, or enrolling as a 
voter). Therefore, available statistics on the acquisition of nationality 
only cover all forms of naturalisation and – until November 2005 – ac- 
quisitions of nationality by declaration by spouses of Irish nationals 
(Ao8a); the Minister of Justice is responsible for both types of acquisi- 
tion, except for post-nuptial declarations made abroad, which are 
handled by Irish consulates. But the biggest gaps in the statistics on 
non-automatic acquisitions of nationality exist in the four Southern 
European states: 

- Available statistics in Italy only cover discretionary naturalisations 
on the basis of art. 9 of the law (Aosb, Аоб, Атођ+с, Атга, А18, 
A22-A24, A25a) and naturalisations of spouses of nationals based 
on art. 5 (Ao8); the ultimate decisions in these cases are made by 
the President of the Republic and the Minister of the Interior re- 
spectively. By contrast, acquisitions by declaration by former na- 
tionals (Атба-ђ, A1Gd-f), their descendants (A1zb+c) and other 
groups of persons (Аоба, Aogb, Агт, A25b), which have to be made 
before the local registrar, are not included in these statistics. Data 
on acquisitions of nationality by declaration seem to exist, but they 
have so far not been published; 

– The statistics in Spain only cover acquisitions ‘by residence’ (і.е. 
regular naturalisations: Ао5Ь, Ao6, Аов, Aogb, A1ab+c, A18, Arg, 
A21, A22) and naturalisations under exceptional circumstances 
(Атбђ, А27); the responsible authorities for these two types of nat- 
uralisation are the Ministry of Justice (residence) and the govern- 
ment as a whole (exceptional granting). But, again, no statistics are 
available on acquisitions of nationality by option (for which judges 
in charge of local civil registers are responsible) by former nationals 
(Атба), their descendants (Атга) and other less important groups of 
persons (Аоба, Aoga, Атођ, A21); it seems that such statistics have 
never been compiled; 

– The situation is more complicated in Portugal. Data published by 
the CRC seem to cover all naturalisations (Аоб, A18, Ато, А24), ac- 
quisitions of nationality by declaration made by spouses of Portu- 
guese nationals (Ao8) and certain other modes of declaratory acqui- 
sition by children of nationals (Aog, Атођ). Other acquisitions by 
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declaration, however, which must be addressed to the local regis- 
tries or consulates abroad, do not seem to be taken into account in 
these statistics: this concerns the acquisitions iure soli by persons 
born in Portugal (Аог=А05) ог іше sanguinis by persons born 
abroad to Portuguese parents (Аотс=А04) and declaratory reacquisi- 
tions by former nationals (Атба-с); 

– Finally, the availability of statistics is most confusing in Greece. The 
main statistics cover naturalisations of ‘homogeneis’* and ‘allogen- 
eis’ (i.e. those who are not ‘homogeneis’) granted by the Minister of 
Interior on the basis of art. 5 of the law (Ао5, Аоб, Аов, Атда, 
A22, А23, A24b) as well as their children (А14). In particular, these 
statistics do not include two important modes of acquisition by per- 
sons with Greek ancestry, which are administered by regional 
authorities, і.е. the acquisition of nationality by ‘definition’> by per- 
sons who can prove Greek ancestors (A12) and the naturalisation of 
Pontian Greeks from the former Soviet Union (Атос). In this vo- 
lume, we can publish statistics of acquisitions by Pontian Greeks 
via any of these two modes for the first time, but statistics for a 
number of other modes targeting ‘homogeneis’ residing abroad 
(Атдђ), former Greek nationals (A16a-d) and smaller groups of per- 
sons (A04, A24a, A2sb) are still lacking. 


To summarise, the main groups not covered fully or not at all in the 
statistics on acquisitions of nationality in Ireland and the four South- 
ern European states are former nationals and persons with an ethnic, 
cultural or descent-based affinity to the country. But the available infor- 
mation suggests that these groups often make up the bulk of persons 
acquiring nationality. 


6.2.5 Acquisitions of nationality abroad and by new immigrants 


The statistics in some states are also incomplete because they do not 
include some or all acquisitions of nationality by persons residing 
abroad. In addition to children of nationals born abroad who become 
nationals iure sanguinis, nationality can sometimes be acquired even – 
or only — in cases of residence abroad by the persons summarised in 
Table 6.2. 

Acquisitions of nationality abroad by most of these persons will be 
rare but, at least in some states, the acquisition of nationality by chil- 
dren or spouses of nationals, by former nationals, by persons des- 
cended from nationals or by persons with some other cultural affinity 
will represent a sizable proportion of all acquisitions. However, in the 
statistics in Belgium, the Netherlands and the three Nordic states, 
which are produced on the basis of the population registers, nobody ac- 
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Table 6.2 Persons who may acquire nationality after birth abroad (rules in early 2005) 


Group of persons Mode States 

Children of nationals born abroad upon registration |Ao1/Ao4 | Belgium, Finland, Ire- 

or declaration at a consulate or other authority land, Portugal, Sweden, 
United Kingdom 

Children born in the country (non-automatic ius soli) | Ао2/Ао5 | Ireland, Portugal, United 
Kingdom 

Children of nationals upon legitimation Ao4/Aog | Austria, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Greece, Sweden, 
United Kingdom 

Children of nationals upon establishment of filiation |Ao4/Aog| All states 

and/or recognition of paternity 

Children of nationals acquiring nationality in some _ | Ао4/Ао9 | Austria, Belgium, Den- 

other way mark, Greece, Ireland, 
Spain, Sweden, United 
Kingdom 

Spouses of nationals Ао8 Austria, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Ire- 
land, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden, United King- 
dom 

Children adopted by nationals Ао All states except Austria 

Children of foreign nationals to whom the acquisition | A14 Austria, Belgium, Lux- 

of nationality is extended embourg 

Former nationals A16 All states except Belgium 
and Denmark 

Persons descended from former or deceased na- A12/A19 |Germany, Greece, Ireland 

tionals or with a cultural affinity to the country Portugal, Spain 

Persons with a special nationality status A17b-i United Kingdom 

Persons presumed nationals for some time A20 Belgium, France 

Persons with other affinities to the state A21 Austria, Germany, Italy 

Persons with special achievements for the country A24 Austria, France, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Portugal 

Persons in the respective state’s service А25 France, Ireland, United 
Kingdom 

Persons who acquire nationality under exceptional A27 Netherlands, Spain, Swet 

circumstances or for special reasons den, United Kingdom 


, 


quiring nationality abroad is counted. By contrast, in the statistics for 
all other states, acquisitions of at least some persons living outside the 
respective country will be included, but they can only be specified in 
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the minority of cases. In the statistics available for non-automatic 
modes in Ireland and Luxembourg, acquisitions of nationality abroad 
seem to be included, but they cannot be distinguished. The statistics in 
the United Kingdom count acquisitions by persons residing in a for- 
eign country as well but, apart from the large group of residents of 
Hong Kong, none of them can be discerned in the published data. 

The situation is again most complex in Southern Europe. The modes 
of naturalisation covered by the basic statistics in Greece all require re- 
sidence in the country; it is not clear whether the available statistics of 
acquisitions by descendants of Greeks and by Pontians from the for- 
mer Soviet Union include persons residing abroad. In any case, statis- 
tics for the major modes also or exclusively aimed at persons living 
outside Greece, і.е. former nationals (A1Ga-d) and homogeneis residing 
abroad (Атдђ), are lacking altogether. Secondly, available statistics in 
Italy and Portugal will include only very few, if any, persons who are 
naturalised abroad because of their achievements for the country (Italy: 
А24) or under exceptional circumstances (Spain: A16b, A27). Numbers 
for the various modes, however, which allow for very easy acquisition 
of nationality abroad by children of former nationals in Spain (Атга) 
and by former nationals (Атба+е) and persons born in areas of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian empire and their children (Агт) in Italy are not 
available. At least we have overall numbers of declaratory acquisitions 
by former nationals (Атбћ) and their (grand)children (A12d) in Italy 
for 1992-1997, but how many of these persons actually resided abroad 
is also unclear. Thirdly, we do not know whether the statistics available 
in Portugal contain any acquisitions abroad by naturalisation (espe- 
cially by persons with Portuguese ancestry or persons belonging to a 
Portuguese community: Ато) or by declaration by spouses of Portu- 
guese nationals (Ao8). In any case, as mentioned in the previous sec- 
tion, no statistics exist for acquisitions by simple declaration by former 
nationals (A1Ga-d), who do not need to have their domicile in Portugal. 

The only three countries in which acquisitions of nationality by per- 
sons residing outside the territory of the state are included in the statis- 
tics and can be identified within them (at least for some years) are Aus- 
tria, France and Germany; however, the statistics available in France, in 
which acquisitions abroad are identifiable, do not include the large 
group of children to whom the acquisition of nationality is extended. 

The inability to identify acquisitions of nationality abroad is also pro- 
blematic for another reason. A common indicator for the liberality of 
states’ regimes of nationality acquisition is the so-called ‘naturalisation 
rate’, і.е. the number of naturalisations in a given year divided by the 
foreign resident population at the beginning of that year. However, 
leaving more fundamental concerns аѕійе,'® international comparisons 
of naturalisation rates on the basis of available data can be misleading. 
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Firstly, not just ‘naturalisations’, but all modes of acquisition after birth 
should be taken into account in this context because certain groups of 
persons who can only acquire nationality by naturalisation in some 
states may be able to become nationals by declaration or even ex lege in 
others. However, as we saw in previous sections, statistics on acquisi- 
tions of nationality are incomplete in the majority of states. Secondly – 
and this brings us back to this section’s topic — acquisitions of national- 
ity by persons residing abroad should not be taken into account when 
calculating these indicators. However, besides Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and the Nordic states, where the statistics do not contain any ac- 
quisitions abroad, persons acquiring nationality abroad can only be ex- 
cluded from the statistics in Austria, France and Germany. Thirdly, in 
principle we should exclude from the statistics not only persons acquir- 
ing nationality abroad before calculating these rates, but also persons 
who were not resident at the beginning of the year and acquired na- 
tionality upon or immediately after entering the country. However, sta- 
tistics that can be broken down by duration of residence or in which 
numbers for modes of acquisition aimed at new immigrants persons 
are given separately are only available in one form or another in 
France, Germany, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 


6.2.6 Recommendations with respect to data collection 


It should be obvious by this point that statistics regarding acquisitions 
of nationality are in desperate need of improvement.” We would like 
to make a few recommendations concerning possible ways to improve 
the situation, both for the sake of having statistics of a high quality 
within states, and to increase the international comparability of statis- 
tics. 

The highest level of comparability of statistics could be achieved if 
states introduced a centralised overall account of all acquisitions of nation- 
ality. This should include acquisitions at birth and after birth, ex lege 
acquisitions (some states call these ‘attributions of nationality’) and 
non-automatic acquisitions requiring certain actions by a public author- 
ity and/or the persons concerned, awards administered at the national 
as well as at the regional or local level or by consular missions abroad, 
and acquisitions by persons with residence in the country as well as by 
persons residing abroad.’ In addition, statistics should also cover es- 
tablishments of nationality, i.e. procedures in which the authorities de- 
termine that a person who was treated as a foreign national up to this 
point in fact holds nationality (e.g. because new information becomes 
available, such as that the person is descended from a national) and 
which mostly have retroactive effect. There are two reasons for count- 
ing establishments of nationality of this kind as well: firstly, they have 
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the same effect as acquisitions ‘proper’ because a person who was 
viewed as not holding nationality is a national ex post; and, secondly, 
whereas persons in one state may only have to have their nationality 
determined, persons in other states in exactly the same situation may 
have to undergo an official acquisition procedure. The next- best solu- 
tion would be to count all non-automatic and automatic acquisitions 
after birth, including those by declaration, notification or similar, im- 
mediately after birth. In other words, this would mean that only ex lege 
acquisitions at birth iure sanguinis or iure soli would not be counted 
in the statistics. 

All central, regional, local and/or consular authorities responsible for 
making decisions with respect to awards of nationality or that register 
acquisitions or establish that persons are in fact nationals should have 
an obligation to report persons effectively acquiring nationality to a central 
authority. This and – to avoid confusion – only this authority, preferably 
the national statistical institute, then collates and publishes overall sta- 
tistics. In states where existing statistics on acquisitions or ‘changes 
into nationality/citizenship’ are produced on the basis of population 
registers, these overall accounts of all forms of acquisition can build on 
the existing statistics, but they do have to be supplemented by ex lege 
acquisitions of nationality at birth and acquisitions abroad. The record- 
ing of automatic acquisitions iure sanguinis abroad will always be in- 
complete because consular missions will not always find out about the 
birth of a child. But, unless all forms of ex lege acquisition by persons 
with residence abroad are replaced by non-automatic modes of acquisi- 
tion by declaration, registration, notification or naturalisation, this pro- 
blem cannot be solved. 

The units counted should be persons actually acquiring nationality, 
not administrative procedures or cases or oaths taken. The date of 
counting should be the day when nationality is effectively acquired, and 
not — if different – the date when the authority makes the decision or 
when the person takes an oath or registers the acquisition of national- 
ity. This also means that awards of nationality that are conditional 
upon the persons meeting certain conditions, especially renunciation 
of their previous nationality or registration of the acquisition with the 
central registry, should not be counted in the statistics in the year of 
granting, but when nationality is effectively acquired. For persons 
whose status as a national is established after having been previously 
viewed as a foreign national as well as persons acquiring nationality 
retroactively via other modes, both the date of the administrative deci- 
sion and the date as of which the person in question is legally viewed 
as having been a national should be recorded. 

Finally, it is of the utmost importance that certain characteristics be re- 
corded. The most important of these is 1) the exact article in the law on 
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which acquisition is based, including possible sub-articles (paragraphs, 
points, sub-sections, etc.), or regulations in administrative guidelines, 
circulars, decrees that were relevant to the acquisition of nationality by 
the person сопсетлед. > Furthermore, 2) the date on which the acquisi- 
tion of nationality becomes effective and, for cases of retroactive acqui- 
sition or establishment of nationality, 3) the date when the decision on 
the person's nationality status is made (even if, legally speaking, the 
person has already been treated as a national since a certain date in the 
past) should also be registered. Further indispensable variables to be re- 
corded are 4) the country of residence (at least domestic or foreign), 5) 
the previous nationality, 6) the country of birth (at least domestic or 
foreign), 7) the duration of residence (according to legal regulations), 
8) the sex and 9) the age (better still, date of birth) of the person con- 
cerned. In federal states or states where local or regional authorities 
are (at least partially) responsible for decisions on nationality matters, 
10) the region or province where the person resides or where his/her 
case is decided should also be registered. In states that do require that 
persons renounce their foreign nationality before they can become na- 
tionals, 11) whether or not the person was allowed to retain his or her 
previous nationality should also be recorded. Finally, to allow for an 
analysis of the duration of acquisition procedures, non-automatic 
modes of acquisition should also record 12) when the person actually 
applied for naturalisation or made a declaration (or similar) of acquisi- 
tion of nationality. 

The institution collecting the statistics should publish detailed statis- 
tics, broken down into these variables. In addition, non-aggregated, mi- 
cro-level data on acquisitions of nationality should be made available to 
researchers for in-depth analysis. Irrespective of whether only aggre- 
gate statistics or also micro-level data is made available, detailed techni- 
cal meta-information on the content of the datasets is crucial in order 
to interpret and analyse it. 

In addition, the transparency of acquisition procedures would be sig- 
nificantly improved if not only statistics on acquisition of nationality, 
but also separate statistics on nationality procedures were produced.*° 
Such statistics could be used to gain additional information on the 
average duration of procedures, backlogs of applications/declarations 
and the number of and reasons for denied applications/declarations. 
Statistics of this kind are currently available (in varying degrees of de- 
tail) in only five states (see section 6.3.2). Again, what should be 
counted in these statistics are not procedures, but persons whose appli- 
cations for nationality or declarations of acquisition of nationality have 
been decided (positively or negatively) in a given year or are still pend- 
ing. The variables to be recorded would be more or less the same as 
those in acquisition statistics, except that the exact article of acquisition 
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would be the article based on which the application or declaration is 
made. In addition, when acquisitions are denied, the reasons for the 
denial should also be recorded and, for acquisitions dependent on the 
loss of the previous nationality, not only the date of the final award 
should be registered, but also the date of the provisional award, which 
is still dependent on loss of the previous nationality: this would allow 
us to gain insights into the actual duration procedures of release from 
nationality in the countries of origin. 

All the recommendations above were made with a view to improving 
statistics on nationality acquisition as such. However, as the European 
Union has acknowledged in various documents,” nationality is also an 
important instrument for integration. In order to test whether naturali- 
sation actually has an effect on socio-economic integration, sufficient 
information about the past and present socio-economic situations of 
persons acquiring nationality is necessary. Studies in this context could 
best be carried out on the basis of register data (population registers, if 
possible linked to registers containing information on employment, 
education, etc.). In any case, such registers should contain all the vari- 
ables listed above, as well as information about the past residence sta- 
tus of those involved. Such register-based data could then be used to 
calculate even more accurate rates of acquisition of nationality because 
the number of acquisitions could be related to the number of foreign 
nationals actually qualifying for acquisition on the basis of their resi- 
dence status and duration of residence.** 


6.3 Acquisition of nationality: statistical developments 


After this necessarily lengthy methodological introduction, we now 
turn to the actual numbers of persons acquiring nationality and their 
development over time. Since no statistics on acquisitions of nationality 
at birth are available for most countries, we concentrate on acquisitions 
of nationality after birth. We thus look firstly at statistics for the total 
number of acquisitions after birth and rates of acquisitions of national- 
ity. Subsequently, we will try to break down the total numbers by 
modes of acquisition, by former nationality and by sex. Finally, we turn 
to statistics for the retention of previous nationality in states where its 
loss is normally required before nationality can be acquired. Due to a 
lack of space, we refrain from any analysis of other sub-groups or break 
variables (especially age and duration of residence). 
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Table 6.3 Acquisitions of nationality after birth 1985-2004 
1985 | 1986 1987 1988] 1989| 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Section 1: Acquisitions of nationality after birth: 
acquisitions abroad excluded where possible 


AUT | 7,308 | 8,060 | 6,616| 7,314] 7305| 8,980| 11,137 | 11,656] 14,131| 15,275 


BEL 16,376 | 25,787 


РЕМ 5,136] 5,767 
FIN 1,111 1,173| 1,063 1,236 839 651 
FRA 76,300 | 56,900 | 74,000 92,359 92,993 | 124,083 
GER 14,030 | 14,029 | 16,660 27,295 51,898 | 61,709 
GRE 1,204] 2,216 1,571 886 1,804 324 
IRE 271 545 333 188 133 175 
ITA 3,867] 2,953! 4,673 4,148 5,065 | 6,613 
LUX 570 500 762 582 678 739 
NED 43,069 | 49,448 
POR 1,177 1,704 
SPA 8,411 7,801 


SWE 42,659 | 35,084 


UK | 53,765 | 45,872 | 64,876 | 64,584 | 117,129 | 57,271 | 58,642 | 42,243 | 45,791] 44,033 


Section 2: Acquisitions of nationality after birth: 
acquisitions by newly-immigrated ethnic Germans and Greeks 


GER | 21,019 | 22,616 | 23,781] 30,123 | 50,794 | 81,140 | 114,335 | 136,894 | 147,545 | 197,461 


GRE N/A] N/A N/A N/A 72| 1,693 | 10,106 | 11,328] 20,628] 15,597 


after birth: acquisitions abroad 


N/A 


163,756 


N/A] 41,758 


Notes to section 1: see Table 6.4 below. 

Notes to section 2: Germany: Naturalisations (1985-1999) and ex lege acquisitions (since 
2000) by ethnic German ‘(Spat)Aussiedler’ from the former Soviet Union. Numbers for 
1999 do not include ex lege acquisitions by ‘Spataussiedler’ from August to December. 
Greece: Acquisitions by Pontian Greeks from the former Soviet Union by definition or natur- 
alisation. 

Notes to section 3: Austria: Acquisitions by naturalisation, declaration or notification abroad. 
France: Acquisitions by naturalisation, reintegration or declaration abroad, excluding ex lege 
extensions of acquisition of nationality to minor children abroad. Germany: Naturalisations 
abroad (2000-2003). Italy: Acquisitions abroad by simple declaration by former nationals 
and their children or grandchildren in the years 1992-1997. Numbers for other acquisitions 
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1995| 1996 1997 1998| 1999| 2000} 2001 2002| 2003 2004 


Section 1: Acquisitions of nationality after birth: 
acquisitions abroad excluded where possible 


14,366] 15,627] 15,792| 17,786] 24,678] 24,320] 31,731 36,011] 44,694] 41,645 
26,129] 24,581) 31,687] 34,034 46,417| 33,709] 34,754 
5,266) 7,289] 5,487) 10,277 16,662] 6,583] 14,976 


668 981) 1,439] 4,017] 4,730] 2,977] 2,720] 3,049] 4,526) 6,880 


89,570 | 107,160] 113,283 | 120,650 | 144,102 | 145,886 | 123,967] 124,341 | 140,652 N/A 


71,981 | 86,356 | 82,913 |106,790 | 143,267 | 185,489 | 176,320 | 152,327] 136,851] 123,132 


3717! 1,404] 2,314] 2,479 1,965] 1,007] 1,774 2141| 1,896 N/A 
355| 226] 1,305] 15691 1,438] 1143| 2,431] 2,817] 3,993] 3,784 
7,4451 8,823] 9,787| 12,013| 11,334] 9,555] 10,380] 10,681 | 13,444] 11,934 
802 779 749 631 549 684] 496 754 785 941 
71,444| 82,687 | 59,831| 59,173 28,799| 26,173 
1,221] 1,098 МЈА МЈА 2,463 МЈА 


6,756 | 8,435] 10,311 16,384 26,556 МЈА 


31,993] 25,552 | 28,867 37,777 33,222] 28,893 


40,516 | 43,069 | 37,010] 53,934] 54,902] 82,210] 90,295] 120,145] 125,535 | 140,790 


Section 2: Acquisitions of nationality after birth: 
acquisitions by newly-immigrated ethnic Germans and Greeks 


241,625 | 216,474 | 195,749 | 184,541 | 104,939 | 95,615] 98,484] 91,416] 72,885] 59,093 
10,747| 10,850} 4,878] 6,479] 11,167 N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 


943 616 529 
2,842] 2,780 N/A 
N/A N/A 4,021 
163,756 N/A 

21 19 7 
25,709 5,511] 3,285} 2,728 726 350 365 | 200,000 175 85 


abroad or by new immigrants, esp. by former nationals, are not available. Luxembourg: Ac- 
quisitions by naturalisation or declaration by former nationals (numbers may include per- 
sons with residence in Luxembourg). United Kingdom: British citizenship granted in Hong 
Kong (1993-2001, 2003-2004) and estimate of British Overseas Territories Citizens who be- 
came British citizens ex lege on 26 February 2002. Other countries: no data available. 
Sources: France: Ministry of Social Affairs; Germany: national statistical institute, Federal 
Administrative Office (Spataussiedler); Greece: Ministry of the Interior; Italy: Ministry of the 
Interior, Ministry of External Affairs (acquisitions abroad); Ireland: Ministry of Justice, Equal- 
ity and Law Reform; Portugal: Central Registers Office; Spain: Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs; United Kingdom: Home Office; all other states: national statistical institutes. 
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6.3.1 Total number of acquisitions of nationality after birth 


When looking at the overall statistics on acquisitions of nationality, we 
have to bear in mind what the statistics actually contain and what they 
do not contain. In order to be able subsequently to calculate rates of ac- 
quisition of nationality (і.е. what are often, but misleadingly, called 
‘naturalisation rates’), the available statistics are broken down as far as 
possible by whether the acquisition occurred in that country or abroad; 
we also report separately acquisitions by persons who immigrated 
shortly beforehand and ex lege acquisitions that are not normally in- 
cluded in the statistics. But, as can be seen from the explanations in 
Table 6.4 and the notes to Table 6.3 itself, we can only partly meet 
these standards. For Belgium, Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands and 
Sweden, the only statistics available are those for all acquisitions of na- 
tionality after birth (ex lege or non-automatic) by persons with residence 
in the country. For France, Luxembourg, the United Kingdom, as well 
as Germany before 2000, acquisitions abroad can only partly be identi- 
fied, but the available statistics in these countries at least cover all non- 
automatic acquisitions of nationality and, for some non-automatic 
modes, statistics or at least estimates exist. The main problem with re- 
spect to the statistics in Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal and Spain is 
that they do not even cover all non-automatic modes of acquisition, let 
alone ex lege acquisitions and, in four of these states, some acquisitions 
abroad may be included in the statistics, but cannot be separately iden- 
tified. The only country where numbers for acquisitions abroad can ea- 
sily be given for any year is Austria, but the available statistics do not 
cover automatic modes. 

Due to the differences in the size of the foreign population in the 
Е015 states, it obviously makes little sense to compare absolute num- 
bers of acquisitions of nationality. But how have the numbers devel- 
oped over time? If we concentrate on the statistics in section 1 of Table 
6.3 and take 1985 or 1986 as the base”, we can conclude that the big- 
gest changes have occurred in Germany: naturalisations of foreign na- 
tionals who are not ethnic Germans increased more then thirteen-fold 
from 1985 to 2000! After 2000, which was the first year in which the 
new nationality law was in force and in which native-born minors 
could also apply for easy naturalisation under a transitional regulation, 
the numbers dropped again, but were still more then nine times high- 
er in 2004 than in 1985. After Germany, the most significant changes 
occurred in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland and Spain, where the 
number of acquisitions of nationality after birth were six to seven times 
higher in 2000 or later than in 1985 or 1986. However, whereas the 
number of acquisitions increased more or less steadily until 2003 in 
Austria and Spain, the development was much more volatile in the 
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other three states with peaks in 1985, 1992 and 2000/2001 in Bel- 
gium, in 2000 and 2002 in Denmark, and in 1999 and 2004 in Fin- 
land. Naturalisations in Italy quintupled between 1985 and 2003, 
whereas in the Netherlands acquisitions of nationality increased by al- 
most 350 per cent between 1986 and 1996, but they have dropped al- 
most steadily ever since. With the number of acquisitions ‘only’ at best 
tripling after 1985/1986, the changes were less marked in the remain- 
ing states; with the exception of Sweden, the highest number of per- 
sons acquiring nationality in these states was also observed in 2000 or 
later, as in most countries. France and Luxembourg experienced the 
least variation, with the number of acquisitions never reaching double 
the figure for 1985 in any year since then. 


6.3.2 Explanations for statistical developments of acquisitions of nationality 


How can we explain the rising numbers of acquisitions of nationality? 
There are three main explanatory factors: firstly, the growing inclina- 
tion of foreign residents to acquire nationality (for whatever reasons), 
resulting in rising numbers of applications or declarations of acquisi- 
tion of nationality; secondly, legal changes that liberalise access to na- 
tionality; and, thirdly, administrative reforms that speed up procedures 
(e.g. providing more staff or streamlining administrative operations). It 
is difficult to test the influence of increasing numbers of applications 
and declarations on the actual acquisitions of nationality, especially gi- 
ven that the data in question are very scarce: in fact only Finland, Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, Portugal and the United Kingdom have applica- 
tion/declaration statistics but, in all cases, these statistics are only avail- 
able for a limited number of years.*4 In addition, due to the fact that 
administrative procedures take some time, increased numbers of appli- 
cations and declarations normally only have a delayed influence on the 
statistics for actual acquisitions — but the duration of the procedures 
can vary and even the average duration is usually unknown. 

In general, regardless of whether foreign residents are eligible for 
naturalisation or make a declaration of nationality acquisition usually 
only after some years of residence and that administrative procedures 
take some time, it is nevertheless plausible that a growing foreign po- 
pulation will lead to higher numbers of acquisitions of nationality – 
unless access to nationality is deliberately made more difficult. In addi- 
tion, in most states an increase in the foreign population has in fact 
been associated with surging figures for acquisitions of nationality: the 
correlation between the number of foreign residents and acquisitions 
of nationality in Austria, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Ireland”, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain and the United Kingdom is between 0.74 and 0.97 (er- 
ror probability: 0.000). The correlation is slightly lower in Sweden 
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(0.63) and the Netherlands (0.60), but still highly significant (error 
probability below 0.00). In other words, even if governments have in- 
tended to restrict acquisitions of nationality in these eleven states, the 
sheer fact that more foreign nationals met the conditions of eligibility 
and applied for acquisition of nationality led to an increase in the num- 
ber of acquisitions. By contrast, the correlation between the foreign po- 
pulation and acquisitions of nationality in Luxembourg is not signifi- 
cant (correlation: 0.39; error probability: 0.09), which indicates that de- 
liberate efforts to keep the number of acquisitions as low as possible, 
despite a growing foreign population, played an important role in this 
country. In Belgium, no significant relation between the two statistics 
exists (correlation: 0.13; error probability: 0.60), which points to the 
importance of other explanatory factors, especially efforts to reduce the 
number of foreign residents by giving them nationality. In France,?° 
the relationship is actually the reverse (correlation: -0.88; error prob- 
ability: о.ооо), which leads us to conclude that the acquisition of na- 
tionality in France outweighs foreign population growth by immigra- 
tion and births. As a result of the poor quality and scarcity of statistics 
on the foreign population in Greece, no correlation could be calculated 
for this country. But, on the basis of the available information,*” we 
can safely say that the foreign population has increased in Greece, as 
in other Southern European states, since the mid 1980s. The absence 
of a correlation between the stock of foreign population and naturalisa- 
tions of foreign residents is therefore plausible because the figures 
have actually fallen since the mid 1990s. This result fits the interpreta- 
tion in the Greek country report that Greece in fact pursues a ‘non nat- 
uralisation policy’. 

Much more interesting from a political point of view, though, is the 
question: What influence did policy changes have on the number of ac- 
quisitions of nationality by foreign residents? Did administrative re- 
forms play a role as well? The balance is mixed in this respect. In a 
few states, major reforms of nationality law had a significant impact 
on the statistics: 

– As intended, the reforms in Belgium in 1984, 1991 and 2000 all in- 
creased the number of acquisitions. After the reform of 1984, how- 
ever, the figures only went up to a peak of more than 83,000 in 
1985 because tens of thousands of children of dual-national couples 
became Belgians simultaneously. Between 1986 and 1991, however, 
the numbers remained consistently at about 8,500 because the legal 
conditions and administrative barriers (fees, long procedures) for 
becoming Belgian were still high. By contrast, the 1991 and 2000 
reforms, which facilitated nationality acquisition for the second and 
third (1991) and then for the first generation of immigrants (2000), 
had more lasting effects: in the first years after the reforms, the 
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numbers peaked again at 46,000 and 63,000, but the subsequent 
decline did not bring the statistics down to pre-reform levels. The 
new right to become Belgian by declaration after seven years of resi- 
dence accounted for about one third of all acquisitions after 2001, 
whereas naturalisations not only decreased in absolute terms, but 
their share of all acquisitions plummeted from 33 per cent in 1998 
to 12 per cent in 2003, but then rose again to 19 per cent in 
2004.2? The new residence-based declaration also seems to have 
had a lasting impact on most other declaratory modes of acquisi- 
tion, where numbers also declined. The exception to this rule is ac- 
quisition by declaration by spouses of persons who are or who be- 
come nationals: their share has risen from 7 per cent in 2001 to al- 
most 15 per cent in 2004;7° 

– The introduction of the requirement that proof of knowledge of the 
language and society be demonstrated by certificates in Denmark in 
2002 also had the intended effect of reducing the number of acqui- 
sitions of nationality, which had reached a high of more than 
19,000 in 2000. In 2003, і.е. the first full year in which the new 
rules were in force, only about 6,500 acquired Danish nationality, 
because many cases had been put on hold until applicants had 
passed the necessary exams and because many more applications 
were refused on the grounds of a lack of knowledge of language 
and society. The number of acquisitions rose again to about 15,000 
in 2004, which was mainly due to delayed acquisitions by persons 
who had to attend courses first. It can be expected, though, that in 
the years to come the tougher requirements will keep the number 
of naturalisations — which, together with extensions of naturalisa- 
tions to children, make up the bulk of all acquisitions of nationality 
after birth — below pre-2002 levels. 

– The first sharp increase in the figures for acquisitions of nationality 
in Finland, from about 1,000 in 1996 to more than 4,000 in 1998, 
was mainly the result of the influx of immigrants (mainly refugees) 
in the early 1990s: they had met the residence requirements for 
naturalisation in 1995-1996 and their applications were finally 
decided in 1998 and 1999 (the average processing time being three 
years). But the second major shift in the statistics was clearly 
caused by a policy change: in mid-2003, Finland unconditionally ac- 
cepted multiple nationality. Acquisitions of nationality by foreign re- 
sidents in Finland increased by almost 50 per cent to approx. 4,500 
in 2003 and further surged to almost 6,900 in 2004." The raising 
of the residence requirement for naturalisation from five to six 
years, which also occurred in 2003, therefore seems to have been of 
little practical importance; 
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– Germany facilitated naturalisation by long-term residents and for- 
eign youths in 1991 and 1993 and both reforms left their mark on 
the statistics: naturalisations of non-ethnic German foreign па- 
tionals more than tripled from approx. 20,000 in 1990 to almost 
62,000 in 1994 and increased steadily after that to 143,000 in 
1999. The new nationality law that came into force in 2000 further 
boosted the number of naturalisations but a large share of this in- 
crease was due to a transitional entitlement to naturalisation for na- 
tive-born foreign minors that was limited to the year 2000. After 
that, the figures decreased again and, in 2003, returned to pre- 
1999 levels but they are still well above the level of 1998 and ear- 
lier. The importance of residence-based naturalisations based on en- 
titlement (excluding those of (Spdt)Aussiedler) clearly increased after 
1999: their share rose from an average of around 40 per cent in 
the 1990s to 66 per cent in 2004; 

– The first main liberalisation of Luxembourg’s nationality law in late 
1986 (option to acquire nationality for spouses of nationals, reduc- 
tion of minimum age for naturalisation from 25 to eighteen) only 
led to a temporary increase in acquisitions of nationality to about 
750 in 1988 and 1990 (from 500-590 in 1985-1987). The reform of 
2001, which reduced the minimum residence requirement for nat- 
uralisation from ten to five years (the condition of proof of a basic 
knowledge of Luxemburgish, however, was introduced at the same 
time), had a more substantial effect: between 2001 and 2004, ac- 
quisitions of nationality almost doubled and reached an all-time 
high of 941. But, despite the shorter residence conditions, the share 
of naturalisations among all acquisitions of nationality after birth 
has only changed little with the reform: they still make up only 
around 45 per cent of all acquisitions in the statistics, with the rest 
mainly being acquisitions by option. It remains to be seen whether 
the planned abolition of the required renunciation of a foreign na- 
tionality before being able to become a Luxembourg national will 
have a more dramatic impact; 

– The Netherlands is the only state for which we can test the impact 
both of reforms that liberalised the acquisition of nationality and re- 
forms that made it more difficult. The abolition of the condition 
that previous nationality be renounced before naturalisation in late 
1991 clearly increased the number of acquisitions of nationality: the 
highest number of acquisitions of Dutch nationality, i.e. 83,000, oc- 
curred in 1996, which was an increase of more than 400 per cent 
compared to 1990. The reintroduction of the requirement that a 
foreign nationality be given up before naturalisation in 1997 had a 
certain negative impact on the number of acquisitions of national- 
ity, but did not reduce it to рте-1991 levels because the new rules 
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provided for more exceptions. However, the impact on applicants 
from states where renunciation of nationality is in principle possi- 
ble (e.g. Turkey), was considerable, whereas it was zero for nationals 
of states that make renunciation of nationality practically impossi- 
ble (e.g. Morocco). The introduction of the naturalisation test in 
April 2003 had a much more dramatic effect: even though the new 
law was in force for only nine months of 2003, acquisitions of na- 
tionality dropped by more than 16,000, or 36 per cent, in that year 
and, due to the drastically reduced number of applications for nat- 
uralisations, the decline can be expected to be even more dramatic 
from 2004 onwards. The share of naturalisations in all acquisitions 
also fell below до per cent for the first time since the late 1980s 
and the share for acquisitions by option increased to 12 per cent. 


In a few other states, reforms did not have the expected or intended 
impact or no clearly discernable effect at all on the statistics for acquisi- 
tions of nationality by foreign residents: 

– The reform of Austria’s nationality law that came into force in 1999 
brought about new (language skills) or tightened (integrity and 
good character) conditions for naturalisation and aimed to restrict 
naturalisations of applicants with less than ten years of residence. 
However, from 1998 to 1999, naturalisations increased by about 
7,000 to 24,700 and rose even further after that to a high of 
45,000 in 2003. The share of facilitated naturalisations that are in- 
dependent of a family member becoming or already being an Aus- 
trian national did in fact fall from 15 per cent in 1998 to less than 4 
per cent in 2003 and 2004.** But the total number of naturalisa- 
tions nevertheless rose further because most foreign nationals had 
already resided in Austria for more than ten years at that time or 
were family members of those who had: the share of regular natur- 
alisations after ten years of residence (mode Аоба) rose from an 
average of 24 per cent in 1995-1999 to a maximum of 35 per cent 
in 2003 and the share of co-naturalised children (А14) increased 
from 33 per cent to 38 per cent. In 2004, naturalisation figures 
started to decline again, which is mainly the result of two facts: 
most foreign nationals who meet the general conditions and in- 
tended to naturalise already seem to have become nationals and 
Austria has received high numbers of immigrants in recent years,’ 
most of whom are family members of (naturalised) Austrians or na- 
tionals of EEA states; these two groups either do not meet the con- 
ditions yet (family members) or mostly do not plan to naturalise be- 
cause they have a relatively good legal status anyway (EEA na- 
tionals); 
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– The numbers of naturalisations in Greece have not been signifi- 
cantly influenced by legislative changes: the only two major reforms 
since 1985 that could leave a mark on the available statistics, і.е. 
raising the residence requirement from eight to ten years in 1993 
and the possible exemption of spouses of Greek nationals from the 
condition of ten years of residence in 1997, did not have any trace- 
able effect on the statistics (especially bearing in mind that proce- 
dures in Greece may take years or even decades). The statistics have 
been rather erratic over the past two decades, with annual figures 
fluctuating between 300 (1994) and 3,700 (1995). This leads us to 
conclude that the number of naturalisations depends more on ad- 
ministrative practices that are not easily discernible to outsiders. In 
any case, we can add that more than 50 per cent of all persons be- 
coming nationals via the few modes of naturalisation covered by 
the statistics were of Greek descent (homogeneis) during the 1980s 
and 19908. Only since 1998 have allogeneis made up 54 per cent to 
79 per cent of all naturalised foreign residents; 

– The rules for acquisition of nationality by naturalisation or declara- 
tion in Ireland remained more or less unchanged until 2002, when 
the right of spouses of Irish nationals to become Irish by declara- 
tion was abolished. After that, only spouses who married before 
2002 still held this right until November 2005. However, the num- 
bers of post-nuptial declarations actually increased steadily from 
1,400 in 2001 to a peak of almost 2,500 in 2004. Even though we 
lack reliable information in this respect, this boost in the number 
of declarations can most probably be explained by the fact that eligi- 
ble persons want to make use of the right to acquire nationality be- 
fore it is abolished. In parallel, the number of naturalisations in- 
creased much more steeply from between 100-400 in the late 
19905 to 1,000-1,700 annually since 2001, which also led to an in- 
crease in their share of all acquisitions represented in the statistics 
from 10-30 per cent in 1997-2000 to 35-47 per cent in 2001-2004. 
A reason for the sharp increase in naturalisations between 2000 
and 2001 is not just the fact that applications surged around this 
time, but also that procedures were streamlined and additional staff 
provided in 20017 

– The reform of Italy’s nationality law in 1992, which raised the resi- 
dence requirement for regular naturalisation from five to ten years, 
did not reduce the number of acquisitions of nationality in the 
years that followed.» On the contrary, from 4,400 in 1992, the fig- 
ures rose almost steadily in the years that followed and reached 
their peak of almost 13,500 in 2003. But it must be added that, vis- 
a-vis persons with no family or cultural ties to the country, Italy also 
follows a policy of keeping naturalisations to a minimum. This is 
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expressed in the available statistics: only since 2003 have naturalisa- 
tions by foreign nationals who are not related to Italians made up 
16 per cent of all naturalisations, while for most of the period since 
1985, around до per cent of all naturalised aliens were spouses of 
Italians. The increase in naturalisations was thus caused mainly by 
applicants married to Italians. Together with the broad administra- 
tive discretion of the Minister of the Interior, the tougher residence 
requirement may therefore have contributed to curbing naturalisa- 
tions despite the growing foreign population. It has to be pointed 
out again that a large proportion of acquisitions of nationality by 
former nationals and their descendants, including many by persons 
with residence in Italy, are not covered in the statistics (see Table 
6.4 for details); 

– In Sweden, the main reform since 1985 of relevance to naturalisa- 
tion — this represents the vast majority of acquisitions of nationality 
after birth – was the reform of 2001, which permitted the retention 
of a foreign nationality when acquiring Swedish nationality. One 
could have expected this relaxation of the rules to increase the num- 
ber of acquisitions, but the reverse happened: from 43,500 in 
2000, numbers fell to below 29,000 in 2004; without the extra 
personnel provided to reduce the backlog of cases in 2002 the de- 
crease might even have been more marked. In any case, as can be 
deduced from available statistics regarding positive and negative de- 
cisions, a stricter practice of dealing with applications for naturalisa- 
tion was not responsible for the declining numbers of acquisitions 
of nationality: the percentage of refused applications for naturalisa- 
tion has remained more or less unchanged since 2001. One effect 
of the new law was that, because of the extended possibilities for 
various groups of persons to acquire nationality by notification 
(partly on the basis of transitional rules), the share of this type of 
acquisition rose from around 1 per cent in 2000 to more than Io 
per cent in 2002 and 2003 (the effect abated slightly in 2004). 


The effects of changes in the law in France had mixed results. The re- 
form that came into force in 1994 was intended to limit the acquisition 
of nationality by youths born in France by replacing the ex lege acquisi- 
tion upon reaching majority age with an entitlement to become French 
by declaration. In addition, it tightened the conditions for spouses of 
nationals to acquire nationality by declaration. The average number of 
acquisitions of nationality after birth not only increased from 95,500 in 
1993 to an average of 114,000 in 1994-1998, but the share of spouses 
of nationals among all persons acquiring nationality also increased 
slightly. The only expected effect was that the share of youths born in 
France out of all persons acquiring nationality dropped slightly to an 
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average of 34 per cent in 1994-1998, whereas it had previously been at 
39 per cent. Together with the reintroduction of the automatic acquisi- 
tion of nationality on reaching majority age by the Socialist govern- 
ment in September 1998, additional rights to become French by de- 
claration for native-born youths – even as minors — were introduced. 
But the combined share of these modes of acquisition only reached 
pre-1994 levels in 1999, subsequently to drop clearly below even 1994- 
1998 levels. The reason for this was that the share of naturalisations 
by adults (27 per cent in 1999, 30-31 per cent thereafter), of ex lege ex- 
tensions to minor children (from 14 per cent to 15-18 per cent) and, 
since 2000, of spouses’ acquisitions of nationality by declaration (from 
16 per cent to 17-21 per cent) gained in relative importance. This may 
also have to do with the fact that the percentage of declined applica- 
tions for acquisition of nationality by decree (naturalisation and reinte- 
gration) dropped considerably from 32 per cent in 1997 to 22 per cent 
in 2000 and 2001. 

In Spain and the United Kingdom, no major reforms of nationality 
laws have occurred since 1985 that could have left their mark (yet) on 
the available statistics for acquisitions of nationality by foreign resi- 
dents: for Spain, this is due to the fact that reforms over the past two 
decades mainly concerned acquisitions by option or declaration by for- 
mer nationals and descendants of (former) nationals, which are not 
covered by the available statistics; and in the United Kingdom reforms 
before 2002 mainly concerned persons with special nationality statuses 
residing outside the country; the main change of the 2002 reform with 
respect to naturalisation requirements, i.e. the need to pass a test on 
knowledge of life in the United Kingdom, only became effective in late 
2005. In any case, the number of acquisitions of nationality covered by 
the available statistics in both states has been considerable since the 
turn of the century. In the United Kingdom, this increase in the abso- 
lute number of non-automatic acquisitions of nationality left the distri- 
bution of different types of acquisition relatively unchanged: the only 
minor changes that can be discerned are a relative increase in the im- 
portance of residence-based naturalisations (from 38 per cent in 1997- 
1999 to around 45 per cent thereafter) and a slight decrease in the 
share of naturalisations by spouses of nationals (from 33 per cent to 
around 30 per cent in the same period). 

Finally, due to the confusing variety of statistics in Portugal, the con- 
tent of which is not completely clear, as well as the erratic upward and 
downward movements of the various statistics, no reliable statement 
can be made about this country. 
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6.3.3 Rates of acquisition of nationality 


We will now calculate rates of acquisitions of nationality, i.e. rates that 
are normally but misleadingly called ‘naturalisation rates’. However, we 
exclude Greece here because not only are the statistics on acquisitions 
incomplete but, more importantly, reliable data on the stock of the for- 
eign population is lacking. The acquisition rates presented for Ireland, 
Italy, Portugal and Spain have to be interpreted with extreme caution 
because the available statistics on acquisitions in these states do not 
cover important modes after birth (see Table 6.4). The rates in these 
countries will therefore be higher than those given in Table 6.5. In Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and the Nordic states, the statistics cover all ac- 
quisitions of nationality after birth by foreign nationals residing in the 
country; the number of acquisitions of nationality by persons who were 
not residents at the beginning of the year (which should in principle 
be excluded before calculating the rates) can be assumed to be negligi- 
ble. In the remaining states, acquisitions abroad can be excluded com- 
pletely (Austria) or partly (France, Germany and the United Kingdom) 
or they will be very low (Luxembourg). In Germany (Spdt)Aussiedler be- 
coming nationals shortly after immigration can be excluded from the 
statistics and, in the four remaining states, the phenomenon of acquisi- 
tion by newcomers can again be assumed to be negligible (also because 
procedures often take months or even years). With the exception of 
minor children to whom the acquisition of nationality has been ex- 
tended in Luxembourg since 1993, all quantitatively important modes 
of acquisition of nationality are counted in these five states. 

Only in six of the fourteen states compared has the general trend 
over the past twenty years been one of increasing acquisitions rates 
(see Table 6.5): this is true for: 

— Austria and Germany, where the rates increased almost steadily, 
even if at different levels; 

– Denmark and Sweden, where the growth was less linear, but if the 
averages for five-year periods are compared, still more or less stea- 
dy; 

– Belgium, where the general trend was only interrupted repeatedly 
by statistical outliers after reforms of the nationality law (1985, 
1991, 2000); and 

– France, even though the rates since 2000 are tainted with a certain 
degree of uncertainty because we could only guess the stock of the 
foreign population for these years. 


Since 2000, average acquisition rates in these states have ranged from 
2.1 per cent in Germany to 7.6 per cent in Sweden, with the other four 
states taking the middle ground of approx. 4 per cent to 5.5 per cent. It 
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is interesting to note in this context that although its rules of naturali- 
sation are now clearly more liberal than those of Austria, Germany’s 
naturalisation rates since 2000 have remained well behind those of its 
southern neighbour (4.9 per cent). Even though no statistics are avail- 
able for both states in this respect, it is unlikely that the difference is 
due to a higher rate of denied applications in Germany. The explana- 
tion will therefore have to be sought at the level of foreign residents’ in- 
tentions to naturalise, but this cannot be done here. 

Apart from the uncertain case of France, the rates in the five other 
states in this group have fallen over the past one to three years (and 
most can be expected to fall still further) from the peaks of the early 
20008, caused by certain saturation effects (as in Austria), the abating 
of initially strong effects of liberalising reforms of nationality laws, as 
in Belgium and Germany, or by tougher requirements for nationality 
acquisition, as in Denmark. 

The development in the other four states with more or less complete 
acquisition statistics differed considerably. With values between 6 per 
cent and 7 per cent, acquisition rates in Finland were higher in the late 
19808 than in any other state, because the foreign population was still 
very small at that time. Following significant immigration in the 
1990s, acquisition rates dropped to below 2 per cent, only to rise stee- 
ply again from 1998 onwards when the new immigrants began to meet 
the requirements for naturalisation. The latest reform of mid-2003 
further boosted the acquisition rates and, among the ЕЏ15 states, Fin- 
land had the highest rate in 2004 (6.4 per cent). Acquisition rates in 
the Netherlands peaked in the mid 1990s, when applicants for natura- 
lisation no longer had to renounce their foreign nationality: with 11.4 
per cent in 1996, the Netherlands had the highest rate for all years 
among all states. Albeit with some delay, the reintroduction of the re- 
nunciation requirement in 1997 (even with many exceptions) lowered 
acquisition rates. The reform of early 2003 further reduced the rate to 
4.1 per cent and the rate can be expected to have declined even further 
in 2004 and will continue to decline in 2005. The development moved 
in the opposite direction in the United Kingdom: there, average acqui- 
sition rates declined from almost 4 per cent in the late 19808 to around 
2.5 per cent in the 1990s, only to rise again since 2000. However, it re- 
mains to be seen whether the introduction of tests of knowledge of life 
in Britain in November 2005 will influence acquisition rates. In Lux- 
embourg, acquisition rates remained practically unchanged at the very 
low level of around о.5 per cent from the mid-1980s onwards; if minor 
children to whom the acquisition of nationality is extended ex lege were 
included in the statistics from 1993 onwards, the rates would still not 
be much higher. The latest reform of the law in 2001 also had practi- 
cally no influence. An important explanatory factor for this very low 
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rate, at least since Treaty of Amsterdam came into force, is the fact that 
between 85 per cent and go per cent of foreign residents in Luxem- 
bourg are nationals of other EU15 states who have a very good legal sta- 
tus under community law: their acquisition rates are also very low in 
other Е015 states. 

We now look at the rates in states with incomplete statistics, which 
can be expected to be somewhat underestimated. The rates for Ireland 
since 1997 peaked in 2001 to 2003 at slightly less than 2 per cent, but 
declined again in 2004. In Italy, the rates based on available statistics 
for naturalisations have remained almost constant since 1985 within a 
range of 0.5-1.0 per cent. Portugal’s acquisition rates have been rather 
erratic, but reached a level of 1.5 per cent only in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. Finally, the annual percentage of foreign nationals who 
naturalised in Spain was highest in the late 1980s, with an average of 
2.4 per cent. Since then, however, the average rates calculated over 
five-year periods have remained relatively constant at a level of slightly 
below 2 per cent, even if the rates repeatedly rose again for some years 
(including 2000-2003), only to fall again thereafter. 


6.3.4 Acquisitions of nationality by newly-immigrated ‘co-ethnics’ 


New immigrants who are defined by the respective states as having the 
same ethno-cultural background as the majority population, were not 
taken into account when calculating nationality acquisition rates. As 
was described in Chapter 3 of this volume, the two states with special 
programmes facilitating the return of ethnic diasporas, especially from 
the Soviet Union, are Germany and Greece. 

Apart from ex lege acquisitions of nationality from August to Decem- 
ber 1999, Germany has more or less complete statistics for naturalisa- 
tions (before August 1999) and ex lege acquisitions of ethnic German 
Aussiedler and later Spdtaussiedler from the former Soviet Union (see 
section 2, Table 6.3). Even before the end of communism in Eastern 
Europe, which brought about a massive increase in ‘returns’ of (Spdt-) 
Aussiedler, and definitely after 1989, naturalisations of ethnic Germans 
almost immediately after their immigration clearly outnumbered natur- 
alisations by long-term resident foreign nationals of non-German back- 
ground: from 1985 to 1998, between Go per cent (1985) and 81 per 
cent (1991) of all naturalisations in Germany concerned (Spdt)Aussied- 
ler; their total number in that period was 1.664 million, compared to 
628,000 by foreign residents. Since 2000, in particular, the acquisi- 
tion of nationality by newly-immigrated ethnic Germans has decreased 
considerably to levels below 100,000 annually and even below 60,000 
in 2004, which meant a drop in their share of all acquisitions of na- 
tionality after birth to about one third. 
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Greece has special rules for naturalisation or acquisition of national- 
ity by ‘definition’ for persons of Greek Orthodox descent (homogeneis) 
who reside in or outside Greece. In addition, like Germany, since 1989 
Greece has actively promoted the ‘return’ of persons of Greek origin 
from countries formerly belonging to the Soviet Union (Pontian 
Greeks), who can apply for naturalisation to the regional authorities as 
soon as they have immigrated to Greece. About 103,500 persons ac- 
quired nationality this way from 1989 to 1999, with the highest annual 
number being 10,600 in 1993. Except in 1989, their number was 
much higher than naturalisations by foreign residents: if we add these 
two types of naturalisations, those by Pontians made up between 61 
per cent (1990) and 98 per cent (1994). If we take into account the fact 
that, among naturalisations of foreign residents in Greece, a large per- 
centage also concerns homogeneis and that there are numerous other 
modes of acquisition not covered by the statistics, mainly targeted at 
ethnic Greeks, then it becomes obvious that acquisitions of nationality 
by allogeneis are fairly exceptional in Greece. 


6.3.5 Acquisitions of nationality abroad 


In most cases for which data is available, acquisitions of nationality 
after birth by persons residing abroad make up only a small percentage 
of all acquisitions (see section 3, Table 6.3). In France, since the late 
19808 only 2 per cent to 4 per cent of all acquisitions have occurred 
abroad, mainly by spouses of nationals and former nationals. Between 
2000 and 2003, no more than roughly т per cent of all naturalisations 
in Germany (excluding those of Spdtaussiedler) concerned persons with 
residence abroad and not until 2004 did this percentage rise to 3 per 
cent; this includes various groups of former nationals and persons with 
special connections to Germany. In Luxembourg, the share of naturali- 
sations and acquisitions by declaration of former nationals, which are 
the only modes that do not require residence in the country, have also 
never exceeded 4 per cent since 1994. After the change of ius sangui- 
nis rules in Austria in 1983, children of Austrian mothers could ac- 
quire nationality by simple declaration, even if they resided abroad and 
this increased the percentage of acquisitions abroad to between 11 per 
cent and 20 per cent before 1989. Since then, acquisitions abroad 
(spouses or children of nationals, former nationals) have usually only 
accounted for 1 per cent or 2 per cent, the exception being the years 
1994 to 1998, when reacquisition of nationality by persons who fled 
Austria during Nazi rule was also opened up to those who kept their 
residence abroad. 

In the only other two states, for which statistics are at least partially 
available, acquisitions abroad have been very significant in certain 
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years. А certain percentage of persons residing abroad comparable to 
that reported for the four states discussed above will also be contained 
in the general statistics on nationality granted in the United Kingdom. 
More importantly, in the mid 1990s, awards of British Citizenship to 
residents of Hong Kong have occasionally amounted to almost half of 
all non-automatic acquisitions of nationality but, since 2000, their 
share has dropped to below 1 per cent. Furthermore, in February 2002 
an estimated 200,000 British Overseas Territories Citizens residing in 
these territories acquired British Citizenship ex lege. Between 1992 and 
1997, Italy allowed former nationals residing abroad and their children 
and grandchildren to reacquire nationality by declaration: about 
164,000 persons made use of this right, which dwarfs the 42,000 nat- 
uralisations of foreign residents during the same period. Persons born 
before July 1920 in areas belonging to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and their children could also acquire nationality by declaration 
for five years after 2000, but no statistics exist for this mode of acquisi- 
tion. 

As was demonstrated in section 6.2.5, acquisition of nationality 
abroad via certain modes is also possible in most other states for which 
no statistics are available. Especially in the Southern European states, 
which make the acquisition of nationality abroad especially easy for for- 
mer nationals and their descendants, these acquisitions will in many 
cases outnumber acquisition in the country. 


6.3.6 Acquisitions of nationality by former nationality 


Where do persons acquiring nationality originate? As can be seen from 
Table 6.6, the backgrounds of persons acquiring nationality among the 
thirteen EU15 states for which statistics are available are highly diverse. 
At 85 per cent and 78 per cent respectively, Austria and Luxembourg 
had the highest percentage of persons with a European background – 
including Turkey – among those acquiring nationality in the last year 
for which statistics are available (1999 to 2004). In Finland and Ger- 
many (excluding Spdtaussiedler), between бо per cent and 65 per cent 
also originate from European countries whereas, in all other states, 
Europeans only make up less than half of all persons acquiring nation- 
ality, even if they are still the largest group in Denmark, Italy and Swe- 
den, at 40 per cent to 45 per cent. The lowest share of Europeans 
among persons becoming nationals can be found in Portugal and 
Spain, with percentages of about 5 per cent, as well as in France and 
the United Kingdom, with shares of 13 per cent and 14 per cent. Except 
for Luxembourg, where they make up almost two thirds, nationals of 
Е015 states are only a small minority among persons acquiring nation- 
ality in all EUr5 states. 
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Africans represent an absolute majority of persons acquiring nation- 
ality in Belgium (51 per cent) and France (67 per cent), a relative major- 
ity in the Netherlands (30 per cent) and the second biggest group in 
Portugal (44 per cent), Spain and the United Kingdom (32 per cent 
each). In Sweden and the United Kingdom, the largest group acquiring 
nationality after birth, at around 40 per cent, are persons originating 
from Asia; in Denmark, Finland and Germany they are the second lar- 
gest group with a proportion of between 22 per cent and 30 per cent. 
Lastly, in Portugal and Spain, between 48 per cent and 54 per cent of 
new nationals come from American states according to the available 
statistics; in Italy, their percentage is slightly below 30 per cent while 
in all other states Americans make up less than 9 per cent of all per- 
sons acquiring nationality. 

Has this composition of continents of origin changed over time? 
When we compare the statistics for the latest and the earliest year avail- 
able, the most obvious trend is the decline of the share of EUr5 na- 
tionals among persons acquiring nationality: in Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland and Spain, their share has even dropped between twenty 
and 38 percentage points over a period of eight to twenty years. Eur- 
opeans in general have increased their share among persons acquiring 
nationality in Austria and Denmark, whereas, in Belgium, France and 
Spain their percentage has declined steeply since the mid-1980s or 
early 19905. Besides the trend among Е015 nationals, the most ob- 
vious development was the expansion of the share of Africans among 
new nationals: in Belgium, Denmark, France, Portugal, Spain and the 
United Kingdom their proportion has increased between ten and 40 
percentage points over the last one to two decades and, in all other 
states, their share has risen slightly or remained more or less the same. 
Lastly, the trend with respect to Asians and Americans is less clear: the 
share of Americans among persons acquiring nationality has increased 
by more than five percentage points in two states (Italy and Spain) and 
decreased by the same margin in two others (the Netherlands and Por- 
tugal); the proportion of Asians has risen in two states by more than 
five points (Finland and Sweden) and has declined by the same margin 
in five states (Austria, Denmark, France, Italy and the Netherlands). 

Which are the most important single nationalities? Table 6.7 con- 
tains all nationalities that are among the two largest groups for the last 
five-year period (Italy: 2002) for which data are available in any of the 
thirteen states (all except Greece and Ireland) for which statistics exist. 
Only three nationalities have been among the top two in more than 
one state during that period: Moroccans are among the two most nu- 
merous groups of origin acquiring nationality in Belgium, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Spain, with percentages between 6 per cent 
and 37 per cent, as well as Turks in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
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many and the Netherlands, with figures between 11 per cent and 41 per 
cent, and nationals of Bosnia-Herzegovina in Austria, Denmark and 
Sweden, with proportions between 12 per cent and 16 per cent. Only in 
three EUr5 states is none of these three nationalities among the top 
two most numerous groups of origin: these are Luxembourg, where 
persons of Italian and Portuguese backgrounds are the two largest 
groups of persons acquiring nationality, Portugal, where Brazilians and 
Venezuelans are quantitatively the most important, and the United 
Kingdom, where the relative majority of new citizens come from India 
and Pakistan. 

It is also interesting to note that the thirteen states differ consider- 
ably with respect to the concentration of the states of origin of persons 
acquiring nationality. In Belgium, the two largest groups of origin have 
a combined share of 59 per cent and in Austria, France, Germany and 
Portugal, the two most numerous groups add up to between 41 per 
cent and 47 per cent. By contrast, the distribution of nationalities of 
origin is much more diverse in some other states. This is especially 
true for Italy and the United Kingdom, where the two largest groups 
account for only 12 per cent and 19 per cent of all persons acquiring 
nationality. 


6.3.7 Acquisitions of nationality by sex 


Statistics on the sex of persons acquiring nationality are only available 
for about half of all Е015 states: no such statistics could be obtained 
for Belgium, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Spain or the United 
Kingdom. In most states for which statistics are available, clear trends 
are discernible; unfortunately, space does not allow us to investigate 
the reasons behind these trends further. In any case, the most common 
trend is a feminisation of acquisitions of nationality: men had a clear 
majority among persons acquiring nationality for most of the 19805 
and 1990s in Denmark, Finland, France and the Netherlands (see Ta- 
ble 6.8). Since the turn of the century, however, women have repre- 
sented more then half of all new nationals in these states: with 54 per 
cent and 59 per cent respectively in 2004. Denmark and Finland have 
the highest surplus of females. Sweden already had a slight majority of 
women acquiring nationality in 1998 but, since then, this has in- 
creased to almost 55 per cent in 2004. 

No clear-cut trend is evident in Austria or Germany. In the late 
19808 in Austria, a small majority of new nationals were men, whereas 
the opposite was true for much of the 19908. But, since 1999, the dis- 
tribution of the sexes among persons acquiring nationality after birth 
is practically even. In the mid-1990s in Germany, between 51 per cent 
and 52 per cent of all foreign nationals of non-German descent who 
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gained access to nationality were women but, since then, marginally 
more men have become German. When Spdtaussiedler are included in 
the calculation, though, the share of men and women has been more 
or less equal for most of the years for which data is available. Finally, 
Portugal is the only state for which the available statistics indicate a 
clear trend towards more men acquiring nationality: in 1996, around 
53 per cent of all new nationals were still women in this country but 
between 2001 and 2003, 54 per cent to 56 per cent were men. 


Table 6.8 Share of women among persons acquiring nationality 1985-2004 
AUT DEN FIN FRA GER NED POR SWE 


Foreigners All 


1985 | 47.4% | 47.7% | N/A N/A N/A N/A | 44.7% | N/A N/A 
1986 | 47.4% | 48.4% | N/A | N/A N/A N/A | 43.2% | N/A | N/A 
1987 | 48.8% | 46.8% | N/A | N/A N/A N/A | 45.8% | N/A | N/A 
1988 | 48.7% | 47.2% | N/A | N/A N/A N/A | 43.6% | N/A | N/A 


1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 


1997 48.5% | 49.8% | 47.9% | 51.9% 

1998 N/A 51% | 47.9% | N/A 

1999 N/A 51.4% | 47.1% | 48.0% 

2000 47.7% N/A | 48.5% | N/A 

2001 48.0% | 49.4% | 49.9% | 45.8% 

2002 48.4% | 49.8% | 50.9% | 44.0% 

2003 | 50.0% | 54.1% | 56.7% | 50.7% 48.1% 49.4% | 51.8% | 45.7% | 54.5% 

2004 | 49.8% | 53.5% | 58.4% | N/A 49.2% 50.1% | N/A N/A | 54.7% 

Note: Data are not available for states not included in the table. 
Basis for calculation of data: GER ’Foreigners’: naturalisations of foreign nationals 
(data from section 1, Table 6.3); GER ‘all’: naturalisations of foreign nationals plus 
acquisitions of ethnic Germans from former Soviet Union (sum of sections 1 and 


2 of Table 6.3); SWE: data for 1998 and 1999 from Swedish Migration Board 
(rather than national statistical institute). Other states: see Table 6.6. 
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6.4 Statistics of cases of loss of nationality 
6.4.1 Available statistics 


In section 6.2 we analysed the manifold problems with respect to the 
availability and quality of statistics on the acquisition of nationality. 
However, these problems pale in comparison to those in the area of 
loss of nationality. Leaving aside the special case of ‘losses’ of national- 
ity by death, no statistics whatsoever in this context exist in Austria, 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal or Spain – at least, по 
such statistics have ever been published. No loss statistics could be ob- 
tained for Denmark or Finland either, although statistics on losses of 
nationality by persons with residence in the country that are produced 
on the basis of the population registers should at least be available 
from the national statistical institutes. 

This leaves us with six states for which at least some statistics on 
losses of nationality are available, but even these statistics have fairly 
serious shortcomings. For Belgium, the only figures available are the 
total numbers of persons residing in the country who have lost nation- 
ality in the years 1988 to 2003: the numbers were between 20 and 116 
annually. However, additional losses of nationality abroad, especially by 
persons acquiring a foreign nationality (Losa-c) or by persons born 
abroad who have stayed outside Belgium for ten years (Lo2), are not 
covered by these statistics. According to information from the Belgian 
Foreign Ministry, information collected by consular missions on cases 
of loss of nationality abroad is transferred to the Ministry of Justice but 
the Justice department has so far not produced statistics on the basis 
of this information. 

For the Netherlands, only overall statistics of all residents in the 
country who lost nationality could be procured. Since the mid-1980s, 
their numbers have increased from about 35 to between 170 and 200 
(since 2001). In addition, the Immigration and Naturalisation Service 
collects statistics on withdrawals of nationality because of fraud during 
a procedure to acquire nationality (19: since April 2003) or because of 
the failure to renounce a foreign nationality after becoming Dutch 
(Lro). However, the only available information in this respect is that 55 
persons were deprived of their nationality in 2004 because of fraud 
and 17 (102 in 2002) because of the failure to renounce a foreign na- 
tionality. Again, losses of nationality by persons residing abroad, espe- 
cially following ten years of residence abroad (Loz), or because of the 
acquisition of a foreign nationality (Гоѕа-е), are not counted. 

For Sweden and the United Kingdom, the only statistics available for 
some years concern renunciations of nationality: in Sweden between 
seventeen and 91 persons annually renounced nationality after 1997, 
whereas, in the United Kingdom, about 620 to 1,170 persons per year 
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gave up British Citizenship during the period 1987 to 1997 and in 
2003. More interesting statistics on withdrawals of nationality in the 
United Kingdom on the grounds of acts seriously prejudicial to vital 
state interests (Lo7), fraud (Log) or on the grounds of certain serious 
crimes (Lo8: until 2002) and on ex lege lapses of nationality by foreign- 
born Swedish nationals upon attaining the age of 22 (Lo2) are lacking. 

Loss of nationality in Greece occurs by renunciation (Гота-ћ), which 
requires the consent of the government in most cases, or by withdra- 
wal in order to take up public service in a foreign state (Lo3/Lo4), ac- 
quisition of a foreign nationality (105), actions against Greek interests 
abroad (Lo7) and, until 1998, following departure from Greece ‘with 
no intention to return’ (Lo2). However, statistics only exist for some of 
these modes. Until its abolition, the last of these reasons for depriva- 
tion of nationality was by far the most important: between 1985 and 
1997 alone, more than 5,300 allogeneis lost their nationality in this way. 
But, between 1955 and 1998, the Greek authorities actually withdrew 
nationality from approx. 60,000 persons in total, most of them belong- 
ing to ethnic minorities.’ Withdrawal for reasons of actions against 
Greek interests abroad is relatively infrequent by comparison: ‘only’ 38 
persons lost their nationality on the basis of this regulation between 
1990 and 2000 (the only years for which statistics are available). Final- 
ly, data also exist for one of six modes of renunciation, i.e. releases 
from nationality of persons who reside abroad and can prove they no 
longer have genuine links to Greece (Loic). For most of the years since 
1990, only between six and 65 persons annually lost their Greek na- 
tionality in this way but, in 2001, this was the case for 356 persons – 
this seems to be proof of the fact that release from nationality in 
Greece very much depends on the discretion of the authorities. 

Finally, France is the only state with statistics on losses of nationality 
that cover most modes. Apart from the ‘loss’ of nationality by found- 
lings and persons born stateless, when it is established that they do in 
fact hold a foreign nationality, the only mode of loss not covered by the 
statistics and for which numbers only exist for very few states (1998: 
383; 1999:169) are ex lege lapses of nationality in cases where acquisi- 
tion concerns the nationality of a state that has signed the 1963 Stras- 
bourg Convention (105). Among the other modes of loss, releases from 
(Гота) and renunciations of nationality (Lorb-f) are the most frequent: 
in the late 19808, between 360 and 850 persons lost French nationality 
this way but, since 1990, these numbers have declined considerably, 
sometimes to below 40 persons per year. By contrast, withdrawals of 
nationality because the acquisition of nationality was based on fraud 
(Log) or false information (L15) and in particular following five decades 
of residence abroad (Loz), service to a foreign state (103/104), crimes 
against the state (Lo7a+b) or certain other crimes (Lo8a+b) were much 
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rarer until 1993. But, between 1994 and 1997, about 40 to 50 persons 
and – since 2001 — roughly зо annually were deprived of nationality 
for these reasons. 


6.4.2 Recommendations with respect to data collection 


Statistics on persons losing nationality are in even greater need of im- 
provement than statistics on acquisitions. How could this be achieved? 

A major problem in this context is the fact that most states provide 
for modes of loss of nationality that become effective automatically 
when certain conditions are met, e.g. if the person resides abroad for 
long periods of time (Lo2), enters the civil service (Lo3) or military of a 
foreign state (Lo4), acquires a foreign nationality (Lo5) or chooses to 
retain a foreign nationality rather than the nationality of the state in 
question (LoG), or if the persons parents lose nationality (Ltr), the pa- 
ternity/maternity by a national is annulled (113) or if it is established 
that persons who acquired nationality as foundlings or stateless chil- 
dren do in fact hold a foreign nationality (114). Keeping track of these 
ex lege lapses of nationality is very difficult, if not impossible, especially 
if the persons concerned reside abroad. An important recommendation 
would therefore be to turn all ex lege modes of loss into modes of with- 
drawal of nationality. This would serve two purposes: firstly, to improve 
the concerned persons’ legal position because withdrawals of national- 
ity can be fought with legal means whereas this is mostly not the case 
for ex lege lapses; and, secondly, this would enormously facilitate data 
collection. 

Even if this recommendation is not heeded, however, certain possible 
ways of improving the availability and quality of statistics in this area 
do exist. In terms of acquisitions of nationality, a central overall account 
of all modes of loss of nationality should be set up, which could also cover 
overall reductions in the citizenry by death. If deaths are included in 
these statistics, then they could be combined with overall statistics for 
all acquisitions of nationality to produce a complete account of flows 
into and out of the community of all nationals. In any case, the statistic 
should cover renunciations, releases from nationality that require the 
consent of a public authority, ex lege lapses and withdrawals of national- 
ity, as well as annulments of acquisitions of nationality. The reasons 
for including the last mode of ‘loss’, despite the fact that the persons 
concerned are treated subsequently as never having been a national, 
are similar to the reasons for regarding establishments of the status of 
national as acquisitions: firstly, an annulment of acquisition in one 
state may be a withdrawal in other states; and, secondly, the effects of a 
lapse or withdrawal and an annulment of acquisition are similar, i.e. a 
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person who has been treated as a national for some time is no longer a 
national. 

Again, all the authorities responsible for withdrawing nationality or 
registering ex lege losses of nationality should be obliged to report per- 
sons who have effectively lost their nationality to a central authority (e. 
g. the national statistical institute), which then produces consolidated 
statistics of all known cases of loss of nationality. Units of countingare 
again persons (not procedures or cases or declarations of renunciation 
of nationality) and the date of counting is the day on which the loss of 
nationality becomes legally valid or, in cases of annulment of acquisi- 
tion, the day on which the authority’s decision on the annulment be- 
comes legally effective. 

Finally, the characteristics to be registered for each person concerned 
are 1) the exact legal basis for the loss, 2) the effective date of the loss, 
3) the country of residence, 4) the country of birth (at least: in that 
country or abroad), 5) sex, 6) age and, 7) whether or not the person 
ends up stateless.” Last but not least, if regional or local authorities 
are responsible for the deprivation of nationality, 8) the region or pro- 
vince responsible for making the decision to withdraw nationality or 
annulling its acquisition should also be recorded. 


Notes 


т I would like to thank Albert Kraler for his comments on this chapter. 

2 In this EU-funded project ‘Towards Harmonised European Statistics of International 

Migration’ Giambattista Cantisani and Valeria Greco (2006) produced two chapters 

on the acquisition of nationality, both of which take into account the typology of 

modes of acquisition of nationality developed for the NATAC project. 

See especially Baldwin-Edwards (2004). 

4 In general, what we should be interested in аге not awards of nationality or accepted 
declarations per se, or positively completed procedures, but only the number of 
persons effectively acquiring nationality. 

5 But in some states (e.g. Finland: Directorate of Immigration; Luxembourg: Ministry 
of Justice), the institutions responsible for administering the nationality law publish 
statistics as well, which at times leads to confusion. 

б For example, Statistics Denmark provides the following explanation: ‘Naturalizations 
should be understood as every form of acquiring Danish citizenship. Naturalization 
takes place by law. It is necessary to ask for naturalization, it depends on the 
judgement in each single case whether or not it is granted. In practice the conditions 
are set up according to the legal period of stay in the country for the person. [...] 
Acquiring Danish citizenship can take place in other ways, for instance by declaration 
or adoption? (www.dst.dk/HomeUK/Guide/documentation/Varedeklarationer/ 
emnegruppe/emne.aspx?sysrid=757&timespath=2%7C). The problem here is that the 
term ‘naturalisation is used here both for the totality of all acquisitions of nationality 
as well as for the specific procedure of granting nationality by parliament. 

7 Highly detailed statistics for Sweden were made available to the project team by the 
Swedish Migration Board. These cannot, however, be exploited fully because of their 
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intransparent complexity. According to information from Statistics Finland provided 
by email, their statistics cannot be broken down into various modes. 

8 For example, refugees who are naturalised on the basis of the general rules, but with 
relaxed conditions. 

9 Information provided by email by the Ministry of Justice. 

то For an explanation of the codes for the various modes of acquisition of nationality, 
see section 2.2.1 in Chapter 2. Descriptions of the rules for modes of acquisition in 
each state can be found in Chapter 3, particularly in the extended version of the 
comparison of rules of acquisition and in the Excel file ‘Acquisition - Overview all 
countries.xls’, which are available under www.imiscoe.org/natac. 

п Persons of Greek origin and Greek national consciousness; see the Greek country 
report in volume 2 for more details. 

12 The failure to include these semi-automatic acquisitions iure soli in Ireland in 
statistics on acquisitions of nationality after birth is acceptable, however, because 
persons who are entitled to perform such an act but have not yet done so have the 
same rights as Irish nationals; as soon as they make use of any citizens’ rights they 
become nationals themselves. It therefore makes more sense to include these 
persons in statistics of acquisitions at birth. 

13 Information provided to the author by Guido Tintori, FIERI. 

14 See footnote 11. 

15 This is a retroactive mode of acquisition by persons who can prove that an ancestor 
was registered on the municipal rolls of a Greek municipality or community. 

16 The fact that children of foreign nationals acquire nationality ex lege at birth in some 
states, while they can acquire it only after birth in others, leads to a problematic bias 
into international comparisons of ‘naturalisation rates’. In addition, there are many 
more variables that influence ‘naturalisation rates’ besides the liberality or 
restrictiveness of states’ nationality laws and administrative practices, including the 
duration of residence of foreign residents, motives of immigration, intentions to stay 
in the country, the nationalities of foreign residents and their rights in the country, 
political or economic developments in the country of origin, and familial, emotional, 
economic or other attachments to the country of origin; see also Waldrauch & Çınar 
(2002: 268ff). 

17 Quality and comparability have repeatedly come under fire in the past: see e.g. Salt, 
Clarke & Schmidt (2000: 163f). 

18 This last recommendation is not shared by Cantisani and Greco (2006b). The reason 
for this is that their main concern is the usability of statistics on acquisitions of 
nationality for the purposes of studies concerning issues of migration and the 
foreign population, whereas we are interested in the acquisition of nationality as 
such. 

19 For example, the acquisition may be based on the general rules for naturalisation, 
but the duration of residence is reduced on the basis of a special clause because the 
person is a recognised refugee. 

20 Technically, both types of information can be produced by a single sufficiently 
sophisticated data management system. Data management systems used to process 
asylum applications and to produce detailed asylum statistics in countries such as 
the Netherlands or Germany could serve as a model. 

21 ‘Naturalisation is a strategy, which can help to promote integration and which Mem- 
ber States should consider when granting residence to immigrants and refugees. The 
Commission welcomes the relaxation of the conditions to be fulfilled by applicants 
for nationality which has taken place in a number of Member States in recent years.’ 
Communication from the Commission to the Council, the European Parliament, the 
European Economic and Social Council and the Committee of the Regions on immi- 
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gration, integration and employment, COM (2003) 336 final, Brussels, 3 June 2003, 
p. 22 (section 3.4). See also the ‘Common Basic Principles for Immigrant Integration 
Policy in the European Union’ (JHA Council, 14615/04 (Press 321), 19 November 
2004), especially the sixth principle: ‘Access for immigrants to institutions, as well as 
to public and private goods and services, on a basis equal to national citizens and in 
a non-discriminatory way is a critical foundation for better integration.’ 

For a methodological discussion of such a cohort based approach from a 
demographic perspective see Perrin (2006). 
For Belgium and the Netherlands, 1986 was used as the base year because in both 
states the number of acquisitions was unusually high in 1985, when more inclusive 
nationality laws entered into force. Ireland is excluded from this comparison because 
statistics including post-nuptial declarations are available only from 1997 onwards. 
Statistics on applications/declarations and decisions cited in this chapter are available 
as tables in the long version of this chapter available under www.imiscoe.org/natac. 
Due to incomplete data, the correlation for Ireland could only be calculated for the 
years 1997-2004. 

Due to the fact that statistics on the foreign population only exist for the years in 
which censuses have been conducted (1982, 1990, 1999), we extrapolated the values 
for the years in between. The stock of foreign residents for the years after 1999 
could not be estimated, which is why these years were not taken into account. 

See, for example, Baldwin-Edwards & Kyriakou (2004: 3 Ё). 

See also the sections on statistical developments in the country reports in this 
context. 

Another reason for this seems to have been a more restrictive policy of 
naturalisation: the percentage of declined applications reached all-time highs of 41 
per cent and 26 per cent in 2003 and 2004. 

Statistics on the share of various modes of acquisition cited in this section are 
available as tables in the long version of this chapter available under www.imiscoe. 
org/natac. 

In addition, what is not represented in the statistics is the fact that in 2003 and 
2004 a large number of former Finnish nationals made declarations to reacquire 
nationality from abroad (transitional mode Атбе). 

Facilitated independent naturalisations are modes Аоба, Аобђ, Атба, А18, Агта+ђ, 
А22 and Агда+ђ. 

The average annual migratory balance of foreign nationals was 9,800 between 1995 
and 1998, increased to 23,500 in the years 1999 to 2001, and surged to 55,000 in 
2002-2004. 

Department of Justice, Equality and Law Reform, Annual Report 2001, p. 56. 

With that same reform, the acceptance of multiple nationality was finally enshrined 
in the law but, in practice, the retention of a foreign nationality upon naturalisation 
in Italy was already possible before then. 

See section 2.3 in the Greek country report in volume 2. 

However, most states will probably be very reluctant to collect information in this 
respect. 


7 European trends in nationality law 


Betty de Hart and Ricky van Oers 


7л Introduction 


Nationality law still is considered to be an area of almost exclusive 
competence for the nation-states. Nevertheless, several trends of con- 
vergence in the different European nationality laws can be observed. 
These trends can partly be explained by the large scale immigration 
from outside the European Union. 

In the northern European states, the first phase of immigration 
started after the Second World War. In this first phase, immigration 
was limited and nationality law largely remained untouched (Hansen 
& Weil 2001: 1). Subsequently, these states had to cope with a consider- 
able non-European population of permanent residents. That was the 
beginning of the second phase of immigration. When it became clear 
that combined policies of generously granting rights whilst aiming at 
the immigrants’ return to their respective home countries were not 
working, the northern European states turned their attention to the in- 
tegration of the large and stable immigrant community. This integra- 
tion was to be (partially) achieved by easier access to nationality for im- 
migrants. Naturalisation was perceived as a means of integration. This 
policy has been typified as ‘de-ethnicising citizenship’ (Joppke 2003). 

Generally speaking, three instruments are attributed to this second 
stage: (1) facilitating the acquisition of nationality by second generation 
immigrants by introducing elements of ius soli, (2) lowering the re- 
quirements for naturalisation by first generation immigrants, and (3) 
the acceptance of multiple nationality (Joppke 2003). To these three ar- 
guments we would like to add a fourth, namely the facilitation of nat- 
uralisation by making the procedure more accessible. We will see ex- 
amples of all these instruments in this chapter. 

However, this explanation of a converging trend towards the liberali- 
sation of naturalisation policies cannot account for two developments 
in nationality law in European countries. First, the southern European 
countries appear to follow a different trend. After having been coun- 
tries of emigration for decades, the southern European countries have 
also become countries of immigration, і.е. have entered the second 
phase of immigration. The presence of a large community of non-Eur- 
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opean aliens has led to the adoption of restrictive measures in the field 
of nationality law. In the 1990s, almost all southern European coun- 
tries raised the residency requirements for primary migrants.’ Hence, 
it appears that the second phase of immigration does not automatically 
lead to more liberal naturalisation policies. The reform of February 
2006 in Portugal indicates, however, that, given favourable political 
conditions, change is possible. Portugal has reduced naturalisation re- 
quirements from ten to six years removing thereby also the Lusophone 
privilege of naturalisation after six years. 

The second development that cannot be explained by the converging 
trend towards more liberal naturalisation policies is the more recent 
trend, since about 2000, towards restrictive measures in several north- 
ern European countries. Throughout Europe, a growing tendency to- 
wards the rejection of immigration can be perceived. Right-wing politi- 
cal parties make use of migration policies as an instrument of electoral 
competition. 

Following the period of liberalisation of nationality laws, provoked by 
the presence of a large and stable population of third-country nationals, 
restrictive measures in the field of nationality law are adopted. This 
may mean two things. It could mean that the implications of the sec- 
ond phase of liberalising policies have been exaggerated (Joppke & 
Morawska 2003: 1). It is certainly true that even the second phase has 
never shown a linear trend towards liberalised policies, but always con- 
tradictory trends of liberalisation and more restrictiveness. An example 
is the manner in which gender equality was implemented in national- 
ity law in several countries (see section 7.7). 

It could also be that immigration has changed. Governments have 
come to realise that immigration has not stopped with the end of la- 
bour immigration. Family migration and asylum- seekers have caused 
additional, large-scale immigration that is largely considered unwanted. 
Furthermore, the idea has emerged that integration measures taken in 
the second phase of immigration have not resulted in a successful inte- 
gration process of permanently settled immigrants. Integration is per- 
ceived as incomplete, or even a failure. A new emphasis on assimila- 
tion and citizenship has emerged (Joppke & Morawska 2003: 1). Two 
reactions can be identified: on the one hand, the wish to restrict immi- 
gration by restrictive immigration and naturalisation policies. On the 
other hand, large numbers of naturalisations have led to the assump- 
tion that naturalisation has become too easy. A revaluation of citizen- 
ship occurs, which is translated into stricter naturalisation require- 
ments. This trend can be found in several countries. 

This chapter also focuses on two subjects that receive less attention 
in most of the literature on citizenship and nationality law. The first 
subject is emigration. Most of the literature on citizenship law focuses 
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on naturalisation policies towards immigrants and largely ignores the 
fact that throughout Europe states have facilitated reacquisition and re- 
tention of nationality by their nationals abroad. Especially in recent 
years, legislative activities in both southern and northern European 
countries have focussed on the position of emigrants. This is a phe- 
nomenon that could be typified as ‘re-ethnicising citizenship’ (Joppke 
2003). According to Joppke, international migration influences nation- 
ality law in two opposite directions: on the side of immigration it 
makes states adopt liberal rules of immigrant inclusion (de-ethnicisa- 
tion), while on the side of emigration it leads to a desire of retaining 
links with nationals abroad (re-ethnicisation) (Joppke 2003: 436). Since 
the year 2000, many states have been adopting more generous policies 
of nationality retention regarding emigrants. 

The second subject that generally receives little attention is gender. 
Gender equality is often mentioned as one of the causes for the grow- 
ing number of dual nationals but, in general, gender inequality in na- 
tionality law is considered something of the past. As will be demon- 
strated in section 7.5, gender inequality in nationality law is still a topi- 
cal subject in most countries, which has led to legislative activity in 
recent years. 


711 Methods and research questions 


We have based our analysis on the national reports and special ques- 
tionnaires by experts from the fifteen long-standing Member States. In 
some cases additional information was provided by experts. We concen- 
trate on developments in the years 2000-2004, although sometimes 
we describe a longer period, thus adding to the literature on conver- 
ging and diverging trends in nationality law. The seven subjects dis- 
cussed are: second-generation immigrants, nationality acquisition by 
first generation immigrants, the process of implementation, emigrants 
and their offspring, multiple nationality, gender equality and the influ- 
ence of international law. We have focussed on the issues and require- 
ments where significant changes occurred in recent years. Conse- 
quently, some traditional requirements for nationality acquisition, such 
as absence of criminal record, income and good character are not men- 
tioned in this chapter. We will mention examples of Member States 
where changes were mentioned in the national reports. A detailed over- 
view of all conditions of acquisition and loss of nationality in all fifteen 
long-standing Member States is to be found in Chapter 3 of this book. 
The main questions we try to answer are: 
– What are the main trends of convergence or divergence in national- 
ity law that can be discerned in the fifteen long-standing Member 
States? 
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- Are these trends towards the liberalisation or restriction of national- 
ity laws? 

– How do these trends relate to the goals of the integration of immi- 
grants or immigration policies? 

– How do these trends relate to international law, especially the Eur- 
opean Convention on Nationality (ECN)? 


7.2 Acquisition of nationality: the second generation 


The most striking trend towards convergence is said to be the case of 
the second generation of immigrants, as a phenomenon tied to the sec- 
ond phase of immigration (Hansen & Weil 2001: 5; de Groot 2004: 
358). The vast majority of second-generation immigrants in the EU en- 
joy the right to citizenship (Hansen & Weil 2001: 5). Practically all 
countries under consideration provide for a form of ius soli acquisition 
at or after birth for persons born in the country or with residence in 
the country for a certain period of time. 

Facilitation of acquisition of nationality for second generation immi- 
grants may either take the form of ius soli acquisition at birth, or of a 
right to opt for nationality after birth. In both cases the underlying 
thought is that through their birth and upbringing in the country, sec- 
ond-generation immigrants are integrated and, as such, can acquire 
the nationality without further requirements. This idea has to compete 
with two other ideas which might lead to the restriction of acquisition 
of nationality by second-generation immigrants. One is the desire to re- 
strict illegal immigration or, in case of ius soli at birth, so-called ‘birth 
tourism’. The other is the idea that the integration of the second gen- 
eration may not be complete and does not yet warrant easy acquisition 
of nationality. 

In this section we will pay particular attention to the restriction of fa- 
cilitated acquisition of nationality by second-generation immigrants 
and the effects of such restrictions. As will be demonstrated, seven 
Member States have introduced restrictions on nationality acquisition 
by second-generation immigrants. Belgium, Germany and Portugal 
seem to be the only countries where acquisition of nationality for sec- 
ond-generation immigrants has become easier. In Belgium, extended 
option rights for the second generation have been introduced in 2000. 
Germany introduced ius soli acquisition in 2000, although this birth- 
right was already restricted in 2004. In 2006, Portugal improved ius 
soli for the second generation (acquisition by declaration if one parent 
has had five years of residence) and newly introduced double ius soli, 
і.е. automatic acquisition at birth by the third generation. 

Four instruments of restriction can be identified: 
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1. Introducing option rights after birth instead of automatic ius soli acqui- 
sition at birth 

In 1993, France put a stop to the automatic acquisition of nationality 
by French-born children of foreign parents, introducing a declaration 
of intent to become French (déclaration de volonté) to be made be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and 21. This restriction resulted from a de- 
bate started in the 1980s concerning the concept of ius soli. According 
to the extreme right-wing parties (and shortly thereafter the main- 
stream right too), becoming French had become too easy. Under a So- 
cialist prime minister, the automatic acquisition of French nationality 
for French-born children upon reaching majority age was reinstated in 


1998. 


2. Making ius soli acquisition dependent on legal residence in the country 
Portugal and the United Kingdom introduced residence requirements 
for ius soli as far back as the first half of the 1980s. More recently, Ger- 
many, Italy and Ireland made ius soli acquisition for second-generation 
immigrants dependent on legal residence in the country. In 1992, Italy 
started demanding uninterrupted legal residence since birth until the 
age of eighteen for persons wanting to acquire Italian nationality by de- 
claration. Before 1992, simple residence was sufficient. Here, the fact 
that some 50 per cent of all immigrants are currently residing in Italy 
as undocumented residents has prompted this restriction.* 

In Germany the possibility of acquisition of nationality iure soli was 
introduced in 1999. Persons born to foreign nationals lawfully resident 
in Germany for at least eight years acquire German nationality automa- 
tically. However, since 2004, instead of a residence permit, the parent 
of a person born in Germany is required to have a settlement permit 
which requires a higher degree of proficiency in the German language. 
A new barrier to the acquisition of German nationality for the second 
generation has been created only five years after the introduction of 
the ius soli. 

The most recent example of restricting ius soli acquisition by legal 
residence requirements is Ireland. In reaction to concerns about birth 
tourism, the Constitution was amended in 2004, removing the consti- 
tutional entitlement to citizenship of those born in Ireland. Subsequent 
legislation in effect since January 2005 introduced a residence require- 
ment for the foreign parents of children born in Ireland before ius soli 
acquisition can come into effect. 

Introducing residence requirements as a condition for ius soli acqui- 
sition establishes a strong link between nationality law and immigra- 
tion law (Groenendijk 2003). The extent to which the introduction of a 
residence requirement actually limits the number of second-generation 
immigrants that acquire nationality via ius soli depends, firstly, on the 
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number of illegal residents. A case in point is Italy where, in 2001, of 
135,000 children born in Italy to foreign parents, no more than 3,400 
acquired Italian nationality. Secondly, the actual effects of the residence 
requirements depend on the restrictive character of immigration law. 
In Germany, the number of second-generation immigrants automati- 
cally acquiring German nationality at birth will remain lower because 
the residence permit required by the parents is now dependent on an 
integration requirement. 


3. Introducing public order requirements in case of option 

In the Netherlands, the possibility to acquire Dutch nationality by de- 
claration for children born in the Netherlands to foreign parents was 
made subject to a public order requirement in 2003. In Denmark, the 
mode of acquisition of nationality by declaration for second-generation 
immigrants was made conditional on the absence of a criminal record 
in 2000. Most children born in the Netherlands to foreign parents ac- 
quire Dutch nationality not by declaration but when their parents be- 
come naturalised. Thanks to this possibility, the article providing for na- 
tionality acquisition by declaration has not been used frequently since 
its introduction in 1985. However, the new Nationality Act of 1 April 
2003 made joint naturalisation together with the parents more difficult. 


4. Abolishing option rights for second-generation immigrants 

In 2003, Denmark abolished the option right for the second generation 
other than those of Nordic origin. In the explanatory memorandum, 
the ground given for the amendment was that the actual composition 
of the Danish population does not any longer give the necessary cer- 
tainty as to the requisite integration of persons comprised by the de- 
claration rule. The amendment also met initiative 18 of the Govern- 
ment’s Vision and Strategies for Better Integration of 16 June 2003, ac- 
cording to which the Government would take the initiative to 
strengthen the conditions for acquisition of nationality by declaration 
with a view to securing that this mode could not be used in a situation 
where the person concerned as a child has had habitual residence in 
another country in the most important years for the integration ef- 
forts. 


73 Acquisition of nationality: the first generation 


Most of the countries under consideration have a special regime for 
second-generation immigrants when it comes to nationality acquisi- 
tion. Being second-generation immigrants, they are assumed to have 
sufficiently integrated, which justifies a more favourable treatment. 
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First-generation immigrants generally have to rely on the ordinary nat- 
uralisation procedure, including a test whether or not the applicant is 
sufficiently integrated in order to become a fully-fledged citizen. 
Whether an applicant is considered to have sufficiently integrated can 
be tested using various criteria. 

In the literature, a trend towards the liberalisation of naturalisation 
by refusing to make cultural assimilation an individually tested prere- 
quisite of citizenship acquisition is observed (Joppke 2003: 439). An 
example of this trend can be found in Germany, where the legislator 
explicitly abstained from requiring the applicant’s ‘assimilation’ in 
1992 and instead switched to an ‘integration’ requirement (Hailbron- 
ner & Renner 2005: 659). In general, naturalisation becomes more of 
a right than a favour by replacing vague assimilation criteria with 
clearer language and integration criteria. In Belgium, proof of the will 
to integrate was abolished by the Act of 1 March 2000. Here, residence 
is the most important criterion from which integration is deduced.* 
This makes Belgian nationality law one of the most flexible nationality 
laws of the countries under consideration. 

However, in most countries, it is becoming harder for applicants for 
naturalisation to fulfil the language and integration requirements. In a 
growing number of countries, the level of integration is considered suf- 
ficient only when several criteria are fulfilled. 


Table 7л Requirements for knowledge of language and society and existence of ceremonies by 


countries 

Country Language | Knowledge of society Ceremony 
Austria Yes No No 
Belgium No No No 
Denmark Yes Yes Yes 
Finland Yes No No 
France Yes Yes No 
Germany Yes No No 
Greece Yes No No 
Ireland No No No 

Italy No No No 
Luxemburg Yes No No 

The Netherlands | Yes Yes To be introduced 
Portugal Yes No (abolished in February 2006) No 

Spain Yes No No 
Sweden No No No 
United Kingdom | Yes Yes (since November 2005) Yes 
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In this section, three criteria for integration will be discussed.’ The 
first is the language criterion. The fact that an applicant to a certain ex- 
tent masters the language of the country where he or she resides can 
be seen as a sign of integration into the society of that country. Table 
7.1 shows that in eleven of the fifteen countries under consideration a 
language test forms part of the naturalisation procedure. 

Testing the applicant’s knowledge of society is another method used 
to deduce integration. In the Netherlands, Denmark and the United 
Kingdom, an application for naturalisation can only be successful if 
the person passes a test of his or her knowledge of society. In France, 
such a test will be introduced soon. Until recently, applicants for natur- 
alisation in Portugal had to prove their ‘effective links to the Portu- 
guese community’. One way of doing this was by proving knowledge 
about Portugal. In the new law, adopted in February 2006, Portuguese 
language skills are interpreted as a sufficient and objective indicator 
for integration. 

In several countries, the introduction of a ceremony marking the 
moment of nationality acquisition has been the subject of political de- 
bate or a ceremony has already been introduced. In Denmark, for ex- 
ample, on 26 March 2006 a so-called ‘naturalisation day’ was orga- 
nised for all those naturalised in the preceding year. The Netherlands 
are planning on introducing multiple naturalisation days. These cere- 
monies are presented as an explicit warm welcome to the new citizens. 
They can also be considered a good example of the Americanisation of 
European culture. In the UK, attendance of the ceremony is obligatory 
and a requirement for acquisition of the nationality. The Dutch govern- 
ment recently proposed to make attendance of the ceremony obligatory 
too. 


7.3.1 Countries that do not explicitly require sufficient knowledge of 
language and society 


In examining table 7.1, it becomes clear that in Belgium, Italy, Ireland 
and Sweden, aliens are not required to prove that they have sufficient 
knowledge of language and society when they apply for naturalisation. 
In these countries, residence is used as the main criterion for deducing 
integration. However, the conclusion should not be drawn that these 
countries have liberal nationality laws. In Italy, for example, applicants 
for naturalisation have to fulfil a long residence requirement: ordinary 
applicants for naturalisation must have resided in the country for ten 
years.° Long-term residents have no guarantee of obtaining Italian na- 
tionality, since the naturalisation procedure is highly discretional (see 
section 7.4.1). In Ireland, the Minister has absolute discretion in grant- 
ing Irish nationality (see section 7.4.1). 
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The Belgian nationality law is among the most liberal in Europe. 
The Belgian law of 1 March 2000 has introduced a residence require- 
ment for discretionary naturalisation of three instead of five years and 
has abolished the requirement to show sufficient ‘willingness to inte- 
grate’. This requirement implied sufficient knowledge of one of Bel- 
gium’s national languages.” As of March 2000, the willingness to inte- 
grate is considered proven by the mere fact of applying for naturalisa- 
tion itself. Three explanations can be given for the decision to abolish 
the requirement to show ‘willingness to integrate’. The first is that the 
requirement, in the eyes of the Belgian legislators, formed an obstacle 
to the efficient integration of immigrant populations. The second is 
that, by relaxing the naturalisation procedure while maintaining the 
link between nationality and voting, the political debate on voting 
rights for immigrants was sidestepped. Another reason for abolishing 
the condition was that the practice gave rise to widely divergent inter- 
pretations. Belgium stands out in abolishing any integration require- 
ment for naturalisation in the new law of 2000. This has led to a sub- 
stantial rise in naturalisation numbers. Since December 2000, the 
monthly average has been around 4,000 applications, which is twice 
the average observed before the implementation of the Law of 1 March 
2000. 


7.3.2 Language requirement 


Table 7.1 shows that all countries except Belgium, Ireland, Italy and 
Sweden require knowledge of the language spoken in the country as a 
condition for naturalisation. In Austria, France, Germany, Greece and 
Spain, language skills are tested in an interview. In Austria, the intro- 
duction of the language requirement was the most important change 
made to the nationality act in 1999.° Its indeterminacy has led to diver- 
gent practices. In some provinces, the knowledge of German is not 
only tested on the basis of an informal interview, but also on the basis 
of formal tests. For example, in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, applicants have 
to read and reproduce a newspaper article and write a short essay on a 
topic from everyday life. In Germany, a regional court in Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg recently ruled that it was possible to deny an application for 
naturalisation on grounds of lacking written German language skills.? 

In Finland, Luxembourg, Portugal and the UK, applicants are re- 
quired to prove they have sufficient knowledge of the country’s official 
language by showing a language сегіћсаїе.'° In Luxembourg, the 
2001 nationality law also requires a basic knowledge of Luxembourg- 
ish. The obligation to demonstrate knowledge of the Luxembourgish 
dialect, which is practically not of great practical use, can be seen as an 
additional obstacle. 
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In Finland, the new 2003 Nationality Асі” explicitly mentions the 
language requirement, underlining the importance of a satisfactory 
knowledge of Finnish or Swedish for successful integration. The Na- 
tionality Decree of 1985 already mentioned a language requirement, 
but did not spell it out in a clear way. When it became clear that, in 
practice, many immigrants who acquired Finnish nationality had a very 
poor knowledge of Finnish or Swedish, it was decided to outline the 
language requirement in detail in the new Nationality Decree. 

In the Netherlands, language proficiency is tested in a four-hour 
computer-based language exam which forms part of the so-called natur- 
alisation exam. This test will be discussed in the following section. 


7.3.3 Knowledge of society 


Denmark, France, the Netherlands and the UK currently test an appli- 
cant’s knowledge of society. In both Denmark and the Netherlands, in- 
formal interviews with civil servants were no longer considered an ade- 
quate means of checking whether applicants had become sufficiently 
integrated. In Denmark, a certificate from a listed approved educational 
institution is needed, proving that the applicant speaks adequate Dan- 
ish and has sufficient knowledge of Danish society, culture and history. 
The stricter language and integration requirement was mostly the re- 
sult of an agreement among Liberals, Conservatives and the Danish 
People’s Party. In an agreement of 12 December 2005, it was decided 
that applicants demonstrate their knowledge of Danish culture, history 
and society in a nationality test. In addition, the Danish language skill 
requirements have been raised considerably. 

In the Netherlands, the old practice of an informal interview by a ci- 
vil servant to check whether the applicant spoke sufficient Dutch led to 
discrepancies in the enforcement of the language requirement. Reduc- 
tion of discrepancies was used as an argument in favour of replacing 
this interview with a uniform and hence more objective language test, 
to be taken at local educational centres (ROCs) (see section 7.4.3). Dis- 
cussions concerning a change to the Dutch Nationality Act finally re- 
sulted in the creation of a naturalisation test, which not only tests the 
applicant’s knowledge of the Dutch language, but also his or her 
knowledge of Dutch society. Naturalisation is no longer considered a 
step in the integration process, but referred to as the ‘first рпхе.“ 

In both the Netherlands and Denmark, the introduction of the stric- 
ter language and integration test has resulted in a decrease in the num- 
ber of naturalisations. In Denmark, this number decreased with 70 per 
cent in 2003 compared to 2002.” In the Netherlands, a recently pub- 
lished evaluation by the Ministry of Justice mentions a decrease of 75 
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per cent since the language requirement was introduced in 2003 
(INDIAC 2004)."# 

The effects of strict language and ‘knowledge of society’ tests may also 
depend on the way they are implemented. The United Kingdom and 
Denmark provide for a handbook on the content of the test and for pre- 
paratory courses. But in the Netherlands, the content of the naturalisa- 
tion exam is not published and the government offers no possibility of 
preparing for the exam. The leader of the project at the Ministry of Jus- 
tice explained at a seminar on the amended Nationality Act in March 
2003 ‘One cannot study to be Dutch, one has to feel Dutch.’ In France, 
the content of the societal knowledge exam is kept secret as well.” 


7.3.4 Citizenship ceremonies 


The citizenship ceremony has a highly symbolic value. However, if the 
citizenship ceremony is obligatory, it may have the effect of increasing 
the duration of the naturalisation procedure. Applicants who have ful- 
filled the naturalisation requirements shortly after the ceremony or nat- 
uralisation day has taken place will have to wait before they can partici- 
pate in the next ceremony. In the UK, the obligatory citizenship cere- 
mony is held several times a year. 


7.4 The process of implementation 


When describing a country’s nationality law and policy, it is important 
to consider not only the requirements for acquiring nationality, but also 
the way in which the rules governing this acquisition are implemented. 
However liberal and easy the requirements for nationality acquisition 
may seem in the wording of the law, if the power of the authorities rul- 
ing on naturalisation is largely discretionary, acquisition may still re- 
main more a favour than a right. Wide powers of discretion may lead 
to arbitrariness. Applicants for naturalisation are entitled to know what 
the exact requirements for naturalisation are and whether their applica- 
tion has a chance of being granted. If such information is not (easily) 
available, this may constitute an impediment to naturalisation. In this 
context, the duration of procedure also needs to be considered. Art. 10 
of the ECN requires processing of a naturalisation application within a 
reasonable time. If an applicant is kept in the dark about his or her ap- 
plication for several years, this may constitute a severe impediment to 
naturalisation. 
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7.4.1 The implementation procedure 


If an immigrant applying for naturalisation fulfils all the legal require- 
ments, nationality is either granted simply on the basis of compliance 
with the legal requirements, or may still depend on a decision by the 
authorities who exercise discretionary powers." 


7.4.1.1 Countries in which the authorities have minimal discretionary 
powers 

In only three of the fifteen countries under consideration, i.e. the Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg and Germany, fulfilment of the criteria for natur- 
alisation automatically leads to nationality acquisition after application. 
In some of the other countries under consideration, such as Spain, ap- 
plicants who fulfil all legal conditions are also entitled to naturalisa- 
tion. However, certain conditions are so vague that it is not always clear 
whether all conditions have been met. 

In Germany, the right to acquire nationality was introduced by the 
Staatsangehorigkeitsgesetz (StAG), which came into force on 1 January 
2000. The new act has replaced discretion with individual rights to na- 
tionality acquisition. It reflects a changed perspective in the German 
thinking on the acquisition of German nationality. Instead of being an 
unavoidable fact, it is now seen as in the public interest of Germany. 

In Denmark, sect. 44 (1) of the Constitution on an aliens acquisition 
of Danish nationality leaves no room for discretionary decisions. The 
authorities are given the mere task of ascertaining whether the unam- 
biguously formulated conditions are met. It could therefore be argued 
that Denmark should be added to the list of countries in which fulfil- 
ment of the criteria for naturalisation automatically leads to nationality 
acquisition. However, the procedure is parliamentary and the criteria 
can be changed without applicants being informed, which makes the 
outcome of a naturalisation application unpredictable (also see Chapter 


5). 


7.4.1.2 Countries in which the authorities dispose of (limited) discretionary 
powers 

In all the countries under consideration, except Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg, the authorities have the power to deny applica- 
tions for naturalisation, even if all the requirements are met. Even in 
Belgium, the country with the most liberal nationality law of all the 
countries described, the authorities have discretion when it comes to 
deciding on the nationality acquisition if an applicant for naturalisation 
satisfies all the legal requirements. The vagueness of some concepts of 
the law of 1 March 2000 allows for various interpretations by the 
authorities.” However, by abolishing the requirement of showing suffi- 
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cient willingness to integrate for naturalisation, discretionary powers 
have been taken away from the magistrates of the Public Prosecutor’s 
department. Moreover, foreigners who have had their main residence 
in Belgium for at least seven years, have been granted the possibility of 
acquiring Belgian nationality through mere declaration by the Act of 1 
March 2000. This mode of acquisition of Belgian nationality does not 
leave room for discretion and is currently the mode used most fre- 
quently by foreigners." 

In France and Ireland, the authorities deciding on naturalisation ap- 
plications have wide discretion, but have had this discretion challenged 
in the court. In France, the préfecture staff is the first to judge whether 
applicants are eligible for naturalisation and they have plenty of room 
for personal interpretation. After the application for naturalisation is 
deemed eligible by the préfecture, it is forwarded to the Under Secretary 
of Naturalisation, who scrutinises the content of the dossier. Since this 
is done on the basis of secret governmental policy documents, there is 
again room for plenty of discretion on the part of the central authori- 
ties. Though there are certain legal constraints as to the application of 
the requirements for naturalisation, applicants are left in a state of un- 
certainty until the final decision is made. The French Council of State 
(Conseil d’Etat) has been challenging the discretion of the authorities in 
handling naturalisation applications. Over the past 25 years, its judge- 
ments have increasingly restricted discretion of the departmental and 
central authorities. 

The Irish Minister of Justice, Equality and Law Reform enjoys wide 
powers under the Irish Nationality and Citizenship Act of 1956. High 
Court case law has made it plain that absolute discretion meant that 
the Minister could take public policy considerations into account, even 
if these had nothing to do with the circumstances of an individual ap- 
plication. In 2003, however, the Information Commissioner decided 
that the Minister was required, on the basis of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, to give reasons for the refusal to grant a certificate of nat- 
uralisation. Hence, the chance of successfully fighting a negative deci- 
sion on an unsuccessful naturalisation application has increased. 


7.4.1.3. Countries in which the authorities possess wide discretionary powers 
In some of the countries under consideration, the authorities possess 
wide discretionary powers. At the same time, no attempts to limit these 
powers are undertaken. 

In Greece, when it comes to naturalisation application of allogeneis 
foreigners (i.e. those of non-Greek ethnicity and origin), the discretion- 
ary powers of the administration are endless. The first administrative 
document inviting the Ministry’s staff not to abuse this discretion dates 
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from January 2005.'° There is no case law of the State Council con- 
cerning the acquisition of nationality. 

In Portugal, until the reform of February 2006 the Government 
could deny a naturalisation application merely on grounds of public in- 
terest, even if all the requirements were met. Furthermore, the absence 
of a clear definition of an ‘effective link’ to the Portuguese community 
led to legal uncertainty. The 2006 law makes naturalisation a subjec- 
tive right after six years of residence and no longer requires any proof 
of integration into the national community beyond Portuguese lan- 
guage skills. 


7.42 Duration of procedure 


The obligation to process an application within a reasonable time is co- 
dified in art. 10 of the ECN, which states that ‘Each state party shall en- 
sure that applications relating to the acquisition, retention, loss, recov- 
ery or certification of its nationality are processed within a reasonable 
time.’ A lengthy procedure expresses a certain unwillingness to inte- 
grate immigrants. Consequently, the duration of procedures should be 
an issue of concern in those countries that consider the naturalisation 
of immigrants as a means of integration. 

The most extreme example of long naturalisation procedures among 
the countries under consideration is set by Greece. Naturalisation ap- 
plications fall outside the scope of the Greek Code of Administrative 
Procedure. This allows the administration to put an application on hold 
for several years without material reasons (such as long backlogs). 
There is no statutory rule setting a maximum duration for the naturali- 
sation procedure. 

Even if the maximum duration of the procedures is laid down in 
law, procedures may still take longer. In Italy, the cause of lengthy pro- 
cedures lies in the non-transparency of the procedure and the large 
number of documents required and the difficulties surrounding their 
acquisition.*° In Denmark, a major reason for the length of the proce- 
dure lies in the fact that applications for naturalisation are treated in 
Parliament. Only twice a year bills on naturalisation applications are 
introduced in Parliament. The reading of such a bill normally takes 
two or three months. 

In several Member States, changes in the naturalisation procedure 
were expressly motivated by the desire to speed up the procedure. Sev- 
eral methods were used. 


7.4.2.1 Legal maximum durations of procedure in the Act 
Examples of States that introduced a maximum duration of procedure 
in the Act in order to reduce the length of procedures are Belgium and 
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the Netherlands.** Belgium introduced time limits within which re- 
commendations and opinions from the various authorities have to be 
given.** The Netherlands introduced a maximum duration for the 
whole procedure of one year in the Nationality Act of 1985. 


7.4.2.2. Reduction of the level of decision making 

In the Netherlands, since 1985, naturalisation applications are dealt 
with by Royal decree rather than in Parliament. This has led to a con- 
siderable acceleration of procedures, although the maximum duration 
of one year, provided for in the Nationality Act, still was not always 
met. In Finland, the decision to transfer the decision-making powers 
concerning nationality from the President to the Directorate of Immi- 
gration was also prompted by the desire to shorten the naturalisation 
procedure. 


7.4.2.3 Decentralisation of the procedure 

In the Netherlands, the transfer of the investigations concerning the 
fulfilment of the conditions for naturalisation from the aliens’ police to 
the local authorities and the decision to allow for direct application to 
the population registrar of the municipality resulted in most applica- 
tions being decided within one year. Decentralisation has also proven 
to be an effective means of speeding up the naturalisation procedure 
in Greece, albeit only in the case of the nationality definition procedure 
of co-ethnic homogeneis. As of 1998, the entire procedure of nationality 
definition has been decided by regional authorities. 


7.4.2.4 Other administrative projects 

In order to shorten the duration of the naturalisation procedure effec- 
tively, the administration must make greater efforts. In Finland, var- 
ious projects were started with the aim of making the processing of na- 
tionality matters more effective and of limiting the delays. The average 
duration of the procedure used to be three years. The processing of na- 
tionality cases according to the principle of ‘first in – first out’ has con- 
sequently been partly abandoned and new incoming applications re- 
garded as clearly founded have been processed immediately, at best 
within a few weeks. Old applications have been grouped in order to 
process similar cases simultaneously and, consequently, speed up the 
processing time. In 2004, the average processing time of naturalisa- 
tion applications was 2.4 years as opposed to 2.8 years in 2003. Cur- 
rently, applications are processed immediately and provided that all ne- 
cessary documentation is submitted together with the application, a de- 
cision will be made within few months. 
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7.4.3 Regional differences in implementation 


Discretionary powers in dealing with applications for naturalisation or 
the existence of vague requirements that leave room for personal inter- 
pretation often cause regional differences in the implementation of a 
country’s nationality law. In federal states, nationality legislation is a 
federal matter, but the implementation is often left to the federal states 
to the extent that there are no central administrative guidelines. This 
also causes regional differences in implementation, which promotes 
unequal treatment of applicants for naturalisation in a country. 

Heike Hagedorn studied regional differences in implementation be- 
tween the German Länder and the French regions in 1998 (Hagedorn 
1998). She found that in both countries, significant regional differ- 
ences exist in the naturalisation rates. 

Now, seven years later, regional differences in naturalisation rates in 
France and Germany can still be perceived. As we have already seen, in 
France, the Conseil d‘Etat tries to restrict the room for discretion on the 
part of the naturalisation service. In Germany, administrative guide- 
lines were adopted in 2001 in order to counteract the differences be- 
tween the Länder. However, the re-introduced language requirement in 
Germany gives rise to difficulties. After introduction of the 1999 law, a 
long debate ensued among the Länder on the level of the test. Finally, 
the text of the instructions of the Federal Ministry of Justice is so vague 
as to allow radically different implementation by different Lander. 

In Austria no official guidelines regarding the implementation of the 
federal nationality regulations are available. Hence, the provincial 
authorities have a wide margin of interpretation in discretionary natur- 
alisations. In order to harmonise the waiting periods for naturalisation 
in the provinces, the nationality code was amended in 1999.” Deci- 
sions on facilitated naturalisation were more applied in the Eastern 
provinces than in the Western provinces (Carinthia, Vorarlberg, Tyrol 
and Upper Austria).** The 1999 reform took care of these differences, 
by introducing in the law the various special reasons that allow for na- 
tionality acquisition after four or six years of residence. The interpreta- 
tion of the language requirement currently is the most important 
source of divergent policies in the Austrian provinces (see section 
7.3.1). In order to counteract the differences in the naturalisation poli- 
cies, representatives of the federal governments and provinces meet 
regularly to exchange experiences and address administrative pro- 
blems. Moreover, various decisions by the Administrative Court have 
touched on the subject of the implementation of vague legal provi- 
sions. 

In countries where the execution of the law is left to regional autho- 
rities, differences in implementation are likely to occur. In particular 
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the language and integration requirement leads to unequal practices. 
Differences can be reduced by issuing clear administrative guidelines. 
A role is also reserved for the Courts. Introduction of a standardised 
language test has been used as another way to reduce differences in 
treatment between local and regional authorities. In the Netherlands, a 
computerised naturalisation exam was put into use in 2003 (see sec- 
tion 7.3.3). In Belgium, differences in the implementation of the lan- 
guage and integration requirement led to the abolishment of the lan- 
guage and integration requirement in 2000 (see section 7.3). 


7-5 Emigrants and their offspring 


In the literature on transnationalism, the policy of states to try to retain 
ties with emigrants abroad is duly noted. In general, such attitudes are 
attributed to sending’ states such as Turkey or Morocco. Joppke has de- 
fined these attitudes of states as a process of ‘re-ethnicisation’, and he 
has indicated that an increasing number of European states try to re- 
tain ties with emigrants abroad, since they are countries of both immi- 
gration and emigration (Joppke 2003). Except for Belgium, Denmark 
and Germany, the position of emigrants appears to have been an im- 
portant incentive for the Member States under consideration to amend 
nationality law in recent years. The position of emigrants was also the 
subject of attention within the Council of Europe (Council of Europe 


1994, 1999). 


7.5.1 Retention or reacquisition of nationality for the first generation of 
emigrants 


A way to retain ties with emigrants is by way of providing for possibili- 
ties of nationality retention or reacquisition. Examples can be found in 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Finland, Sweden and the Netherlands. 

In Portugal both the Nationality Act of 1981 and the recent amend- 
ment of that act in 2004 had the aim of facilitating reacquisition by 
emigrants who had lost it under the 1959 Act. 

In Spain, the reforms of nationality law in 1990, 1993, 1995 and 
2002 have prioritised the concerns over emigrants and their descen- 
dants who lost their nationality over those of immigrants and their 
chances of integration. The reform of 1995 allowed for expatriates to 
reacquire Spanish nationality without taking up residence in Spain. 
The Act of 2002 allows for dual nationality for emigrants seeking nat- 
uralisation abroad. 

Italy has since the law of 1992 only been extending the possibilities 
of reacquiring Italian nationality for the first generation of emigrants 
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living outside of Italy. This policy of granting the right to reacquire na- 
tionality by emigrants was mainly motivated by Italy’s interest in keep- 
ing Italian emigrants living abroad as members of the political commu- 
nity. The interests of emigrants also led to the acceptance of dual na- 
tionality in 1992 (see section 7.6). Recently, the Italian Government 
has adopted a new policy towards expatriates, which has led to the 
granting of voting rights to Italian nationals residing abroad. 

In Finland, expatriates had a strong influence on the development of 
Finnish nationality law through the Finland society and the Finnish Ex- 
patriate Parliament. These organisations were the major forces behind 
the adoption of the principle of multiple nationality in the Act of 2003. 
This Act also facilitates acquisition of Finnish nationality by former 
Finnish nationals and their descendents. These persons may acquire 
Finnish nationality by facilitated acquisition (declaration). Habitual re- 
sidence in Finland is no longer a requirement for such former Finns 
and Finnish descendents in order to (re)acquire Finnish nationality. In 
Sweden, the interests of emigrants have also led to toleration of dual 
nationality. 

However, allowing for dual nationality for emigrants does not always 
lead to the acceptance of dual nationality for immigrants. In Spain, 
dual nationality has been permitted for emigrants since 2002 but not 
for immigrants.” 

In the Netherlands, reference to the ‘equality principle’ by the Coun- 
cil of State led to incorporation of dual nationality for emigrants in pro- 
posed legislation in 1991 that originally only aimed at allowing for dual 
nationality for immigrants. The political debate on the bill focused on 
immigrants and, in the end, the bill had to be withdrawn because op- 
position against dual nationality for immigrants was too strong. Legis- 
lation proposed in 2005 will further restrict dual nationality for immi- 
grants, not for emigrants. The Dutch government has justified this pro- 
posed unequal treatment by defining the two groups as unequal cases. 
While immigrants pose integration problems for the Netherlands, the 
emigrants abroad do not. Hence, according to the Dutch government, 
a difference in treatment is acceptable. 

In Belgium, the symmetry principle worked the other way around: 
allowing dual nationality for immigrants has resulted in a proposal for 
legislation to allow dual nationality for emigrants. 

It appears that for all countries where the rights of emigrants were 
expanded, expansion did not meet with serious opposition. Expansion 
of rights for emigrants either escaped political and public attention or 
was largely supported. Although Joppke sees it as a development sup- 
ported by right wing parties, it appears that both left and right wing 
parties supported this policy. 
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How can we explain this trend towards inclusion of expatriates in 
nationality law? One possible explanation might be that emigrants ex- 
ert influence through special representation in the national parliament 
or through voting rights for emigrants abroad. In France, Portugal, and 
Italy emigrants have both. However, in Sweden, emigrants succeeded 
in an effective lobby for dual nationality although no special represen- 
tation or voting rights exist. The same counts for Luxembourg, where a 
bill allowing for dual nationality for emigrants is under consideration. 
Furthermore, contrary to Joppke’s expectation, it seems that the expan- 
sion of rights is not limited to the first generation. 

Nevertheless, some countries deviate from the trend of expanding 
rights of expatriates. One of these countries is Belgium which, so far, 
has tolerated dual nationality for immigrants but not for emigrants. 
Danish nationality law does not pay much consideration to emigrants 
either. Approximately 25,000 Danes have emigrated over the past fif- 
teen years. Those who returned to Denmark have faced huge obstacles 
when returning with foreign relatives. 


7.5.2 Retaining links with descendents of (former) nationals 


Some of the states under consideration go further than merely provid- 
ing for the possibility of nationality retention or reacquisition for the 
first generation of emigrants by according the possibility of acquiring 
the nationality of the ‘home country’ to descendents of (former) na- 
tionals. In some cases, residence in the state territory is not required. 

Spain, for example, offers a possibility for persons born outside of 
Spain whose father or mother, grandfather or grandmother was a Spa- 
niard by origin to acquire Spanish nationality through naturalisation 
after one year of residence in Spain. People with a parent who is or 
was Spanish by origin and born in Spain are also offered the more at- 
tractive possibility of acquiring Spanish nationality by option. Here, re- 
sidence in Spain is not required. 

In Italy, 1992 legislation provided for a shorter residence require- 
ment for naturalisation for persons of Italian origin. Having a single 
grandparent was considered sufficient for fulfilling this condition. 
Furthermore, from 1992 to 1997, a possibility of acquiring Italian na- 
tionality was accorded to persons of Italian origins living abroad. This 
development can be explained in part by nationalist feelings expressed 
by right and left wing parties under the disguise of gratitude towards 
Italian emigrants. 

A country in which ethnic descent largely determines whether an ap- 
plication for nationality is successful or not is Greece. Here, only co- 
ethnics or ‘homogenis can rely on the so-called ‘nationality definition’ 
procedure, which is considerably simpler and shorter than the regular 
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procedure that has to be followed by non-ethnic applicants, the ‘allo- 
genis. Hence, acquisition of Greek nationality largely depends on 
whether a person is considered homogenis or not. 

Ireland is a Northern European country that applies a co-ethnic pre- 
ference regime when it comes to nationality acquisition. Here, being of 
Irish descent or having Irish associations alone can lead to exemption 
from certain naturalisation requirements.”° 

The largest group of descendents of nationals that were granted na- 
tionality on the basis of their ethnic origin are the German Aussiedler. 
In the years 1991-2002 almost two million Aussiedler and family mem- 
bers mainly form Romania, Russia and Kazachstan were admitted in 
Germany on the basis of their German descent (Integrationsbeauf- 
tragte der Bundesregierung 2003). Most of them received German na- 
tionality shortly after arrival in Germany. For a detailed description of 
the different modes of nationality acquisition for persons with an eth- 
nic connection to the state, we refer to Chapter 3. 

Another way of retaining an effective link with descendents of na- 
tionals living abroad, is by offering unlimited transmission of national- 
ity to children born outside the State territory. The Dutch nationality 
legislation, for example, contains no generational stopping point to 
transmission of Dutch nationality abroad. Furthermore, Dutch nation- 
ality legislation of 2003 created a possibility for Dutch nationals living 
abroad to retain their nationality after long term residence abroad, even 
if they have acquired the nationality of their country of residence. This 
widens the possibility of children born abroad to acquire Dutch nation- 
ality via ius sanguinis. 

Other examples of countries providing for unlimited automatic 
transmission of nationality are Austria, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy 
and Sweden. In the other countries under consideration, automatic 
transmission of nationality is excluded. However, all States allow for 
nationality acquisition after declaration or registration (Belgium, Ire- 
land, and Portugal) or establishment of filiation (Finland, Luxemburg, 
Spain). Germany has started requiring a declaration of the fact of 
birth to a German consulate or embassy of the second generation born 
abroad as of 1999. Though nationality acquisition for children born 
abroad is hampered, it still is far from impossible. In all countries un- 
der consideration, nationality can be transmitted infinitively. 


7.6 Multiple nationality 
Acceptance of multiple nationality in the academic literature on nation- 


ality law is perceived as one of the features of liberalisation of the nat- 
uralisation policy (de Groot 2004; Hansen & Weil 2001: 17; Feldblum 
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2003). The acceptance of multiple nationality is one of the features of 
the second phase, in which a state tries to facilitate naturalisation by 
immigrants by no longer requiring renunciation of their former na- 
tionality. 

The attitudes of the fifteen countries towards multiple nationality 
are diverse (Hansen & Weil 2001: 8-9). First, several countries аге in- 
different to the issue of multiple nationality, and have never tried to act 
against it, even in the first phase when they did not want to encourage 
naturalisation by immigrants. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
the possession of more than one nationality has always been unproble- 
matic. 

Secondly, there are the countries which, in their second phase, try to 
facilitate naturalisation, but do not include toleration of multiple na- 
tionality in this policy. Germany, in its 1999 legislation, chose to make 
naturalisation easier by reducing residence requirements, extending as- 
of-right acquisition and introducing ius soli acquisition at birth for sec- 
ond-generation immigrants. Still, it upheld the principle of avoidance 
of dual nationality. As a result, the ius soli acquisition by second gen- 
eration immigrants, often leading to dual nationality, was accompanied 
by an ‘option model’, which requires young immigrants to choose one 
or both nationalities between the ages of eighteen and 23. 

Thirdly, some countries with restrictive trends in nationality law 
might include a choice for further restriction of multiple nationality, as 
happened in the Netherlands. In 2003, the Dutch government decided 
to restrict the number of exceptions to the renunciation requirement. 
The government proposed abolishing the exceptions for two categories: 
second-generation immigrants and the spouses of Dutch nationals. 
This new development in Dutch policy towards multiple nationality 
must be seen in the context of political and public debates on the sup- 
posedly failed integration of immigrants in the Netherlands. Multiple 
nationality of first and subsequent generation immigrants is seen as 
an impediment to integration. According to the Dutch government: 
‘Integration means making a choice in favour of the Dutch society and 
renunciation of the former nationality emphasises this’.?® 

Finally, tolerance of multiple nationality is not always the outcome 
of a state attitude of stimulating naturalisation in the second phase. 
Other interests, such as the position of emigrants and gender equality 
have led to a policy of acceptance of multiple nationality (see sections 
7.5 and 7.7). Gender equality has led to acceptance of the dual national- 
ity of children of mixed-nationality marriages in all of the fifteen coun- 
tries under consideration. In Italy, the interests of emigrants abroad 
and not the desire to integrate immigrants led to the acceptance of 
dual nationality. 
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In some countries where renunciation is required of immigrants, 
the possibilities for retaining dual nationality for emigrants abroad 
have been extended gradually over the years. This development can be 
related to the trend of re-ethnicisation that occurs on two sides. 
Whereas policies of immigrant inclusion remain or become more re- 
strictive, states policies towards emigrants become more liberal, allow- 
ing for States to retain ties with their population abroad. 

An example is the Netherlands, where the government decided to 
abolish two exceptions to the renunciation demand for immigrants and 
declared that there was no reason to limit the number of exceptions for 
Dutch emigrants abroad. 

Among the fifteen countries under consideration, six countries cur- 
rently require renunciation of former nationality upon naturalisation: 
Austria, Denmark, Luxembourg, Spain, Germany and the Netherlands. 
It is questionable whether Spain should be classified as one of the six 
countries that require renunciation. The law requires renunciation, but 
does not require proof of actual loss of the first nationality.*9 

Despite of the starting point of preventing multiple nationality, Ger- 
many and the other four countries that require renunciation of former 
nationality allow exceptions to the renunciation requirement in at least 
three cases: where renunciation is legally impossible, where conditions 
for release are unacceptable or renunciation is extremely difficult, and 
for recognised refugees. These exceptions are codified in art. 16 of the 
ЕСМ№.3° Member States party to the Convention have to accept dual na- 
tionality in a minimum of these three situations (refugees, legal impos- 
sibility and unreasonable conditions), which results in the acceptance 
of dual nationality in about 40 per cent of the applications for naturali- 
sation.’ 

Whether the renunciation requirement in itself constitutes an obsta- 
cle to naturalisation is not clear from the statistics of the respective 
countries. For instance, in the Netherlands, the reinstatement of the re- 
nunciation requirement in 1997 led to a sharp decline in naturalisa- 
tions by Turkish immigrants, who can renounce their former national- 
ity but not by Moroccans, who cannot renounce their Moroccan nation- 
ality. However, the declining numbers of Turkish applicants might also 
be explained by the demand for naturalisations, which has been satis- 
fied among this group, since by now 71 per cent of the Turkish immi- 
grants in the Netherlands have been naturalised (Böcker, Groenendijk 
& de Hart 2005). In Austria, Turkish immigrants accounted for 31 per 
cent of all naturalisations in 2004, despite of a renunciation require- 
ment. The renunciation requirement is only one of the variables that 
explain naturalisation behaviour by immigrants, and for the immi- 
grants from certain countries it has little if any effect on naturalisation 
behaviour. In the Turkish case, the introduction in 1995 of a ‘pink 
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card’, which grants former Turkish citizens living abroad citizenship 
rights (apart from the right to vote), has removed a major obstacle to 
naturalisation in countries that require the renunciation of previous ci- 
tizenship. 

Possibly, it is not so much this requirement in itself, but more parti- 
cularly the actual implementation of the renunciation requirement that 
constitutes an impediment to naturalisation. The more complex the 
procedure, the higher the impediment for naturalisation. More specifi- 
cally, the question is whether renunciation is required before or after 
naturalisation, and whether exceptions are applied in individual cases 
or for categories of people. Implementation varies considerably ђе- 
tween the countries that require renunciation. In the Netherlands, nat- 
uralisation is granted under the condition that renunciation of former 
nationality is documented within a certain period of time. If the former 
nationality is not given up, Dutch nationality can be withdrawn.** 

In four countries (Denmark, Germany, Austria and Luxembourg), 
applicants only receive their naturalisation certificate once they have 
documented release from their former nationality. In Austria, a provi- 
sional assurance of Austrian nationality can be exceptionally granted 
under the condition that release is proved within two years.? Similarly, 
in Germany, such an assurance is only granted if this is necessary for 
the renunciation of a former nationality. Until 2000, Turkish immi- 
grants who had been released from their nationality could still become 
dual nationals after naturalisation in Germany by applying for reacqui- 
sition of Turkish nationality. This widespread practice was made illegal 
in 2000. Recently, the German authorities have started to track down 
and revoke the German nationality of Germans who have reacquired 
Turkish nationality since 2000. Currently, some 50,000 persons have 
lost their German nationality.3+ 

The practice in the various countries demonstrates that an impedi- 
ment to naturalisation exists if individual proof that renunciation is not 
possible has to be provided. German practice is a case in point. After 
1999, Iranians wanting to obtain German nationality no longer had to 
prove renunciation individually; they only have to prove that they sub- 
mitted a request for renunciation to the Iranian authorities. This re- 
sulted in granting German nationality to a large number of applica- 
tions from Iranian nationals.» 

Dutch statistics provide further proof that individual exceptions con- 
stitute an impediment to naturalisation. While exemptions for certain 
categories of people are applied in a large number of cases, e.g. 
spouses of Dutch nationals (16 per cent), exceptions where individual 
proof is required are rare in practice. For example Dutch law allows an 
exception of the renunciation demand in the event of a loss of property 
rights. In the years 1997-2003, only 145 requests to allow for this ex- 
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ception were submitted. In almost half of the cases, the request was re- 
fused. 

A final issue to be mentioned is that the renunciation requirement 
and its practice have different effects on different groups of immi- 
grants. The renunciation requirement does not affect immigrants who 
cannot renounce because of the law of their country of origin nor those 
who automatically lose their citizenship upon naturalisation. Nor does 
the requirement affect refugees, who do not have to renounce and gen- 
erally are highly motivated to naturalise. The renunciation requirement 
also scarcely affects EU-nationals, who, generally, have a low motiva- 
tion to naturalise. The effects of the renunciation requirement are de- 
pendent on the nationality law of the country of origin – a factor that 
neither the individual immigrant nor the country of residence can in- 
fluence. Whatever the effects of the renunciation requirement, multiple 
nationality will increase, if only because of the increase in numbers of 
children from mixed marriages (Bécker et al. 2005) and the combined 
effects of ius soli and ius sanguinis. 


77 Gender equality 


One of the trends that can be discerned in nationality law is the devel- 
opment towards gender equality that occurred in all the countries un- 
der consideration. 

The issue of gender equality concerns both the nationality of the 
spouses (national men and women marrying foreign partners, foreign 
men and women marrying nationals) and the possibilities for men and 
women to pass on their nationality to children born in or out of wed- 
lock. 

As will be demonstrated, gender equality was the reason for recent 
amendments of nationality law in several of the fifteen countries, for 
both the nationality of the marriage partners and the nationality of chil- 
dren. 


7.7.1 The nationality of marriage partners 


With regard to the nationality of the marriage partners, the develop- 
ments towards gender equality occurred gradually and in three steps. 
The first step concerned the abolition of loss of nationality by married 
women. The second step concerned the abolition of automatic acquisi- 
tion of nationality by foreign women marrying male citizens. The third 
step concerned the introduction of equal preferential rights for foreign 
women and men marrying nationals. 
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7.7.11 The first step 

The findings of our research show that in most countries loss of na- 
tionality by married women was abolished after the Second World War. 
In only two of the fifteen countries, abolition of the loss of nationality 
by women marrying foreigners occurred before the Second World War: 
in France (1927) and Ireland (1935). In France, the reason behind the 
amendment of nationality law was the need for new citizens following 
the casualties of the First World War, more than the principles of gen- 
der equality2° In four countries it took until the 19805 to abolish the 
automatic loss of nationality for married women: Portugal (1981), Bel- 
gium (1984), Greece (1984) and Luxembourg (1986).77 

Since we assumed that the possibilities for women to reacquire the 
nationality lost through marriage would no longer be a topical issue, 
we did not systematically inquire about regulations for reacquisition of 
nationality. However, as our findings demonstrate, the reacquisition of 
nationality by women who lost their nationality through marriage was 
an issue in recent amendments to the law in two countries: Greece 
and Portugal. In Greece, the loss of nationality by married women 
was abolished in 1984. The legislator provided for a transitional provi- 
sion for the reacquisition of nationality by Greek women with a dead- 
line of six months. In 2001, the law abolished the transitional character 
of the provision, allowing all Greek women to reacquire nationality in 
the future. 

In Portugal, the 1981 Act provided for the reacquisition of nationality 
by women who had lost Portuguese nationality due to marriage. This 
reacquisition was subject to the state’s right of refusal and had only ex 
nunc effect. The law introduced in 2004 allowed a woman who had 
lost Portuguese nationality due to marriage to reacquire it by declara- 
tion? It was no longer subject to refusal by the state and had retroac- 
tive effect from the date of loss of nationality. The aim of the amend- 
ment of 2004 was not only to abolish gender inequality in nationality 
law, but also to facilitate reacquisition by emigrants more generally, 
who continued to feel they belonged to Portugal without holding Portu- 
guese nationality. 

In Italy, the issue was solved by the Council of State, whose interpre- 
tation was laid down by an administrative regulation in 2001. Women 
who married an alien after 1 January 1948 retained their Italian nation- 
ality despite their marriage to a foreigner because the article regulating 
the loss of nationality upon marriage should not have been applied 
since 1948. 


7.7.1.2 The second step 
In most countries, automatic acquisition of the nationality of the hus- 
band by foreign women was abolished, together with the abolition of 
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automatic loss by female citizens married to foreign men (France 1927, 
Sweden 1950, Denmark 1950, Germany 1953, Netherlands 1964, Fin- 
land 1968, Spain 1975, Portugal 1981, Greece 1984) with the exception 
of Ireland and the United Kingdom, where automatic acquisition of na- 
tionality did not occur. In many countries foreign women retained a 
preferential right or option right to nationality for a considerable period 
of time. In five countries this preferential right to nationality for for- 
eign women remained in force until the 19808 (Netherlands, Austria, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Ireland). 


7.7.1.3 The third step 

The third step is when foreign women and men married to nationals 
are granted equal rights to acquire the nationality of their spouse. In 
the majority of the countries (eight) this happened in the 1980s (Neth- 
erlands, Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Greece, Portugal). 

The question is what form the equalisation of rights took. In some 
countries the right of option was granted to both foreign wives and 
husbands of nationals. In Spain (since 1975) and Portugal (since 1981) 
both foreign women and foreign men were granted, and still have the 
right of option. But, in most cases, the equal treatment of foreign 
spouses was achieved by taking away the option right of foreign wo- 
men and replacing it with a preferential right to naturalisation for both 
foreign women and foreign men. In this respect, equality in nationality 
law was reached by ‘levelling down’, that is equal treatment, but at a 
lower level. This occurred in the Netherlands, Germany, Austria and 
Greece. In the Netherlands, Germany and Austria, the reason behind 
this negative equalisation was the fear of marriages of convenience. 

The fear of marriages of convenience has also resulted in a further 
restriction of preferential rights. In France, for example, the law of May 
1984 postponed the possibility of option to six months after marriage. 
After various amendments, the current law of 2003 establishes a re- 
quirement of two years of marriage before an option right can be exer- 
cised, or three years if the foreign partner has not been resident in 
France for one year. Furthermore, a French language test is mandatory 
and the préfecture is encouraged to investigate whether the couple has 
actually been living together as a couple. Belgian law makes a distinc- 
tion between foreigners who are allowed to reside in Belgium on 
grounds other than marriage, who can apply for Belgian nationality 
after six months of marriage, and foreigners who are admitted on the 
basis of the marriage, who can file an application after three years of 
marriage.*° Again, the purpose is to combat marriages of convenience. 

In one country, Greece, gender equality resulted in the complete abo- 
lition of preferential naturalisation rights for marriage partners in 
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1984. This situation was remedied in 1993, when it was stipulated that 
marriage to a Greek was taken into consideration in the decision on 
the naturalisation application.4’ Since 1997, Greek law provides the 
possibility of naturalisation by the foreign spouses of Greeks by waiv- 
ing residence requirements if a child is born from the marriage. In a 
law passed in 2004, three years of residence in the country are re- 
quired.** 

In many countries, equality has resulted in a levelling down and re- 
striction of rights. Hence, one of the effects of gender equality in na- 
tionality law is that foreign women paid the price by losing their ‘fe- 
male privilege’ (Baubock & Çinar 2001): the right of option. As the 
Dutch lawyer Jessurun d’Oliviera (1977) put it: the ‘good women’ suf- 
fered at the hands of the ‘bad тет. 

However, not only the foreign women suffered. As a consequence of 
two principles prevailing at that time, the male head of household prin- 
ciple and the principle of family unity in nationality matters, the for- 
eign wife was granted the option right. The idea behind the granting 
of the option right to foreign women was not the right of foreign wives 
to be admitted, but the privilege of male nationals (and not female citi- 
zens) to establish their family in their country of nationality. It seems 
this line of thinking has been abandoned, together with the patriarchal 
structure of nationality law (Knop 2001). 


7.7.2 The nationality of children 


Two versions of gender inequality remain in current nationality law, 
both relating to the possibilities for national parents to pass on their 
nationality to their children. The first is that when nationality laws 
were amended in order to allow mothers to pass on nationality to their 
children, this amendment was not always granted retroactive effect. In 
most cases only a transitional arrangement of a few years was intro- 
duced. Within this transitional period, children or their parents could 
opt for the nationality of the mother. Problems occurred in various 
countries because people were not informed of the possibility to opt 
within the required period. 

This issue received limited attention from legal scholars (de Groot 
1999). A report of the Council of Europe on gender inequalities in na- 
tionality law mentions the fact that in some countries, women cannot 
necessarily pass on their nationality to children who were born before 
a certain date (Aguiar 2004: 22, note 4). In 2004, the Parliamentary 
Assembly of the Council of Europe recommended that the Committee 
of Ministers call on governments and the national parliaments to elimi- 
nate gender discrimination in nationality law and to ensure that legisla- 
tion has full retroactive effect.* 
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Of the fifteen Member States, only Luxembourg introduced the 
amendment in 1986 with immediate retroactive effect, applying it to 
all persons who were not yet eighteen years old at the time of the intro- 
duction of the law.** In other countries the transitional arrangement 
was replaced by a regulation with retroactive effect. This occurred in 
Denmark (1999), Greece (2001) and the United Kingdom (2002). The 
issue of transitional arrangements and lack of retroactive effect played 
a role in several of the fifteen countries. In Austria, Germany and the 
Netherlands, mothers claimed before the courts that they did not know 
about the transitional arrangement and were not informed of it - so far, 
without success. One could argue that denying retroactive effect to the 
amendment of law constitutes a continuation of gender discrimination 
in current nationality law of the countries concerned. 

The second remaining version of gender inequality concerns the 
right of men to pass on their nationality to children born out of wed- 
lock. In most countries, fathers can pass on their nationality to chil- 
dren born out of wedlock after formal recognition of the child. In a few 
countries, restrictions of this right exist. In Austria, since 1985 auto- 
matic acquisition of Austrian nationality by legitimation requires the 
consent of a child aged over the age of fourteen and of the legal agent 
of the child, after the Constitutional Court declared automatic naturali- 
sation by legitimation a violation of the principle of equality. In the 
Nordic countries, the position of the father in this respect has been 
regulated recently in such a way that the father automatically transfers 
his nationality to his child born out of wedlock when paternity has 
been established, except when the child is born abroad. For nationality 
transmission to take place in such cases, Finland and Sweden require 
a declaration (notification), whereas Denmark requires naturalisation. 
In all three countries, these amendments were introduced between 
2000 and 2003 and resulted from a desire to comply with the ECN. 

In the Netherlands, the father can only pass on his Dutch nationality 
by declaration after legitimisation after having taken care of the child 
for three years.*> This restriction was introduced in 2003, with the aim 
of combating ‘bogus legitimisation’. In a few cases, involving Dutch 
fathers with a spouse from an Islamic country, the restriction of the 
father’s rights to pass on his nationality to his child has resulted in the 
statelessness of the child.*° 


7.8 The influence of international law 
7.8.1 The European Convention on Nationality” 


Although nationality law is an area of exclusive competence of the so- 
vereign states, states’ liberty of determining the content of their nation- 
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ality laws may be restricted by international law. An example is the 
Council of Europe’s European Convention on Nationality. Of the coun- 
tries under consideration, Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden have signed 
the Convention. We have information about the impact of the ECN 
from Denmark, Finland, Germany, Luxembourg, Greece and the Neth- 
erlands. 

The influence of the Convention in terms of the relaxation of nation- 
ality law is clear on two subjects: multiple nationality and gender 
equality. Since the ECN allows dual nationality (see art. 15 and pream- 
ble), it is no hindrance to states allowing dual nationality as a rule. 
Especially in the Nordic countries, with the exception of Denmark, the 
European Convention was one of the incentives for allowing dual na- 
tionality. 

In the Nordic countries, the European Convention also provided an 
incentive for introducing more gender equality with respect to children 
born out of wedlock to male citizens (see section 7.7.2). The Nether- 
lands certainly deviated from this trend by making acquisition of the 
nationality of the Dutch father by a child born out of wedlock more dif- 
ficult in 2003 (see section 7.7.2), a year after the entry into force of the 
Convention in the Netherlands on 1 July 2003. 

In terms of restrictive measures related to the ECN, some countries 
under consideration have entered grounds of loss of nationality exhaus- 
tively summed up in the Convention after signature. Denmark, Fin- 
land and the Netherlands have introduced loss in case of fraud (art. 7 
para. 1 sub b ECN). It should be noted that in countries that introduced 
it long before, the effect of the restrictive measure is limited, since loss 
of nationality due to fraud hardly ever occurs in practice.*? 

Denmark also introduced a provision for loss of nationality due to 
behaviour that can be qualified as seriously prejudicial to the vital inter- 
ests of the State (art. 7, para. 1, sub а, ECN). In the Netherlands, the 
Centre Right government has recently introduced a bill in parliament 
allowing for deprivation of nationality in the event of (conspiracy to 
commit) a terrorist act. In the bill, explicit reference is made to the re- 
strictions of this ground of loss provided for in the ECN. In Germany, 
Italy and Portugal, the respective Constitutions do not allow the intro- 
duction of this ground of loss in the nationality legislation (de Groot 
2003b: 234).5° 

Greek and French nationality legislations already provided for loss of 
nationality on grounds that could be qualified, under certain circum- 
stances, as behaviour seriously prejudicial to the vital interests of the 
state. The provisions in both countries might be considered incompati- 
ble with the Convention, since they also provide for loss in situations 
where there is no threat to the State’s ‘vital interests.’ In France, the 
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article does not apply to persons who acquired French nationality at 
birth.’ This also raises questions regarding the compatibility of the 
provision with the Convention’s non-discrimination provision, which 
advocates an equal treatment between nationals, whether they have ac- 
quired nationality at birth or have acquired it subsequently (art. 5, para. 
2, ЕСМ). 

The Convention leaves room for national policies and allows for re- 
servations in order to retain national policies. In the eyes of the Danish 
government, the Convention did not stand in the way of abolishing ius 
soli acquisition for second-generation immigrants from non-Nordic 
countries, since the normal guidelines provide for acquisition of Dan- 
ish nationality in another way: upon turning eighteen, persons who 
have arrived in Denmark before the age of fifteen may apply for natur- 
alisation. Denmark has made a reservation regarding the ECN, art. 12, 
concerning the right to an administrative or judicial review against nat- 
uralisation decisions on acquisition and loss. 

In Germany, the Convention was used as an argument in favour of 
introducing ius soli acquisition for second-generation immigrants (art. 
14 ECN). However, with regard to the loss of nationality, the optional 
model, in the view of the German government, required a reservation 
whereby Germany declared that loss of German nationality ex lege may 
be effected on the basis of the option provision in sect. 29 of the Na- 
tionality Law (opting for either German or a foreign nationality upon 
majority age) in the case of a person having acquired German national- 
ity in addition to a foreign nationality by virtue of having been born in 
Germany. 


7.8.2 The impact of Community Law on nationality law of the Member 
States 


The EU has no power to make binding rules on the nationality law of 
the Member States. So far, the European Union has made no attempts 
to influence the nationality laws of its Member States (de Groot 2004: 
334), neither has the European Court of Justice (ECJ) been asked to an- 
swer preliminary questions concerning the compatibility of Member 
State nationality regulations with EC Treaty provisions. However, some 
judgments of the Court touch upon Member States’ liberty to deter- 
mine the content of their nationality laws.” 

In this section, we try to answer the question of to what extent Com- 
munity law and the introduction of Union citizenship in 1992 have 
had an impact on the nationality laws of the Member States. We do not 
have systematic information on this question in all country reports. 
Four different types of impact can be distinguished. 
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1. Certain rules on the acquisition or loss of nationality may їп practice re- 
strict the freedom of movement of Union citizens. 

With regard to the acquisition of nationality, it has been suggested that, 
in the light of the case law of the Court in the Micheletti>+ and d’Hoop 
judgments,” the article in Danish nationality law that provides for 
automatic loss of Danish nationality at the age of 22 for persons who 
have never resided in Denmark might be considered contrary to Com- 
munity law since it is likely to form an obstacle to the right to reside 
freely in other Member States (Van Der Velden, de Groot & Doeswijk 
2004).5° Provisions limiting the possibilities for foreign-born children 
of EU nationals to acquire the nationality of a parent may also be at 
odds with the ЕСЈ rulings. Belgian nationality law, for example, stipu- 
lates that a child born outside Belgium to a parent who has acquired 
Belgian nationality after birth will only acquire Belgian nationality fol- 
lowing a formal request by the parent within five years of birth. Bel- 
gian parents who do not exercise their right to move and reside freely 
in the territory of the other Member States are not required to make a 
comparable request (Van Der Velden et al. 2004). The same reasoning 
can be applied to nationality laws that provide for easier access to na- 
tionality for spouses of nationals living within the Member State bor- 
ders but do not accord preferential treatment to spouses living in an- 
other Member State,” or provide for easier access to nationality for the 
unmarried partners of nationals only if the partner has residence in 
the Member State.’ 

Another limitation to Member States’ sovereignty in nationality mat- 
ters concerns the loss of nationality. Member States that deprive their 
nationals of their nationality as a result of making use of their free 
movement rights contradict their commitment to the Single European 
Market.5? Dutch nationality law before 2003 used to provide for loss of 
nationality upon ten years residence abroad, but, in order to comply 
with Community Law, it now makes an exception for Dutch nationals 
who reside in other EU Member States. 


2. Community law and the special status it grants to Union citizens has 
induced Member States to introduce a privileged position for EU nationals 
in their nationality laws. 

Italy, Sweden, Austria and Germany have decided to give preferential 
treatment to EU citizens when it comes to nationality acquisition. 
Whereas in Italy and Austria, EU nationals benefit from a considerably 
shorter residence requirement when applying for nationality compared 
to non-EU nationals, Sweden allows EU nationals to apply for national- 
ity when holding a temporary residence permit instead of a permanent 
one. In Germany, EU nationals are allowed to retain their nationality 
of origin upon naturalisation on the basis of reciprocity. In Spain, it 
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has recently been proposed that dual nationality be permitted for na- 
tionals from other EU countries.°° 

The Dutch Nationality Act provides for a privileged position of the 
own nationals residing in another Member States: as mentioned above, 
they are exempt from losing Dutch nationality upon spending ten years 
outside the Netherlands. 

This preferential treatment may be the outcome of voluntary political 
choice by the Member State or the consequence of an obligation of the 
Member State under Community law, as in the case of the new Dutch 
rule on loss of nationality. 


3. The nationality law or practice of one Member State combined with the 
Community rules on free movement lead to migration of former third-coun- 
try nationals to a second Member State after having obtained the nationality 
of the first Member State. 

Since each national of a Member State is also a citizen of the European 
Union and may use the freedom of movement rights conferred upon 
him or her by the EC Treaty, attribution of citizenship in one Member 
State can affect other Member States. Examples are the 10,000 former 
Somali refugees who, after having acquired Dutch nationality, migrated 
to the United Kingdom in the years 2001-2005 (Van Den Reek & Hus- 
sein 2003) and the Swedish nationals of Bosnian origin who have re- 
cently settled in Germany, some of whom married Bosnian nationals 
who have been living in Germany for many years on the basis of an in- 
secure protection status. A large number of Polish nationals who also 
have German nationality are working in the Netherlands, since the re- 
strictions on the employment of Polish workers during the transitional 
period after Polish accession to the EU do not apply to them (Pool 
2004). Most of these Polish-German workers, perform seasonal work 
and do not take up permanent residence in the Netherlands, whilst the 
Somali-Dutch in the UK and the Bosnian-Swedes in Germany often in- 
tend to settle more permanently in the second Member State. 

The old strict ius soli rule in the Irish nationality law provided an- 
other example of a nationality law having an impact in another Mem- 
ber State. Before 1 January 2005, every person born on the island of 
Ireland, whether in Ireland itself or in Northern Ireland, acquired Irish 
citizenship at birth. In the Chen case, the ECJ decided that a child of 
non-national parents born in Northern Ireland, having acquired Irish 
nationality by the ius soli rule, was entitled to reside in the UK under 
Community Law, provided there were sufficient resources to ensure 
she would not become a burden on the public purse of the Member 
State of residence. In order to actually enjoy this residence right, the 
child’s mother, a national of China, was entitled to a long-term resi- 
dence permit in the ОК. In his opinion, the Advocate General 
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pointed out that “іо order to avoid such situations, the criterion [used 
by the Irish legislation for granting nationality] could have been moder- 
ated by the addition of a condition of settled residence of the parent 
within the territory of Ireland.’ Ireland changed its nationality law by 
making ius soli acquisition of Irish nationality subject to parental resi- 
dence conditions (see section 7.2), sharply reducing the likelihood that 
this effect of Community law would occur in the future. 

Granting Union citizenship to persons living outside the Union may 
produce similar migratory effects. The present Spanish and Portuguese 
nationality laws and previous Italian policy have granted facilitated ac- 
cess to nationality for considerable groups of persons that may result 
in migration to other Member States. However, it is unlikely that many 
of these persons, having special ties with Spain and Portugal and being 
native speakers of the respective languages, will want to make use of 
their right to take up residence in other Member States. A well known 
example of persons that use their Union citizenship to move to another 
EU country are Argentineans who, after having profited from softened 
naturalisation requirements due to the bilateral treaty between Italy 
and Argentina, move to Spain in order to take up residence there. 

This potential impact of the nationality law on other EU countries 
restricts the freedom of Member States to determine the content of 
their nationality laws. It has been suggested that the principle of Com- 
munity loyalty expressed in art. 10 of the EC Treaty obliges Member 
States to consult the other Member States and the EU institutions be- 
fore conferring nationality upon (a substantial share of) the population 
of a non-Member State (de Groot 2003a). For more information con- 
cerning the influence of the obligation of loyalty on Member States’ na- 
tionality laws we refer to Chapter 1 of this volume. 


4. Union citizenship and close cooperation between Member States may 
also have an impact on the political debates on the nationality laws of Mem- 
ber States. 
In several country reports it was observed that during the parliamen- 
tary debate on changes in nationality law politicians expressed the de- 
sire not to lag behind and to be in line with the legislation in other EU 
Member States. This consideration played a role in Germany during 
the debates on dual nationality. The fear of falling out of line with the 
rest of Europe was used as an argument for allowing dual nationality. 
In the Netherlands, it has been noted that the introduction of Union ci- 
tizenship contributed to a more liberal attitude among politicians con- 
cerning dual nationality: ‘Since 1992 all EU citizens have had dual citi- 
zenship: EU and national.’(Groenendijk & Heijs 2001: 164) 

The four types of impact of Community law or Union citizenship on 
the nationality laws of Member States are a good illustration of the in- 
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creasing interrelationship between the migration and nationality poli- 
cies of the Member States. Each of the four types of impact may contri- 
bute to a convergence of certain elements of the nationality laws of 
Member States. At the very least it will generate legal or political pres- 
sure to adapt nationality law and start consultations on these issues 
among Member States. The major regularisation programme launched 
in Spain in 2004 provoked a vociferous reaction from governments of 
other Member States, fearing undesirable migration to their countries 
as a result of this regularisation. At the Justice and Home Affairs 
Council of 24 February 2005 it was decided that a system of informa- 
tion and consultation would be established between the Member States 
concerning important decisions in the field of migration. This consul- 
tation system could also be used to discuss the possible effects of 
planned changes to the nationality law of a Member State or the actual 
effects of current nationality law. 

Most of the situations where Community law influences Member 
States’ nationality laws to some extent or, in the case of migration by 
former third-country nationals to a second Member State, influences 
the Member State’s population, date from relatively recently. Member 
States have only just started to realise the impact of Community law 
on their citizenship policies. Some have made a tentative start by tak- 
ing this influence into account. 


7-9 Conclusions 


Looking at the development of nationality law over the past decades 
(since 1945), we can identify certain key points of legislative activity: 
war or other political unrest (revolution, restoration of democracy), the 
end of colonialism (for the United Kingdom the development of na- 
tionality law was almost entirely instigated by post-colonialism), the po- 
sition of emigrants, gender equality, the integration of immigrants, 
and restriction of naturalisation. Over the past few years since 2000 
two major focuses of legislative activity have emerged. First, the desire 
to retain ties with emigrants abroad. This was an important incentive 
for legislative change in Finland, Sweden, Italy, Portugal and Spain. It 
has led to proposals in Luxembourg and Belgium and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, also in the Netherlands and France. The only country that has not 
expanded the rights of emigrants in recent years is Denmark. The ex- 
pansion of rights of emigrants and there descendants to retain or ac- 
quire nationality can be related to the process of re-ethnicisation 
(Joppke 2003). 

The second focus has been the restriction, rather than the expansion, 
of immigrants’ rights to nationality acquisition. With the exceptions of 
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Belgium, where the Act of 2000 had the aim of facilitating naturalisa- 
tion by immigrants, and Portugal, which adopted a similar reform in 
February 2006, access has remained restricted or has been further 
tightened. In Germany, which facilitated access to naturalisation in its 
1999 law, allowing for ius soli acquisition for second generation immi- 
grants, the access to this ius soli acquisition has again been limited by 
the Zuwanderungsgesetz of 2004. The process of facilitating access to 
nationality for immigrants, typified by Joppke as de-ethnicisation 
(Joppke 2003), appears to have been put to a stop in most of the Mem- 
ber States examined in this project. Instead of being offered easier ac- 
cess to full state membership, immigrants seeking naturalisation face 
new barriers. 

What are the main trends toward convergence or divergence in na- 
tionality law in the fifteen long-standing Member States? In the intro- 
duction, we have mentioned four instruments for facilitating access to 
nationality: (1) facilitating the acquisition of nationality by second gen- 
eration immigrants by introducing elements of ius soli, (2) lowering 
the requirements for naturalisation by first generation immigrants, (3) 
the acceptance of multiple nationality, and (4) facilitating naturalisation 
by making the procedure more accessible. 

For second-generation immigrants, we have seen that most countries 
facilitated acquisition of nationality by second generation immigrants, 
but that this trend has been followed by a counter-tendency towards 
somewhat restricting the rights of the second generation. In some 
countries, the rights of second-generation immigrants have been con- 
tested by centre right parties. The arguments for restriction of the 
rights were insufficient integration, limiting access for children of ille- 
gal immigrants and public order interests. 

For the facilitation of naturalisation by first generation immigrants, 
we have focused on the integration requirements of language skills 
and knowledge of society, which have become stricter in several north- 
ern European countries, thus limiting access to nationality. A trend to- 
wards restricting naturalisation for first generation immigrants could 
also be discerned in southern European countries. Although they ac- 
knowledge that they have become de facto immigrant countries, they 
have not taken substantial legislative action to facilitate naturalisation 
of immigrants. Generally speaking, naturalisation rates in these coun- 
tries are low. Several explanations are possible. First, it might be that it 
is just too early. It has taken northern European countries several dec- 
ades to draw conclusions from the second phase. Secondly, the differ- 
ent character of immigration may offer an explanation: a considerable 
proportion of the immigrant population has been undocumented for a 
considerable part of their residence. The fact that the southern Eur- 
opean countries entered the second phase of immigration in another 
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era may also be a possible explanation for the divergent attitude to- 
wards the attribution of nationality. Thirdly, these countries may still 
be more preoccupied with emigration than with immigration. 

On the other hand, efforts have been made to facilitate access to na- 
tionality by limiting discretion in naturalisation procedures (especially 
in Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands), and limiting the duration 
of the procedures (Finland, Belgium, the Netherlands). However, in 
most Member States long procedures, discretion and differences in im- 
plementation are obstacles to naturalisation that are hardly less rele- 
vant than strict formal requirements: however, the former do not ap- 
pear to be an issue of great public concern in these countries. 

At the same time, restricting discretion does not necessarily lead to 
the facilitation of naturalisation. Vague concepts of integration and as- 
similation, leaving room for interpretation by officials, have in some of 
the countries under consideration been replaced by standardised lan- 
guage and integration tests. However, as the practice in Denmark and 
the Netherlands indicates, the introduction of such tests may well re- 
sult in lower numbers of naturalisations. The information available 
does not allow us to make a systematic analysis of the implementation 
of naturalisation procedures. As earlier research has demonstrated, em- 
pirical information on the implementation of naturalisation policies 
may provide a very different and more accurate picture of access to na- 
tionality, the actual effects of naturalisation policies, and which coun- 
tries can be labelled liberal or not (Hagedorn 1998). We suggest that 
more of this empirical research into the actual implementation should 
be conducted. 

A growing acceptance of multiple nationality, another feature of lib- 
eralising policies, has been found in most countries. Only six of the 
countries under consideration currently require renunciation of former 
nationality upon naturalisation, and in one of these countries (Spain), 
a mere declaration of renunciation suffices for naturalisation. Whereas 
acceptance of dual nationality is no issue in the other states under con- 
sideration, the topic plays a large role in the debates on nationality law 
in these five Member States. As we have seen, to a large extent, the ac- 
ceptance of multiple nationality originated not primarily in the desire 
to facilitate naturalisation by immigrants, but in the desire to maintain 
ties with emigrants abroad. Three countries, Austria, Denmark and the 
Netherlands, deviate from the trend of growing acceptance of dual na- 
tionality, in line with their move towards more restrictive naturalisation 
policies. But even in countries with a restrictive attitude towards multi- 
ple nationality, approximately 40 per cent multiple nationality in case 
of naturalisation has to be accepted, due to international obligations. 

Generally, we observed a restrictive trend in recent years in the nat- 
uralisation policies of the fifteen Member States. A few countries, such 
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as Belgium and Germany, deviate from this pattern. The restrictive 
trend is the result of a change of paradigm in naturalisation policies. 
In the second phase of immigration, naturalisation has been used as a 
means of integration of immigrants in the country of residence, a step 
in the integration process. This often included a stance against post-na- 
tionalism. For instance, in Germany, the attempt to grant voting rights 
to immigrants at municipal level was blocked by a judgment by the 
Bundesverfassungsgericht, leaving naturalisation policies as the only way 
to further immigrant integration.°? 

The paradigm of ‘naturalisation as a means of integration’ has to 
compete with the paradigm of naturalisation as the jewel in the crown 
of a successful integration process. From the latter perspective, Mem- 
ber States no longer intend to make naturalisation easier. In the Neth- 
erlands and Denmark, growing naturalisation rates were causes for 
concern and for legislation that makes naturalisation harder, especially 
by introducing stricter language and integration requirements. The 
more restrictive policies in those countries have resulted in sharply re- 
duced numbers of naturalisation in both countries. Although integra- 
tion is the argument put forward most strongly, the fear of being more 
lenient than other countries and attracting immigrants from other 
countries also plays a role. In some countries, naturalisation policies 
have become increasingly politicised and a subject of political cam- 
paigning. 

Belgium stands out in abolishing any integration requirements for 
naturalisation in the new law of 2000. This change has led to a sub- 
stantial rise in naturalisations. This rise has already led to concern that 
naturalisation has become too easy. It remains to be seen whether this 
liberal naturalisation policy will ultimately be maintained. 

To what extent were restrictive measures in nationality law initiated 
with the goal of restricting immigration? Such goals were mentioned 
explicitly in Austria (plans for a reform of nationality law), France (the 
amendment of 1993) and the United Kingdom, where the rules on the 
nationality of citizens of the (former) colonies were always prompted 
by the desire to restrict immigration from these countries. As we have 
seen in section 7.7, the restriction of preferential naturalisation rights 
for spouses of nationals in most countries has been prompted by the 
intention to combat marriage of convenience and, thus, restrict immi- 
gration. 

Often, the intention to restrict immigration is not explicitly men- 
tioned as the goal of restrictive measures, but related to the integration 
of permanently resident immigrants. The implicit reasoning might be 
that, as with immigration law, being more liberal than other countries 
will lead to additional immigration. 
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It is still uncertain whether the restrictive trend will become a trend 
of convergence, because it is adopted yet by more of the countries un- 
der consideration and whether the restrictive trend will prove to be a 
lasting one in the states that recently have adopted restrictive policies. 
In this respect, the ECN and Union Citizenship may sometimes set 
unexpected limits to Member States’ autonomy in determining the con- 
tent of their nationality laws and their desire to introduce restrictive po- 
licies. It could well be that most Member States are hardly aware of 
these limits. 


Notes 


т From five years to ten in Italy (1992), from eight years to ten in Greece (1993), from 
six years to ten in Portugal (1994). 

2 Number estimated by Caritas, 2003. 

www. ft.dk/Samling/20031/lovforslag_som_fremsat/L138.htm. 

4 In this section, for reasons of comparability, we will focus on acquisition of Belgian 
nationality through naturalisation. It should be borne in mind, however, that under 
Belgian legislation of 2000, acquisition of Belgian nationality through declaration 
has become the most important mode of nationality acquisition in that country. 
None of the integration requirements treated in this section are applied in the 
procedure of acquiring Belgian nationality through declaration. For a detailed 
description of acquisition of Belgian nationality we refer to Chapter 3 and the chapter 
on Belgium in Volume 2 of this publication. 

5 For a detailed description of other integration requirements, we refer to Chapter 3 of 
this book. 

6 However, Italian nationality legislation provides for considerably shorter residence 
requirements for applicants of Italian origin, EU nationals and spouses of Italian 
nationals. See sections 7.5 and 7.8. 

7 See, for example, Rb. Brussels 18 May 1988, Revue de jurisprudence de Liège, Mons 
et Bruxelles 1988, 1479. 

8 This does not mean that knowledge of German was irrelevant with respect to the 
acquisition of Austrian nationality in practice before 1999. In a few traditionally 
conservative federal provinces, such as Vorarlberg and Tyrol, the granting of Austrian 
nationality was always dependent on proof of language proficiency. But this practice 
had no legal basis (see the chapter on Austria in Volume 2 of this publication). 
Statewatch 15 (3/4): 5. 

то In the UK, sufficient knowledge of Welsh or Scottish Gaelic also serves to fulfil the 
language requirement. 

11 Coming into force on І June 2003. 

12 Lower House 29200 VI, no. 7, p. 3 (November 2003). 

13 However, it seems reasonable to expect that the decline will only be temporary since 
it forced many applicants to put their applications on hold until they had passed a 
language exam. 

14 Since other requirements for naturalisation have also become stricter, this decrease 
should not be entirely attributed to the stricter language and integration 
requirement. 
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This is different in the US where language and history tests have formed a part of 
the naturalisation procedure for some time and where the required knowledge is 
publicly available. 

See also Chapter 5 of this volume on the implementation of nationality laws. 

The notion of ‘right of residence’ has been interpreted as ‘right of residence 
unlimited in length, which is not required by the law. The interpretation of the 
concept of ‘main residence’ has been highly controversial and has led to 
jurisprudential debates until a ruling by the Cour de Cassation and a Programmatic 
Law, see Chapter 5 of this volume. 

It should be noted that applications can still be denied due to the existence of the 
vague condition of absence of ‘serious facts particular to the person’. This condition 
leaves room for interpretation and, hence, discretion. 

‘It is reasonable that concerning simple nationality issues, when there is no need for 
investigation and when the civil servant has all the documents needed, the acts of 
the administration will be immediate, the applicant will be informed in due time and 
there will be no abuse of the provision in question’. Circular from the Ministry of 
Interior 934/102744/2709, 28.1.2005. 

The Ministry of the Interior considers documents obtained from abroad admissible 
only if they are translated and legalised by the Italian consulate in the respective 
country, see Chapter 5 of this volume. Various documents may have to be obtained 
from various prefectures in Italy that are not interconnected (see the chapter on Italy 
in the Volume 2 of this publication). 

For a detailed overview of countries that handle a maximum duration of procedure in 
their nationality legislation we refer to Chapter 3 of this volume. 

However, since the coming into force of the Act of 1 March 2000, many of these 
deadlines are not met due to the increase in applications for Belgian nationality, see 
Chapter 5 of this volume. 

Although in practice, the most important change was the introduction of a language 
requirement in the Act (see section 7.3.1). 

See Chapter 5 of this volume. 

However, a mere declaration of willingness to renounce the original nationality upon 
naturalisation suffices; applicants do not have to document actual renunciation; see 
section 7.6. 

According to the 2004 Act, a person will be of Irish association if he or she is related 
by blood, affinity or adoption to a person who is, or is entitled to be, an Irish citizen, 
or if he or she was so related to a person who is deceased, who at the time of his or 
her death was, or was entitled to be an Irish citizen; Section 16(2) INCA 1956. 

For a detailed overview of acquisition iure sanguini abroad, we refer to Chapter 3 of 
this book. 

Integration policy research, list of questions and answers, Lower House 2004-2005, 
28 689, по. 33, p. 4. 

In addition to this de facto tolerance of retention of a previous nationality, Spain 
officially allows dual nationality for nationals from certain (Latin American) 
countries. 

Art. 16 ECN: a State Party shall not make the renunciation or loss of another 
nationality a condition for the acquisition or retention of its nationality where such 
renunciation or loss is not possible or cannot reasonably required. 

In the Netherlands, 48 per cent of all applicants for naturalisation are exempt on 
grounds mentioned in the Convention. In Germany, this counts for 45 per cent. In 
Denmark, it is estimated that as a consequence of these exceptions around 40 per 
cent of the applicants for naturalisation are not required to renounce their former 
nationality. 
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32 This happened in 102 cases in 2002 and in 17 cases in 2004. Source: Ministry of 
Justice. 

33 In standard cases, documentary proof of release has to be provided before 
naturalisation. 

34 Statewatch 15 (3/4): 5. 

35 However, a barrier to naturalisation might still exist since Iranians who submit this 
application might still be barred from visiting their countries or be harassed when 
they do so. 

36 Between 1914 and 1927, 120,000 French women had become foreigners by marriage 
and 60,000 foreign women had become French by marriage. 

37 In Germany the rule was abolished in 1999, although it was no longer applied since 
it was found unconstitutional in 1953. 

38 In Spain, reacquisition by women who had lost their Spanish nationality by marriage 
was made possible by an amendment to the law in 1995. 

39 Art. зо of the Nationality Act, amended by Framework Law 1/2004, 15 January 2004. 

40 Art 16, para. 2 CBN. 

1 Art. 12, para. 2 of Law 2503. 

2 Art. 5, para. га of Law 3284. 

3 Council of Europe, Parliamentary Assembly, recommendation 1654 (2004). Reply of 

the Committee of Ministers Cm/AS (2004) REc1654 final, 1 October 2004. 

44 Art. 44 of Luxembourg Nationality Law. 

45 Art. 6 section 1 с Dutch Nationality Act. The three years of care is not required if the 

court establishes fatherhood or if the child has been acknowledged before birth. 

Concerning this issue, see de Groot & Saarloos 2004. 

46 The limited possibilities for American men to pass on their nationality to their 

illegitimate children was the subject of two United States Supreme Court cases: 

Miller vs. Allbright (1998) and Nguyen and Воша vs. INS (2001). 

47 ЕСМ, (ETS No. 166), entry into force 3 January 2000. 

48 See in this respect more exhaustively Chapter 1 of this volume. 

49 In the UK, for example, the provision has not been used since 1973. In France, 


withdrawals due to fraud occur less frequently every year. In 1998, sixteen cases are 
known, compared to 46 cases in 1997 and 51 in 1996 (de Groot 2003b: 217). In 
Germany, two cases of withdrawal of nationality because of false identity in 
combination with concealment of material facts аге known (de Groot 2003b: 221). 

50 In Germany, introduction of the provision would be contrary to art. 16 of the 
Constitution, whereas in Italy, art. 22 of the Constitution stands in the way. In 
Portugal, art. 30(4) of the Constitution does not allow for loss of nationality on 
political grounds. 

51 The Greek provision provides for withdrawal of Greek nationality in case where a 
Greek national, while residing in another country, acts for the benefit of that country 
and against the interest of Greece. In France, the same article that provides for loss 
in the event of conviction for a crime which implies a danger to the fundamental 
interests of the nation also provides for loss in a case where a person is sentenced for 
committing certain other crimes. 

52 It should be noted that revocation of nationality does not affect too many people 
since, on average, it occurs less than once a year. 

53 See Chapter 1 of this volume. 

54 In its judgment in the Micheletti case, the Court ruled that ‘Under international law, 
it is for each Member State, having due regard to Community Law, to lay down the 
conditions for the acquisition and loss of nationality’, Case C-369/90, Mario Vicenti 
Micheletti and others vs. Delegación del Gobierno en Cantabria. 7 July 1992, [1992] 
ECR 1-4239. 
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In its judgment in the d’Hoop case, the ECJ ruled that “... it would be incompatible 
with the right of freedom of movement where a citizen, in the Member State of 
which he is a national, [would] receive treatment less favourable than he would enjoy 
if he had not availed himself of the opportunities offered by the Treaty in relation to 
freedom of movement.’ In the same judgment, the Court makes it clear that a 
discriminatory treatment is only justified if based on objective considerations 
independent of the nationality of the person concerned and is proportionate to the 
legitimate aim of the national provisions. Case C-224/98, Marie-Nathalie d’Hoop vs. 
Office national de l'emploi, Jur. 2002, р. I-o6191 

In Baumbast and R the ECJ has ruled that, in judging whether a national provision 
is contradictory to Community law, the possibility of going to school and of pursuing 
education are of special importance. Since Danish nationality might be withdrawn at 
the age of 22, the time of withdrawal might lead to an infringement of the right of 
free movement. 

An example is Austria. 

For example in art. 8(4) of the Dutch Nationality Act. 

See in this respect also Hailbronner in Chapter 1 of this volume. 

See the chapter on Spain in Volume 2 of this publication. 

Case C-200/02, Zhu and Chen vs. Secretary of State for the Home Department, ECJ, 
19 October 2004. 

Decisions of the Federal Constitutional Court, vol. 83, 37, 59 ff. 


8 Rights of expatriates, multiple citizens and 
restricted citizenship for certain nationals 


Harald Waldrauch 


8.1 Introduction’ 


Nationality is often viewed as a unitary status, which grants the same 
rights to and imposes the same duties on all persons holding that sta- 
tus. However, as we discuss in this chapter, some citizenship rights 
and duties are often restricted or temporarily suspended for certain 
groups of nationals. This is most obviously the case for nationals resid- 
ing outside the state’s territory. Apart from the condition of residence, 
restrictions may also apply within the territory for certain categories of 
nationals. 
The groups examined in this context are: 

т certain groups of nationals with restricted citizenship, i.e.: 

a nationals whose rights are restricted because they acquired na- 
tionality in a certain way, in a certain country (or, more broadly 
speaking, simply acquired it abroad) or via a particular mode of 
acquisition; 

b nationals who have held nationality for only a limited period of 
time; and 

с persons with a special nationality status, which is distinct from 
the general nationality status and which is defined in a country’s 
nationality law; 

nationals with multiple nationality; and 

4 expatriates, i.e. persons who live outside the country whose па- 
tionals they are, including nationals who have acquired their nation- 
ality by ius sanguinis abroad and have never resided in their coun- 
try of nationality. 


Ww 


We cannot deal here with restricted citizenship for other groups of na- 
tionals, such as those who are temporarily or permanently deprived of 
certain citizenship rights and/or exempt from certain citizenship duties 
because of their age, sex, mental handicap, convictions under criminal 
law or because of some other reason which is not directly related to the 
persons nationality status (groups 1 and 2) or his/her country of resi- 
dence (group 3). 
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The comparison of the rights and (additional) duties, however, only 
concerns selected areas outside the realm of nationality law itself. In 
other words, restrictions of the right to pass on nationality to one’s chil- 
dren or other relatives, or special regulations with respect to the loss of 
nationality (which could be interpreted as restrictions of one’s rights to 
retain nationality or as additional duties to be complied with in order 
to retain nationality) for one of the groups of nationals listed above are 
not dealt with here. The reason for this is that these issues are ad- 
dressed separately in Chapters 3 and 4 regarding regulations concern- 
ing the acquisition and loss of nationality. Restricted rights to pass on 
one’s special nationality status or rules concerning the loss of that sta- 
tus will, however, be mentioned briefly in the following analysis as 
well. 


8.2 Nationals with restricted citizenship 


Eight of the Е015 states have no regulations restricting the rights or 
defining extra duties of nationals who have acquired nationality in a 
certain way, who have held nationality only for a limited time, or who 
hold a special nationality status defined in the state’s nationality law. 
These states are Austria, Belgium, France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg and Sweden. The restricted rights or extra duties in the other 
states concern political rights, restricted freedom to enter and live in 
the country of nationality, the right to family reunification, extra duties 
for persons born abroad, the right to be appointed tutor to the king, 
and the right to pass on one’s special nationality status. The practical 
importance of these restrictions or additional duties varies consider- 
ably, however. 


8.2.1 Political rights 


Restrictions of political rights, especially the right to vote and to be 
elected, are most frequent in the seven states listed above. 

Two of the EUr5 states have certain restrictions concerning the right 
to be elected to particular political positions and one state had such re- 
strictions until quite recently. In Finland, section 54 (1) of the Constitu- 
tion provides that only native-born Finnish nationals, i.e. those who are 
Finnish by birth because of descent from a Finnish national and who 
were also born in Finland, have the right to be elected President of the 
Republic. Similarly, in Portugal, nationals who are not Portuguese ‘by 
origin’ and who have therefore acquired nationality after birth cannot 
be elected President of the Republic.” In Germany, until recently only 
those nationals who had held German nationality for at least one year 
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could run for office in federal elections.* However, this restriction was 
abolished in 2001. 

In the United Kingdom, political rights are dependent on the type of 
nationality status: only certain categories of nationals have electoral 
rights in parliamentary and local elections, specifically British Citizens, 
British Overseas Citizens, British Subjects and, before they became 
British Citizens on 1 April 2003, British Dependent Territories Citi- 
zens. Residence in the UK is a condition for exercising these rights in 
all cases. British Protected Persons as well as British Nationals (Over- 
seas), оп the other hand, do not enjoy these rights.4 

A dispute over political rights in the Netherlands has not yet been 
decided. The Council of State’s Judicial Division has recently asked the 
European Court of Justice whether non-Union citizens with Dutch na- 
tionality, і.е. inhabitants of the Netherlands Antilles and Aruba, have a 
right to vote and to stand in European elections.’ 


8.2.2 Other rights or additional duties 


Restrictions of other rights or additional duties for certain groups of 
nationals concern specific arrangements in several countries that can- 
not be summarised under any general rubric. 

The restriction with the least practical relevance in this context is 
contained in art. бо (1) of the Spanish constitution, which stipulates 
that the tutor to the king, if the king is a minor, can only be a Spanish 
national by origin. 

Provisions in four other countries are of much more practical rele- 
vance. They concern the areas of free movement in and out of the 
country, the right to pass on a special nationality status to one’s chil- 
dren, family reunification, the right to become a civil servant or to be 
employed in other sensitive areas, and additional duties for expatriates 
entering their country of nationality for the first time. 

In the United Kingdom, the rights to enter and live in the United 
Kingdom are restricted for all categories of nationals except British Ci- 
tizens. In other words, British Overseas Citizens, British Subjects, Brit- 
ish Protected Persons and British Nationals (Overseas) are subject to 
immigration control, which means that they have to obtain a visa or a 
residence permit in order to enter the territory of their state of nation- 
ality. The same was true for British Dependent Territories Citizens be- 
fore they became British Citizens in April 2003. In addition, British 
Overseas Citizens, British Subjects, British Protected Persons and Brit- 
ish Nationals (Overseas) cannot pass on their nationality status to their 
children, which means that eventually these special nationality statuses 
will become obsolete. 
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In Denmark, specific conditions apply to obtaining a residence per- 
mit for foreign nationals through family reunification. Among other 
things, both spouses or registered partners have to meet the so-called 
‘attachment requirement’, according to which their connections to 
Denmark must be stronger than their attachment to other countries. 
Since an amendment in June 2002, this requirement no longer applies 
only to spouses or partners of foreign nationals resident in Denmark, 
but also to those of Danish nationals. However, since an amendment 
in late December 2003 – and this is the regulation that is relevant in 
our context — persons who have held Danish nationality for 28 years or 
who have had their residence in Denmark for the same period of time 
are exempt from the ‘attachment requirement’.” 

Greece still restricts the rights of naturalised Greek nationals, espe- 
cially naturalised allogenis (і.е. persons who are not of Greek-orthodox 
descent), to be employed in the civil service or in professions involving 
certain public functions. Firstly, persons naturalised in Greece cannot 
be appointed civil servants within the first year after their naturalisa- 
tion.® (Before a reform of the law in 1999, this period was five years.) 
Secondly, the waiting period is actually three years for naturalised 
Greeks if they want to become court clerks? or civil servants in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” Finally, until 2000, allogenis who have ac- 
quired Greek nationality could not be appointed as notaries at all.” 

Last but not least, in the Netherlands, adult nationals born outside 
the European territory of the Kingdom have been required since 1998 
to follow a ‘citizenship-programme’ when they take up residence in the 
Netherlands for the first time and do not have a certificate of Dutch 
language training at secondary school level.’* If they do not follow the 
programme, an administrative fine may be imposed. At the end of the 
programme, the participants have to take a test and are awarded a certi- 
ficate if they pass. The programme is designed to prepare newcomers 
for an independent existence in the Netherlands and it aims to impart 
a command of Dutch as a second language. This provision mainly ap- 
plies to young nationals migrating from the Netherlands Antilles and 
Aruba to the Netherlands but, in theory, it also applies to the children 
of expatriate nationals born elsewhere. Recently, the government an- 
nounced preparations for a new means of controlling migration by na- 
tionals born in the Netherlands Antilles or Aruba. In addition, it also 
plans to introduce compulsory Dutch language and integration tests 
for Dutch nationals born outside the European Union or nationals with 
fewer than eight years of residence in the Netherlands before the age 
of eighteen. 
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8.23 Summary 


Restrictions of the political rights of nationals because of the way they 
acquired nationality, because of the time they have held nationality or 
because of their special nationality status are rather rare in practice, or 
they concern areas of rights that are of little relevance to most na- 
tionals. However, some restrictions in spheres other than political 
rights are much more serious. This concerns the restriction of family 
reunification in Denmark for persons who have held nationality for 
less than 28 years, the limited right to enter and live in the country, ex- 
clusion from political rights and the inability to pass on nationality for 
most special nationality groups in the United Kingdom, the limitations 
on employment in the public sector for naturalised nationals in Greece 
and the citizenship programmes for nationals who acquired nationality 
outside the Kingdom in the Netherlands. 

Finally, when we look at the specific reasons for the restriction or ad- 
ditional duties, the way nationality was acquired (Finland, Greece, Por- 
tugal, Spain) and/or the place where it was acquired (Finland, the 
Netherlands) are the most frequently used criteria. The time nationality 
has been held so far (Denmark, Greece and, until 2001, Germany) and 
the status as a special national (United Kingdom), on the other hand, 
are less common conditions in this context. 


8.3 Nationals with multiple nationality 


From the perspective of several states, multiple nationality creates po- 
tential problems concerning cumulative rights and obligations as well 
as conflicting duties of loyalty for nationals, as well as concerning pro- 
tection granted by states. In our survey, we asked the following ques- 
tions: does the law of the respective country contain any special regula- 
tions with respect to the political rights of its nationals who also hold 
one or more foreign nationalities, including the right to vote and be 
elected and to enter public service? Are there any special rules with re- 
spect to their diplomatic protection? How do the ЕЏ15 states treat na- 
tionals with multiple nationality with respect to their military obliga- 
tions? Compared to persons who are singular nationals of the respec- 
tive country, are any other rights of nationals with multiple nationality 
restricted or do they have to perform any additional duties? 


8.3.1 Political rights 


Restrictions of political rights, especially of the right to vote and be 
elected, are the rare exceptions in the fifteen states compared. In most 
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cases, discriminations against nationals with multiple nationality 
would most probably even be prohibited by general equal treatment 
clauses included in the countries’ constitutions and by international 
conventions, such as the European Convention on Nationality. 

The only state with regulations of this kind in our sample is Portu- 
gal. Even there, however, most discrimination against nationals with 
multiple nationality with respect to their political rights is ruled out ex- 
plicitly: Portuguese nationals who hold the nationality of another state 
do not lose their right to vote in elections for the Presidency of the Re- 
public? or in elections for Portugal's parliament, the Assembly of the 
КериЫіс.'* The only restriction concerns the right to be a candidate in 
parliamentary elections. In Portugal, expatriates can elect their own re- 
presentatives in parliament, in which two deputies represent Portu- 
guese nationals living abroad in other European countries and two 
others represent nationals living in other parts of the world. Portu- 
guese nationals who hold a second nationality are not generally banned 
from running as candidates, however, they cannot be candidates for 
the reserved seats representing one of the two electoral districts (Eur- 
ope and the rest of the world) if they are also nationals of a country in 
the respective district. 


8.3.2 Diplomatic protection 


No country in our sample has any explicit special rules concerning the 
diplomatic protection of nationals with multiple nationality abroad. No 
systematic evidence is available but, as feedback from our correspon- 
dents in Austria, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
confirmed, authorities in many of the EUr5 states seem to be aware of 
the problem of diplomatic protection of their nationals in countries of 
which the person in question also holds nationality. In Sweden, the 
authorities even issue a warning to nationals with multiple nationality 
that it may be impossible to protect them in the countries of their 
other nationalities. In the Netherlands, on the other hand, embassies 
and consulates often do provide protection to Dutch nationals who also 
hold the nationality of the country in which they reside – and many 
other states will probably do the same for their nationals who also hold 
the nationality of a foreign state (see Chapter 1). 


8.3.3 Military obligations 


Conflicts in the area of military obligations have often been an argu- 
ment against multiple nationality, and international conventions’® as 
well as bilateral agreements have frequently addressed this problem, 
especially in order to regulate in which country persons with multiple 
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nationality have to perform their military service and what happens 
when a person has already performed that service in one country. 

Nowadays, these problems have lost some of their urgency because a 
number of European states have abolished compulsory military service, 
specifically Belgium in 1994, France in 2001, Italy in 2004, Luxem- 
bourg in 1967, the Netherlands in 1997, Portugal in late 2004, Spain 
in 2001 and the United Kingdom in 1960; Ireland has always had a 
fully voluntary army, since its independence. However, even in these 
states, certain special regulations still apply, especially on the basis of 
bilateral agreements or international conventions that are still in force. 
In most cases, these treaties and conventions stipulate that persons 
with multiple nationality do not have to perform compulsory military 
service if one of their states of nationality does not have conscription 
and they have residence in that state.” Table 8.1 summarises bilateral 
treaties and international conventions relevant to questions of military 
obligations in cases of multiple nationality concluded by the Е0О:5 
states. 

Special regulations apply to certain nationals with multiple national- 
ity in the Netherlands, even though conscription was abolished in the 
19905. Male Dutch nationals who also hold Turkish nationality are re- 
quired to fulfil their military obligations in Turkey before the age of 39. 
A Ministerial Regulation, which came into force on 1 June 2002, cre- 
ated the possibility of giving such dual nationals serving in the Dutch 
army 20 days of paid leave and an interest-free loan of a maximum of 
€ 6,000 to buy off their military obligations in Turkey. The regulation 
was created to help the Ministry of Defence recruit and retain person- 
nel. 

How are the military obligations of nationals with multiple national- 
ity regulated in states that still have conscription? Each country has 
signed a bilateral agreement with certain other countries and/or the 
two international conventions mentioned (the Convention on the Re- 
duction of Cases of Multiple Nationality and Military Obligations in 
Case of Multiple Nationality and its protocols, and the European Con- 
vention on Nationality). The basic principle of these treaties is that per- 
sons with multiple nationality are obliged to perform military service 
in the country of residence and are exempt from military service in the 
country of their other nationality. However, in some states that are not 
parties to a relevant international convention, general rules apply addi- 
tionally to nationals who also hold the nationality of a state with which 
no bilateral agreement has been concluded. 

In Austria, nationals holding multiple nationality may fulfil their 
military obligations in the country of another nationality without losing 
their Austrian nationality (Mussger, Fessler, Szymanski & Keller 2001: 
127). Whether or not a national with multiple nationality has to per- 
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form military (or alternative) service in Austria is decided in individual 
cases on the basis of bilateral and multilateral treaties. 

In Denmark, apart from exemptions based on international agree- 
ments,” full or partial exemptions may be granted by the National Ser- 
vice Tribunal if a person has completed his or her compulsory military 
service in another state or has completed training in the foreign state’s 
defence forces.'? In practice, an exemption will normally be granted in 
these cases. 

In Finland, if no bilateral treaty applies, persons holding multiple 
nationality can be released, on application, from military obligations 
during peacetime.*° It should be mentioned that Finland is one of two 
countries of the six in which conscription has not been abolished yet – 
the other being Greece – and which has not signed the Convention on 
the Reduction of Cases of Multiple Nationality and Military Obligations 
in case of Multiple Nationality. It has signed, but not ratified, the Eur- 
opean Convention on Nationality. 

German nationals do not have to perform military service in Ger- 
many while permanently resident abroad if the facts indicate that they 
intend to continue to have their permanent residence abroad.” This 
applies in particular to dual nationals. If no provisions in bilateral trea- 
ties or multilateral agreements apply (see Table 8.1), a dual national’s 
military service abroad may exempt him from his obligation to perform 
military service in Germany.** Military service abroad shall be taken 
into account if it was performed according to legal regulations or if the 
Ministry of Defence has given its assent. 

In Greece ‘the time spent by Greek nationals in the military service 
of an allied country is recognised as a military service period’.*? The 
Greek military authorities have defined ‘allied countries’ as the mem- 
ber states of NATO. This provision was amended in 2004 by adding 
‘or a member state of the European Unior to the phrase ‘of allied 
countries’.*4 There are no particular provisions exempting multiple na- 
tionals who are nationals of states outside NATO and the EU from 
military service if they have already completed it in their other country 
of nationality. As mentioned above, Greece has not ratified either of 
the two international conventions dealing with the problems of military 
service for persons with multiple nationality. 

Finally, in Sweden, nationals holding multiple nationality and liable 
for military service do not have to perform more than Go days of in- 
struction if they can prove that they have already received military 
training in another country which is similar to that received during 
military service in Sweden.” 

Before the abolition of conscription, Portuguese nationals holding 
multiple nationality did not have to perform compulsory military ser- 
vice in Portugal if they had served abroad.”° Italy also had general rules 
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that applied to all nationals not covered by any bilateral or multilateral 
agreement. Persons who became Italian nationals after birth and who 
retained their previous nationality were exempt from military service in 
Italy if they were over the age of 30. All other nationals, regardless of 
whether they acquired nationality by birth or after birth, did not have 
to perform their military service in Italy if they held residence in their 
other country of nationality and had already served in the military there 
for at least six months, or if they held residence in that country until 
the age of 26. 


8.3.4 Dormant second nationality 


We could not find specific restrictions of rights or additional duties in 
other areas affecting dual nationals residing in any of the EU15 states. 

However, two countries — Spain and Italy – have introduced a system 
of ‘dormant nationality’ based on bilateral agreements, for dual na- 
tionals who live in the other country of nationality.” Spain was first to 
present this idea. It concluded bilateral agreements with twelve Latin 
American countries,® all of which stipulate (although there are slight 
variations) that the exercise of rights, diplomatic protection, the issue 
of passports and all other social, civil and employment rights as well as 
the military obligations of dual nationals will be determined by the le- 
gal system of the country of nationality in which they reside. The idea 
was that although the person does not relinquish his or her nationality 
when acquiring that of the other contracting state, only one is active at 
any one time, і.е. the nationality of the place of residence. However, 
the system of dormant nationality has now become largely redundant 
because the present legal order provides for the possibility of having 
two active nationalities for nationals of all countries covered by these 
conventions. 

Italy copied this idea and applied it in a bilateral agreement with Ar- 
gentina, concluded in 1971. On the basis of this agreement, Italians 
and their children who emigrated to Argentina could only exercise all 
their rights as Italian nationals and were only required to perform mili- 
tary service in Italy (before it was abolished in 2004) when they took 
up residence there again. As an unintended consequence of these 
rules, dual Italian-Argentine nationals enjoy full rights of free move- 
ment within the European Union*? and many of these persons seem 
to have made use of these rights. 

By contrast, other countries explicitly make it clear that their own le- 
gal system will be applied, even if a national lives in another state in 
which he or she also holds nationality. In particular, in Germany the ci- 
vil code states that German law is always applied, even if the German 
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nationality of a national with multiple nationality is not his or her ef- 
fective nationality.?° 


8.4 Expatriates 


Finally, we want to compare the rights and obligations of expatriates 
with those of resident nationals. It is impossible, however, to look at all 
the areas in which the rights of nationals living outside their country 
of nationality may be restricted. In particular, social rights are often 
not (only) tied to nationality, but (also) to residence within the respec- 
tive country’s territory. It is beyond the scope of this project to list all 
the possible differences in social rights between nationals living in the 
country and expatriates. 

Therefore, we will focus on three questions: firstly, do expatriates 
have the right to participate (as voters and candidates) in the elections 
of their country of nationality and are they even given special represen- 
tation in the country’s parliament? Secondly, do nationals with perma- 
nent residence abroad have to perform military service? Thirdly, do 
they face any legal restrictions regarding returning to their country of 
nationality? 


8.4.1 Electoral rights at the national level 


Only two countries of the EU15 do not grant expatriates the right to 
vote in elections at the national level: Greece and Ireland. In Greece, 
the constitution includes a clause that a ‘law may regulate matters re- 
lating to the exercise of the right to vote by electors who are abroad’.*" 
However, no such law has been passed so far.3* 

In the thirteen other states, at least some groups of nationals living 
abroad have the right to take part in elections as voters and/or candi- 
dates. In all of these states, the right to participate extends to all elec- 
tions at national level (parliamentary elections and, if applicable, elec- 
tions to the second chamber of parliament and the presidency as well 
as participation in referenda). However, in some of these states, certain 
conditions apply to nationals living abroad who want to be eligible to 
vote; in most cases, expatriates have to register as voters and in a few 
states expatriates cannot run for office in elections in which they take 
part as voters (see Table 8.2). 


8.4.1.1 General conditions 

Apart from potential registration requirements (see section 8.4.1.2), no 
further conditions apply to expatriates wishing to take part in national 
elections in Austria (since 1990), Belgium, Finland, France, Italy (since 
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2000), Luxembourg (since 1994),** Portugal ог Spain. In the other 
states, by contrast, conditions regarding the right to vote apply with re- 
spect to: 

– the time the expatriate has already resided abroad (Germany, the 
United Kingdom) or the time he or she intends to maintain resi- 
dence abroad in the future (Denmark); 

– the reasons for residence outside the state’s territory (Denmark, 
Germany, the Netherlands, United Kingdom); 

– the country of residence (Germany, Netherlands); and/or 

– the history of residence in the country of nationality (Germany, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom). 


In principle, electoral rights in Denmark are dependent on permanent 
residence within the state’s territory.’ However, exceptions exist for 
certain groups of expatriates, the most general of which concerns na- 
tionals living abroad who intend to return to Denmark within the next 
two years. If this is not the case, expatriates have to belong to one of 
the following groups: employees of the Danish state, of a Danish pub- 
lic authority or a Danish private company or association, employees of 
an international organisation of which Denmark is a member, or of a 
Danish aid organisation; persons studying abroad; persons who are 
abroad for health reasons; persons with a similar status; or cohabitants 
of somebody mentioned above.3° 

In Germany, the general rule is that nationals with residence abroad 
are entitled to take part in elections if, prior to their departure, they 
had habitual residence in Germany for an uninterrupted period of at 
least three months and that no more than 25 years (before the reform 
of 1998, no more than ten years) have elapsed since their departure. 
However, no time limits apply to the right to vote for expatriates with 
residence in other member states of the Council of Europe, provided 
that they had habitual residence in Germany after 23 May 1949 and 
prior to their departure for at least three months without interruption. 
Apart from these two groups of nationals, the right to vote is only 
granted to expatriates who are civil servants, soldiers or other salaried 
public employees outside Germany on the basis of an order from their 
employer, or those who are members of such persons’ households.*” 

Expatriates were given the right to vote in parliamentary elections in 
the Netherlands in 1985. However, nationals with residence in the 
Netherlands Antilles and Aruba only have the right to vote if they have 
lived in the Netherlands (the European territories of the Kingdom) for 
at least ten years at some point in the past or if they work in the Dutch 
public service there or are cohabiting spouses, registered partners or 
children of these public servants. 
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In Sweden, only nationals who currently are or once were registered 
as resident in Sweden are entitled to vote in elections for the Riksdag.’ 
Nationals who never took up residence in Sweden, especially those 
born abroad, are therefore excluded from parliamentary elections. 

Finally, in the United Kingdom, British Citizens (but not British Pro- 
tected Persons, British Overseas Citizens, British Subjects, British Na- 
tionals (Overseas) or, before April 2003, British Dependent Territories 
Citizens) with residence abroad were given the right to vote in elections 
to the House of Commons through the Representation of the People 
Act 1985. However, they are only entitled to vote for up to fifteen years 
after leaving the United Kingdom. British Citizens who have never had 
residence in the United Kingdom are therefore excluded from partici- 
pation in elections, unless they left the country before they attained the 
age of majority.?9 


8.4.1.2 Registration requirements 

In most of the thirteen states that do grant expatriates electoral rights, 
voters have to register at their country’s embassy or consulate abroad 
(Portugal) or in a municipality in their country of nationality (Austria, 
Denmark, Germany, Luxembourg,*° the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom), most often their last municipality of residence, or with 
either of these two authorities (Italy, France). In Belgium, no registra- 
tion on a separate electoral roll is required, but expatriates wishing to 
vote have to enter their names into the Register of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages kept by Belgian embassies and consulates. As soon as they 
have an entry in that register, voting is compulsory for expatriates, just 
as it is for nationals living in Belgium. In Finland, expatriates inter- 
ested in voting do not have to enrol as voters separately; they only have 
to keep the Population Centre informed of their place of residence, in 
which case the consulate will inform them before each election about 
their right to vote. In Spain, electoral rights are granted to all expatri- 
ates registered in the Spanish Census of Residents in Foreign Coun- 
tries. In Sweden, persons with less than ten years of residence abroad 
are registered automatically as voters. All other expatriates, by contrast, 
have to apply for inclusion on the electoral roll every ten years. It is ob- 
vious that some forms of registration, especially those that cannot take 
place at a consulate abroad, make it more difficult to actually make use 
of one’s right to vote. 

Some other countries, apart from Sweden, also limit the time for 
which registration as a voter is valid: in Austria, expatriates have to ap- 
ply for inclusion in the electoral register every ten years and in all other 
states except Belgium, Finland and Spain it seems that registration has 
to be renewed before each election. 
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In Italy, expatriates can either register as voters abroad or in their 
constituency in Italy. Voters registered abroad are grouped into four 
electoral districts, i.e. 1) Europe, including Russia and Turkey, 2) South 
America, 3) Central and North America and 4) rest of the world. In 
Portugal, by contrast, expatriates can only register as voters abroad. 
They are grouped into two electoral districts, one for Europe and one 
for the rest of the world. 


8.4.1.3 Right to be elected and special representation of expatriates 

The right to run for office in elections in which expatriates are entitled 

to vote only exists in ten EUr5 states, і.е. in Austria, Denmark, Finland, 

France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and the United King- 

dom. By contrast, in Belgium, Luxembourg“ and in the Netherlands – 

and also, of course, in Greece and Ireland – candidates cannot have re- 
sidence abroad if they want to be candidates in national elections. 

In France, Italy and Portugal, expatriates elect their own special re- 
presentatives in parliament: 

— in France, twelve of the 346 senators; 

— іп Italy, twelve (three from each electoral district abroad) of the 630 
deputies in the Chamber of Deputies and six of the 321 senators in 
the Senate; and 

– іп Portugal, four (two from each electoral district abroad) of the 230 
deputies in the Assembly of the Republic. 


These representatives are elected by nationals with residence abroad. 
In all other states expatriates do not have separate representatives in 
the national parliaments. 


8.4.2 Military obligations 


As mentioned in section 8.3.3, nine ЕЏ15 states have either already 
abolished conscription (Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Portugal, Spain and the United Kingdom) or never had a sys- 
tem of compulsory military service (Ireland). Before they abolished 
conscription, Italy4? and Portugal*? did not require their expatriates to 
perform compulsory military service. 

Of the other six states, only Germany does not force its nationals re- 
siding permanently abroad to perform military service; the only condi- 
tion is that the facts indicate that they intend to continue to maintain 
their permanent residence abroad.** In all other countries, expatriates 
are subject in principle to conscription. Conscripts in Austria with resi- 
dence abroad have to inform the Austrian authorities about their domi- 
сіе.“ The law says nothing about whether or not expatriates will be 
called to perform their military service but, in practice, it seems that 
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they will be enlisted in the army only after having taken up residence 
again in Austria for six months. In any case, if nationals with perma- 
nent residence abroad respond to a call inspection (Stellung), their tra- 
vel costs may be reimbursed. In Denmark, no rules that explicitly tar- 
get expatriates apply. However, the rule that nationals with multiple na- 
tionality who have completed their military obligations abroad may be 
exempt from their military obligations in Denmark*® is, of course, of 
particular relevance for expatriates. Basically, the same is also true for 
draftees in Finland, Greece and Sweden. Military service performed by 
nationals with multiple nationality in their other countries of national- 
ity may be taken into consideration under certain circumstances in 
these states (see section 8.3.3), but expatriates who do not hold a sec- 
ond nationality are in principle subject to conscription in their country 
of nationality. 


8.4.3 The right to enter and live in the country 


In principle, the human right that ‘No one shall be deprived of the 
right to enter the territory of the State of which he is a national“ is re- 
spected by the legal system of all EU15 states; there are no restrictions 
with respect to the right to return. 

However, in the United Kingdom, the right to return to one’s coun- 
try of nationality is qualified in so far as British Overseas Citizens, Brit- 
ish Subjects, British Protected Persons, British Nationals (Overseas) 
and – before April 2003 – British Dependent Territories Citizens do 
not have the right to enter the United Kingdom, but only to enter their 
overseas territory of residence. In other words, only British Citizens are 
free from immigration control in the United Kingdom; all other cate- 
gories of British nationals have to have a visa or residence permit in or- 
der to be allowed entry into the United Kingdom. 

Finally, a special rule in the Netherlands, which we mentioned above 
in section 8.2.2, is of relevance in this context as well. Since 1998, 
Dutch nationals who acquired nationality by ius sanguinis outside the 
European territories of the Kingdom and have never resided in the 
Netherlands have to follow a citizenship programme when they take 
up residence there for the first time. In principle, this does not limit 
their right to return to their country of nationality, but it imposes an 
additional obligation on some expatriates who have never before been 
resident in their country of nationality when they make use of their 
right to return. 
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8.5 Summary and conclusions 


In this chapter we have discussed three reasons for restricting the 
rights of certain nationals or imposing additional duties upon them: re- 
sidence abroad, multiple nationality and distinctions between groups 
of nationals because of their origin, the way they have acquired nation- 
ality or the length of time they have held it. 

Since most citizenship rights depend on physical presence or resi- 
dence in the state, the first of these reasons is accepted and applied in 
all states. In our analysis, we have focused on the electoral rights of ex- 
patriates. From a democratic perspective, such rights are not at all self- 
evident. They may be challenged by pointing out that expatriate voters 
have no claim to representation in legislation by which they will not be 
affected. Yet, as our study shows, there is a clear trend among the 
Е015 states to give nationals residing abroad voting rights in general 
elections. Among the EU15 states, only Greece and Ireland have по 
such rights. Access to these rights is, however, generally more difficult 
for expatriates than for resident nationals. The former often have to un- 
dergo special registration. Several countries also require that voting ex- 
patriates must have had a certain prior residence in the country or that 
their franchise will expire after a certain time of residence abroad. Such 
restrictions make it more likely that voting rights will only be used by 
expatriates who have retained a strong attachment to their country of 
nationality, who will therefore also be better informed about candidates 
and issues and who may be affected by future legislation because of 
plans to return. This appears to be more justifiable than the practice of 
several countries (Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Portugal and Spain), where voting rights are 
granted even to nationals who were born abroad and have never lived 
in the country. 

Multiple nationality may sometimes require restrictions of rights 
and specifications of duties in order to avoid conflicts between the jur- 
isdictions of the states involved. It is interesting that, apart from minor 
restrictions in Portugal, none of the states in our sample denies multi- 
ple nationals voting rights or eligibility in elections. One argument of- 
ten used against multiple nationality is that it may also lead to cumula- 
tive burdens or a lack of external protection for the persons concerned. 
With regard to military service, however, only six of the fifteen states 
still have general conscription and they have all signed bilateral and in- 
ternational conventions that aim to avoid multiple military obligations. 
We have also received information that several countries now provide 
diplomatic protection for their nationals when they are in another state 
whose nationality they also hold. One way of avoiding conflicts over 
multiple nationality is to regard an external nationality and its asso- 
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ciated rights and duties as dormant until the person returns to that 
country. Spain and Italy have in the past signed such agreements with 
Latin American states, but this approach has generally been super- 
seded by the recognition that both nationalities can be simultaneously 
active. 

Restrictions of citizenship are most problematic when nationals have 
unequal rights and duties because of their ethnic origin or their birth 
as foreign nationals. According to art. 5(2) of the ECN, ‘each State Party 
shall be guided by the principle of non-discrimination between its na- 
tionals, whether they are nationals by birth or have acquired its nation- 
ality subsequently.’ This principle rules out any general restrictions of 
citizenship rights for a specific group of nationals unless they are 
based on objective and reasonable justification. Such justifications may, 
for example, apply to different rules for the loss of a nationality ac- 
quired at birth or through naturalisation (see Chapter 3). As far as 
rights of those who hold nationality are concerned, any differentiation 
between persons who have acquired nationality in different ways 
should be regarded as prima facie suspect since it violates the basic 
principle of equal citizenship for all nationals. 

We may nevertheless evaluate the social impact of departures from 
this principle by considering two additional questions: firstly, is the ex- 
clusion of certain nationals from citizenship rights merely temporary 
or permanent? Secondly, how broad is the range of liberties and oppor- 
tunities affected by the restriction? According to these criteria, restric- 
tions that limit important opportunities for many migrants and deny 
them equal rights for an excessively long period (such as the Danish 
restrictions on family reunification for persons who have held national- 
ity for less than 28 years) may be considered more problematic in 
terms of effects than restrictions regarding access to certain high pub- 
lic offices for persons who have been recently naturalised (as in Ger- 
many until 2001, where new citizens could not be candidates in federal 
elections within the first year of naturalisation). Discrimination against 
all naturalised persons with regard to access to a broad range of posi- 
tions creates two permanent classes of citizenship by birth and is based 
on the assumption that foreign-born persons can never be fully trusted 
to be loyal citizens. This should not be accepted as a reasonable justifi- 
cation. 

The United Kingdom represents a very special case, where equality 
of citizenship has been partially abandoned for the sake of regulating 
post-colonial immigration. Compared to the other ЕЏ15 states, British 
citizenship exhibits two irregular features: on the one hand, Britain 
has categories of nationals who do not enjoy the right to enter their 
country of nationality; on the other hand, Commonwealth and Irish ci- 
tizens can vote and be elected in parliamentary elections. Since the ca- 
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Notes from Table 8.3 on previous page 


Abbreviations: BA = bilateral agreements to regulate military service of persons 

with multiple nationality in force; 

CR = restriction on expatriates in certain countries of residence; 

DHN = restriction of rights due to the duration of holding national- 
ity; 

DR = restriction because of duration of residence abroad; 

GR = general regulations to regulate military service of persons 
with multiple nationality in force; 

HR = restriction due to lack of or insufficient history of residence 
in the country of nationality; 

MA = multilateral agreements to regulate military service of per- 


sons with multiple nationality in force; 
NC (year) = no conscription since (year); 


RA = restriction because of reason for absence from country of na- 
tionality; 

SNS = restriction because of a special nationality status; 

WAN = restriction of rights (or additional duties) due to the method 


of acquisition of nationality; 
- = no restrictions / no additional duties. 


tegories of British nationals subject to immigration control also cannot 
pass on their nationality to their children, this obvious departure from 
a European standard of equal citizenship rights will disappear in future 
generations. 

As of November 2005, when this report was completed, a bill is 
pending in Dutch parliament that would force the majority of natura- 
lised Dutch citizens to provide proof of their knowledge of the Dutch 
language and would threaten them with an administrative fine if they 
do not meet this obligation. The bill identifies three kinds of nationals, 
those born Dutch, Dutch from the Antilles and naturalised Dutch, and 
it proposes subjecting only the latter two categories to such integration 
tests. This reform could set an example for other countries that have 
recently introduced language and integration tests as a condition, not 
only for naturalisation, but also for permanent residence. We believe 
that discrimination between nationals of different origins would fatally 
undermine the equality of democratic citizenship. Ultimately, this 
would also jeopardise immigrant integration by perpetuating the status 
of second-class citizenship and reinforcing anti-immigrant stereotypes 
among native-born nationals, that immigrants can never be trusted as 
full members of the political community. 
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This report relies on information collected by the NATAC project partners on the 
basis of a standardised special questionnaire. The author would like to thank them 
once again for their support and cooperation. 

Art. 122 of the Constitution and art. 4 of the Decree-Law 319-A/6. This restriction 
also applies to those who have acquired nationality by declaration immediately after 
birth, if at least one parent was resident in Portugal for at least six years (for 
nationals of countries with Portuguese as an official language) or ten years. 

§ 15 (1) 1 of the Federal Electoral Law, changed in 2001. 

On the definition of these different groups of nationals, see the country report for 
the United Kingdom. 

OJ 2004, C-228/28. 

This means that the person must have acquired nationality at birth by ius sanguinis, 
by double ius soli, as a result of the fact that the parents are unknown or because the 
person would otherwise have been stateless, or he or she must have been adopted as 
a minor by a Spanish national. 

Section 9 (7) of the Aliens Act. 

Art. 4, para. 4 of the Civil Servants’ Code (Law 2683/1999). 

Art. 2, para. 2 of Law 2812/2000. 

Art. 53 of the Ministry’s Regulation. 

This regulation was abolished by art. 19, para. 1 of Law 2830/2000. 

Art. 1 sub a under 2 of the 1998 Act on Civic Integration for Newcomers. 

Art. 2 of the Decree-Law 319-A/76. 

Art. 1(2) of the Law 14/79, as amended by the Organic Law 2/2001. 

Art. 6(2) of the Law 14/79, as amended by the Organic Law 2/2001. 

Convention on Reduction of Cases of Multiple Nationality and Military Obligations 
in Cases of Multiple Nationality of 1963 (ETS No. 43), European Convention on 
Nationality of 1997. See Chapter 1 for details. 

For example, ECN 1997, art. 22 b). 

Section 1 (2) of the Act on Military Service. 

Section 3 of the Act on Military Service 

Section 45 of the Military Service Law. 

§ 1 (2) of the Act on Compulsory Military Service. 

§ 8 of the Act on Compulsory Military Service. 

Art. 25 (1) of Law 2510/1997. 

Art. 5 (3) of Law 3257/2004. 

Chapter 1, art. 2 of the Law 1994:1409 on Obligation to Total Defence (Conscription 
Law). 

Art. 38(3) of Law 174/99. 

For more details on these systems of dormant nationality, see the country reports on 
Spain and Italy. 

Chile (1958), Peru, Paraguay (both 1959), Nicaragua, Guatemala, Bolivia (all 1961), 
Ecuador, Costa Rica (both 1964), Honduras (1966), Dominican Republic (1968), 
Argentina (1969) and Colombia (1979). 

See the judgement of the European Court of Justice in the Micheletti case (ЕСЈ of 7 
July 1992, C-369/90, Micheletti, Rec 1992, 1-4239). 

Art. 5, para. 1(2) of the Introductory Law to the Civil Code (EGBGB). 

Art. 51 (4) of the Constitution of Greece. 

Kostas Chryssogonos, ‘An Introduction to Greek Electoral Law’, wwwa.cecl.gr/ 
RigasNetwork/databank/REPORTS/18/GR_8_Chryssogonos.html. 
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33 Constitutional Act no. 1 of 17 January 2000 and Parliamentary Act no. 459 of 27 
December 2001. 
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9 The legal integration of potential citizens: 
Denizens in the EU in the final years before the 
implementation of the 2003 Directive on long-term 
resident third country nationals’ 


Kees Groenendijk 


9.1 Introduction 
9.1.1 Denizenship: short history of a concept 


Since the inception of the nation-state in Europe and even beforehand 
in the powerful European cities, the population of the city or the state 
was divided into citizens, і.е. full members of the political community, 
citizens without full citizenship rights and others, who had come from 
another city or state, i.e. foreigners or aliens. Cities and states had and 
still have their territorial and population borders, either visible or ima- 
gined. How should they deal with persons who crossed those borders 
and stayed for longer than a short trade visit or as a temporary refugee? 
Some migrants were valued as an economic or demographic asset, 
while others could not be refused entry or residence because of cultural 
or religious ties, for moral reasons or simply for want of organized 
force to repel a large number of refugees from a neighbouring territory. 
A major political issue of the nation-state thus became ‘the principles 
and practices for incorporating aliens and strangers, immigrants and 
newcomers, refugees and asylum seekers, into the existing polities’ 
(Benhabib 2004: 1). 

In some states, either immediately upon admission or after long re- 
sidence, immigrants were granted full citizen status, with the same 
rights as those who had been members of the community since birth. 
Other states granted a second class membership to immigrants, with- 
holding certain citizenship rights from the new members, or they cre- 
ated a special status for immigrants who were not yet accepted as full 
members of the community. 

The term denizen was already used in early eighteenth century legis- 
lation in England to describe a status approximately halfway between a 
citizen and a non-citizen, a status that could be obtained by a foreigner 
on the basis of his residence in the country. In the English Settlement 
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Act of 1701, the term was used to describe naturalised foreigners, who 
were still excluded from appointment to certain public offices.* In the 
terminology of this research project, such persons would be described 
as nationals with restricted citizenship. 

The Swedish political scientist Thomas Hammar (1990) first used 
the term denizen to describe the status of the migrant workers who 
came to Western and Northern Europe in the 1960s and 1970s for 
temporary employment or in order to find protection but who, ten or 
twenty years later, were still resident in their country of immigration. 
In most of these countries, such immigrants were granted free access 
to the labour market, the same rights under the social security system 
as the nationals of the country and they were protected against sudden 
expulsion from the country. In several countries, they were also 
granted the right to participate in local elections. From a legal perspec- 
tive, these immigrants were still aliens – non-citizens. From a social or 
political perspective, they had obtained a status equal or similar to that 
of a citizen. The term denizen elegantly described their status halfway 
between the ‘real’ non-citizen and the citizen. 

In an earlier study, we distinguished three intermediate statuses in 
between the status of the national, with full citizenship rights on the 
one hand, and the alien who is allowed to stay but not granted any of 
the privileges of a full citizen: (1) privileged non-citizens, such as EU mi- 
grants or refugees with Convention status, (2) denizens and (3) quasi-ci- 
tizens. This third term was used to identify groups of non-citizens even 
more similar to citizens than denizens, as defined by Hammar. Quasi- 
citizenship is the label for non-citizens who are treated almost as citi- 
zens, with full protection from expulsion and some political rights, but 
who, for some reason, are not granted full citizenship rights by the 
country of residence. In this chapter, we will deal with recent develop- 
ments concerning the denizenship status in the old EU Member 
States. The status of quasi-citizenship will be described and analysed in 
Chapter то. 


9.1.2 The denizen status in European law (1955-2000) 


The European Convention on Establishment was the first European in- 
strument that codified certain elements of the denizenship status. The 
Convention was adopted by the Council of Europe in 1955. It provided 
for security of residence, equal treatment and access to the labour mar- 
ket for nationals of the other contracting states after a certain periods 
of lawful residence (two, five or ten years) in the country. Political 
rights were not included. The immediate effect of the Convention was 
limited, since it only entered into force in 1965. The free movement of 
workers, developed within the EEC between 1961 and 1968, granted 
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more rights to migrant workers from the Member States than the Con- 
vention on Establishment.? However, the rights of the migrant worker 
under Community law were closely linked to his position on the labour 
market. His residence status in the case of long-term unemployment 
was unclear.* The long-term resident EEC worker had a right to contin- 
ued residence only after the age of retirement or in cases of permanent 
disability. A worker from another Member State had few or no political 
rights outside the workplace. As of 1975, the Court of Justice started to 
reinforce the legal status of EEC migrants by its strict interpretation of 
the public order exceptions in the EEC Treaty and the secondary legis- 
lation, and by an extensive interpretation of the non-discrimination 
clauses.’ 

In 1976, the EEC Council of Ministers adopted an action pro- 
gramme that professed as one of its aims the reinforcement of the le- 
gal status of workers, both from inside and outside the EEC, with the 
goal of facilitating free movement and, to that end, stimulating their 
integration in the country of immigration.° The changing economic si- 
tuation severely reduced interest in this theme within the EEC, but also 
forced the migrants to stay. As a result of the stricter immigration 
rules, they would never have the chance to come back after a tempor- 
ary return to their country of origin. In 1984 a Brussels based NGO, 
the Churches Committee for Migrant Workers in Europe (CCMWE), 
tried to bring the issue of long-term residents to the European political 
agenda by publishing a report entitled ‘A European Right of Settlement 
for Migrant Workers’.’” Four years of intensive lobbying with this report 
resulted in a recommendation on this issue being adopted by the Par- 
liamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe іп 1988. Subsequently, 
the European Commission also tried to draw attention to the social in- 
tegration of third country nationals residing on a permanent basis in 
the EC Member States by publishing two reports on this issue (Eur- 
opean Commission 1989 and 1990). 

The status of long-term resident migrant workers received more at- 
tention and, more importantly, a concrete legal foundation in European 
law as a result of two important judgements by the European courts. 
In 1990, the Court of Justice in Luxembourg in the Sevince case held 
that Decision 1/80 of the Association Council EEC-Turkey granted a di- 
rectly applicable right of residence to Turkish workers and their family 
members with long-term lawful employment or residence in a Member 
Ѕїаїе.? In a series of later judgements, the Court explained that the sta- 
tus of those Turkish workers under the association rules in many (but 
not all) respects was similar to that of migrant workers from the Mem- 
ber States. Since Turkish nationals are by far the largest group of third 
country immigrants in the EU, this case law provided the nucleus for 
an EU model of denizenship (Peers 1996; Guild 2000; Staples 1999). 
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In 1991, the European Court of Human Rights in Strasbourg in its 
Moustaquim judgement, made it clear that expulsion of a third country 
national with long-term residence in and strong family ties to the coun- 
try of residence could be a violation of art. 8 ЕСНК.'° The combined 
effect of these two judgements was that the expulsion of long-term re- 
sident third country nationals and the residence rights and access to 
employment of the largest group of third country nationals were no 
longer solely a matter for national law and administrations, but subject 
to limits set by EC law and by the ECHR.” 

In 1992, the twelve EU Member States signed the Treaty of Maas- 
tricht that instituted citizenship of the Union, granted EU citizens resi- 
dent in another Member State the right to vote in municipal elections 
in the country of residence and integrated the intergovernmental coop- 
eration of the Member States on migration issues into the Third Pillar 
of the EU Treaty. In the same year, the Convention on the Participation 
of Foreigners in Public Life at Local Level was adopted within the 
Council of Еџгоре.'? This convention provides for participation in mu- 
nicipal elections for non-citizens with five years of lawful residence in 
the country, irrespective of their nationality. 

The first effort to harmonise the national rules of the EU Member 
States concerning long-term immigrants was the adoption in 1996 by 
the Justice and Home Affairs Council within the Third Pillar of a reso- 
lution on the status of third country nationals who reside on a long- 
term basis in the territory of the Member States.” The resolution for- 
mulated the principles on the granting of long-term resident status 
and the rights attached to that status. The status should be acquired 
after a period of lawful residence to be determined by the Member 
States, but no longer than ten years. The purpose of that status was to 
further integration. This non-binding resolution was a French initia- 
tive. The provision on monitoring its implementation by peer review 
remained a dead letter. The resolution had little visible effect on the na- 
tional law of the Member States. 

In the years between 1996 and 2000, European and national NGOs 
and a group of public officials entrusted with furthering immigrant in- 
terests in the Member States published several detailed proposals for 
binding common rules on the status of long-term resident nationals of 
third countries and their freedom of movement within the Union 
(Groenendijk 2001). Since 1997, the issue had also once again been a 
subject of debate and negotiations within the Council of Europe. This 
resulted in the adoption in 2000 of a Recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers to Member States concerning the security of resi- 
dence of long-term тістапіѕ.' The officials of the EU Member States 
were thus confronted with the issue during the discussions in the 
Council of Europe. 
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9.1.3 Post-Amsterdam developments (2000-2005) 


A few weeks after the EU Member States had signed the Treaty of Am- 
sterdam, the European Commission published a proposal for a Con- 
vention concerning the admission of third country nationals to Mem- 
ber States. The proposal contained a definition of long-term immi- 
grants (five years of legal residence or a residence document valid for 
ten years), the right to a residence document valid for at least ten years, 
access to employment, equal treatment as EU citizens and a condi- 
tional right to work in another Member State. This proposal was with- 
drawn after the entry into force in 1999 of the Treaty of Amsterdam 
that granted the EU Council of Ministers the competence to make 
binding EC rules on this issue rather than а convention." 

In October 1999, the European Council in Tampere decided that ‘a 
more vigorous integration policy’ was necessary and required the fair 
treatment of third country nationals who legally reside in the EU. The 
Council stated ‘that the legal status of third country nationals should 
be approximated to that of Member States’ nationals and that a person 
who has resided legally in a Member State for a period of time to be 
determined and who holds a long-term residence permit should be 
granted a set of uniform rights in that Member State which are as near 
as possible to those enjoyed by EU citizens’. Moreover, ‘irrespective of 
their nationality, [they] should not be treated as second-class citizens, 
but are entitled to equal treatment, secure residence rights and the op- 
tion of full citizenship’. 

More than a year before the Tampere Council, the European Com- 
mission had commissioned a comparative study of the relevant law of 
the Member States (Groenendijk, Guild & Barzilay 2000). The Com- 
mission used that study when drafting its proposal for a Directive con- 
cerning the status of third country nationals who are long-term resi- 
dents. That proposal was introduced by the Commission in March 
2001.'? After two years of negotiations, a relatively short period for an 
EC Directive on a sensitive issue, the Directive was formally adopted by 
the Council in November 2003.*° 

The Directive has three main elements. Firstly, it creates a new sta- 
tus, the long-term resident status; most third country nationals with 
five years of lawful residence in a Member State, who fulfil the other 
conditions specified in the Directive, are entitled to the status. Sec- 
ondly, the Directive defines the rights attached to the status: secure re- 
sidence and equal treatment as nationals in a whole range of fields. 
Thirdly, it grants a conditional right to work, study or live in another 
Member State.*" All Member States, except Denmark, Ireland and the 
UK, will have to implement the Directive in their national legislation 
by 23 January 2006.” 
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Over the past fifty years, the Council of Europe and the EC/EU have 
taken turns in making rules concerning the status of long-term immi- 
grants. NGOs and the European Commission have played an impor- 
tant role in placing and keeping this issue on the political agenda in 
Europe. The constant line of thinking has been that granting secure re- 
sidence and equal treatment as citizens with regard to all but the core 
citizenship rights, will stimulate the social integration of the long-term 
non-citizen immigrants in the country of residence. 


9.1.4 Methodology and research questions 


We asked experts in the fifteen ‘old’ EU Member States to describe the 
changes, if any, in the national rules and practices concerning the sta- 
tus of long-term resident third country nationals that have occurred 
since 1999. We decided not to make a complete update of the com- 
parative report written for the European Commission in 1999. Consid- 
ering the relatively short period since that report, an update with a full 
description of the national rules and practices would to a large extent 
be a duplication of our earlier report. Moreover, such an update would 
probably fairly soon be outdated, since twelve of the fifteen ‘old’ Mem- 
ber States are obliged to implement Directive 2003/109/EC in their na- 
tional laws by January 2006. This obligation will give rise to changes 
in the relevant national legislation in most of the Member States con- 
cerned. 

In some Member States, no changes were made to the relevant na- 
tional law (Belgium, Ireland and Luxembourg) In other states, there 
was only one simple change: in Italy, the residence requirement for the 
status was increased from five to six years; in Portugal, the residence 
requirement was reduced from ten to eight years; in the UK fees were 
introduced for issuing the permanent residence document. In follow- 
ing sections we will focus on the main changes in national law and 
practice in the Member States in the years 2000-2004. A more exten- 
sive description of all relevant changes in the relevant law of the fifteen 
‘old’ Member States can be found in the extended version of this chap- 
ter available under www.imiscoe.org/natac. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, in the remaining sections of this chapter we will answer the 
following five research questions: 

– What are the main changes in the national law and practice of the 
Member States? 

– Have the changes increased or reduced the rights of third country 
nationals? 

– Has there been а trend of convergence or divergence between the 
national laws of the Member States since 1999 and, if so, how can 
this trend be explained? 
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– Do the changes relate to policies on the integration of immigrants? 

– Have the negotiations on Directive 2003/109/EC and the need to 
implement that Directive by January 2006 produced visible effects 
at the level of the Member States so far? 


9.2 Analysis of changes in national law and practice in 2000- 
2004 


9.2.1 The rights attached to the status 


The rights attached to the denizenship status remained relatively con- 
stant. Only minor changes to those rights occurred in a few Member 
States. Most of the changes implied granting more rights to third coun- 
try nationals with the status. 

An extension of the rights attached to the status occurred in Austria 
and Germany. In both countries, the status grants free access to em- 
ployment for certain categories. In Austria, since the reform of the 
Aliens Act in 2002, permit-free employment is available to third coun- 
try nationals who have obtained an establishment certificate. Access to 
the labour market without a work permit improves the chances of inte- 
gration for persons holding the permanent status. Moreover, it reduces 
a potential source of insecurity or even deportation in cases of long- 
term unemployment. 

For several decades, German immigration law had two separate sta- 
tuses for long-term resident aliens: the unrestricted residence permit 
(unbefristete Aufenthaltserlaubnis) and the establishment permit (Au- 
fenthaltsberechtigung). The former permit could be obtained after five 
years of lawful residence, the latter only after eight years. The establish- 
ment permit granted free access to the labour market without a work 
permit and access to self-employment. In 1999 the unrestricted resi- 
dence permit only granted free access to employment after six years of 
lawful residence. Family members of persons with an unrestricted resi- 
dence permit could be excluded from the labour market pending a 
waiting period or even permanently (Groenendijk, Guild & Barzilay 
2000: 44-49). On І January 2005, after a long political and legal de- 
bate, the Immigration Act (Zuwanderungsgesetz) entered into force. 
With this Act, the former Aliens Act of 1990 was replaced by the Act 
on the Residence, Economic Activity and Integration of Foreigners on 
the Federal Territory, referred to as the Residence Act (Aufenthaltsge- 
setz). 

Under the new Act, adopted in 2004, the two former statuses were 
merged into one new status, the new establishment permit (Niederlas- 
sungserlaubnis). This new status can be obtained after five years of law- 
ful residence. The rights attached to the status have not changed much 
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compared with the previous legislation. The status does however allow 
free access to employment and self-employment. Since the spouses of 
persons holding this status may obtain the permanent status them- 
selves, if the other spouse fulfils the conditions related to income and 
employment record, this spouse may obtain free access to employment 
in situations where he or she previously could be (temporarily) ex- 
cluded from the labour market. 

Luxembourg, Belgium and Portugal introduced voting rights at the lo- 
cal level. In 2003, Luxembourg introduced the right for all foreign na- 
tional residents with 5 years of residence to vote (but not to stand) in 
local elections. In Belgium, voting rights in municipal elections were 
granted to resident EU nationals only in 1999. The constitutional 
amendment allowing for municipal voting rights for Union citizens 
also opened up the possibility of granting active and passive voting 
rights in municipal elections to resident third country nationals.*? The 
act that extended active voting rights to resident third country nationals 
was adopted on 19 March 2004.** Portugal grants a privileged position 
to nationals of Portuguese-speaking countries with regard to voting 
rights. Third country nationals from Portuguese-speaking countries 
with a permanent residence permit are entitled to vote and to be 
elected in national, regional and municipal elections, under the condi- 
tion of reciprocity. They cannot serve as President of the Republic, Pre- 
sident of the Parliament or Prime Minister, but they may be elected as 
a Member of Parliament, President of an autonomous Region or to the 
local authorities. Presently, a relevant treaty is only in force between 
Portugal and Brazil. Under this treaty, which was concluded in 2000, 
Brazilians have the above voting rights if they hold a residence permit 
for three years. Nationals of the EU Member States, Cap Verde, Peru 
and Uruguay who have a residence permit have the right to vote and 
be elected in municipal elections. Nationals of Argentina, Chile, Israel, 
Norway and Venezuela are entitled to vote in municipal elections. 

In Austria, third country nationals do not enjoy voting rights at the 
local, provincial or national levels. In 2002, the city government of 
Vienna introduced the right to vote and to run for elections to district 
council (Bezirksrdte) for third country nationals with five years of resi- 
dence, but the Constitutional Court ruled that this regulation violated 
the federal constitution. A major overhaul of the legislation on aliens 
in spring 2005 abolished the unconditional protection from expulsion 
of persons who have been brought up in Austria since early childhood. 

A reduction in the rights of third country nationals with permanent re- 
sident status occurred mainly as a result of new restrictions on the 
right to family reunification, especially in Denmark and the Nether- 
lands. 
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In Denmark, the conditions for the right to family reunification for 
persons with a permanent residence permit have been restricted con- 
siderably as a result of amendments to the rules on family reunifica- 
tion in the Aliens Act, adopted in 2002, 2003 and 2004. After the 
amendment of the Aliens Act in 2002, the main conditions for family 
reunification are: both spouses or partners must be at least 24 years of 
age and live together at a shared residence, either in marriage or in 
regular cohabitation of prolonged duration; the sponsor has to be a per- 
manent resident in Denmark and a national of a Nordic country, an of- 
ficially recognised refugee or a third country national who has held a 
permanent residence permit for more than three years. As a conse- 
quence of this last condition, a third country national must have re- 
sided in Denmark for a total of 7 + 3 = то years before family reunifica- 
tion with a spouse is possible.” 

Other new conditions are that the sponsor residing in Denmark has 
to provide financial security of DKK 50,000 (approximately 6,700 
euros) to cover any future public expenses for assistance granted to the 
applicant under the Active Social Policy Act or the Integration Act and 
must not have received assistance under these acts within the previous 
year. The couple’s aggregate ties to Denmark (‘overall attachment’) 
must be stronger than the couple’s aggregate ties to another country.”° 

In 2003, the Aliens Act was amended to stipulate that the ‘overall at- 
tachment’ requirement need not be satisfied if the spouse or partner 
residing in Denmark has been a Danish national for more than 28 
years, has been lawfully residing in Denmark for more than 28 years 
and was born and raised in Denmark, or has been living in Denmark 
since childhood. Furthermore, the grounds for refusal that the mar- 
riage was not contracted freely by the spouses, which was introduced 
in June 2003, was made more strict six months later: if the marriage 
or relationship is between closely related persons, it is assumed to 
doubtful whether the marriage or relationship is established at the will 
of both parties, unless particular reasons indicate otherwise.”” 

In June 2004, further conditions were again introduced into the stat- 
utory rules with regard to reunification with a foreign spouse or part- 
ner. Reunification will not be permitted if the spouse or partner living 
in Denmark has been convicted and given a final sentence of (un)sus- 
pended imprisonment for criminal acts against a spouse or partner 
within the past Io years. 

In the Netherlands, the possibility for third country nationals with a 
permanent residence permit to be united with their spouses in the 
Netherlands have been severely reduced as a result of a series of mea- 
sures creating new barriers for family reunification, such as high fees 
and sharply increased income requirements; more of these measures 
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(integration test to be taken abroad before immigration) are under pre- 
paration. 

In 2004, the income requirement for third country nationals with a 
permanent residence permit and for Dutch citizens for family reunifi- 
cation was raised from 70 per cent to 100 per cent of the standard 
amount of public assistance in case of family reunion and to 120 per 
cent in cases of family formation.” Moreover, а bill is pending in Par- 
liament that introduces a language and integration test abroad. The 
test has to be taken at the Dutch embassies and includes speaking with 
a computer in the Netherlands over the telephone. A visa for family re- 
union with a spouse in the Netherlands will only be granted once the 
test has been passed зиссеза ћу. 2 Both partners are to be 21 years of 
age before admission for family formation is allowed.*° 

The children of persons with a permanent residence permit are en- 
titled to their own permanent residence permit, once they have reached 
the age of 18. This right has been codified in art. 21(4) and (5) of the 
Dutch Aliens Act, whereas previously it was based only on policy rules 
in the Aliens Circular. 

In Sweden, the rules on admission for family reunification were 
changed by the Law 2001:201. A new condition was added: when de- 
ciding on applications for family reunification, the immigration autho- 
rities should take into account whether or not the applicant can be ex- 
pected to behave properly and to live an honest Ше.“ After two years 
(in exceptional cases, even earlier), admitted family members may be 
issued a permanent residence permit if the family relationship still ex- 
ists. Interviews are conducted every six months to verify whether the 
relationship between the partners is still continuing. If the family rela- 
tionship has broken down, the temporary residence permit may still be 
extended if the partner or spouse has a special relationship with Swe- 
den, if the relationship ended due to violence or serious maltreatment 
or on other serious grounds.** Unless one of those exceptions applies, 
the partner may be expelled, even if he or she has held a permanent re- 
sidence permit for decades. Obtaining Swedish nationality is the only 
real guarantee of permanent residence. 


9.2.2 Acquisition of the status 


Acquiring permanent residence status has become more difficult in 
several Member States mainly as a result of longer residence require- 
ments, new or tougher integration conditions and the imposition of 
other barriers. 

The duration of the residence requirement for the permit was extended 
in Denmark (from three to seven years), Finland (from two to four 
years), France (from three to five years) and Italy (from five to six 
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years). A similar change has been announced in the UK (from four to 

five years). Several Member States, however, allow for reduced periods 

of residence for certain categories of long-term residents. 

In Denmark, the seven-year residence requirement, introduced in 
2002, was mitigated in June 2003 by a statutory amendment allowing 
for exceptions to that rule for third country nationals who: 

– have lawfully resided in Denmark for more than the past five years 
with a residence permit issued on the same legal basis for the en- 
tire period; 

– have for the past three years been regularly employed ог self-em- 
ployed in Denmark and are still (self-)employed; 

– have not received social security benefits for the past three years; 
and 

– have acquired substantial affiliation to Danish society. 


If significant circumstances warrant it, a permanent residence permit 
can be issued accordingly to a person who has lawfully resided in Den- 
mark for more than the past three years with a residence permit issued 
on the same legal basis for the entire period and who meets the other 
three conditions mentioned.*? This amendment, apparently, introduces 
a five-year residence requirement for third country nationals with a 
good employment and integration record and a three-year residence re- 
quirement, at the discretion of the authorities. Three years was the 
standard residence requirement in Denmark until 2002. 

The duration of the general residence requirement has been reduced 
in Germany, Greece and Portugal. In Germany, highly qualified immi- 
grants may be granted the permanent status immediately upon admis- 
sion. In Greece, the residence requirement has been reduced consider- 
ably, from fifteen to ten years. The reduction has not resulted in a nota- 
ble increase in the number of permanent residence permits issued, 
despite the fact that a large number of third country nationals have 
been lawfully resident in Greece for a long period. In Portugal, the re- 
quired length of residence for the permanent residence permit was re- 
duced from ten to eight years under the 2003 amendment of the 
Aliens Act. For nationals of Portuguese-speaking countries, the resi- 
dence requirement has been reduced to буе years.*+ 

Reduced residence requirements are in force for certain categories, 
mainly family members of nationals, in Denmark, Finland, France, 
Portugal and Spain. Shorter residence requirements for lawful resi- 
dents with special ties to the country are a feature common to the na- 
tionality laws of many EU Member States. However, with respect to 
the permanent residence status only in the law of a minority of the 
‘old’ Member States. There is no such provision in Directive 2003/ 
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109/EC but it does allow Member States to apply more favourable na- 
tional rules. 

With regard to the length of the residence requirement, a clear trend 
towards convergence is evident during the years under review. In 
1999, in seven Member States, the permanent status was granted after 
a residence period of five years. Three of the four Member States with 
shorter residence requirements in 1999 have extended the require- 
ment: in Finland from two to four years, in France from three to five 
years and, in the UK, an extension from four to five years has been 
proposed by the government2° On the other hand, three Member 
States with residence requirements far longer than five years have con- 
siderably reduced the duration of the requirement in their legislation: 
in Germany from eight to five years, in Greece from fifteen to ten years 
and in Portugal from ten to eight or five years. Only two Member 
States moved in the opposite direction: Denmark increased the resi- 
dence requirement from three to seven years?” and Italy Кот five to 
six years. The result of all these changes is that in eight Member States 
the residence requirement now stands at five years. However, the varia- 
tion among the Member States has been reduced considerably. In 
1999, the length varied from two to fifteen years; in 2004 only be- 
tween four and ten years. Five years of lawful residence is the require- 
ment in art. 4(1) of Directive 2003/109/EC. Five years is also the re- 
quirement for the new permanent residence right in the 2004 Direc- 
tive on the free movement of EU nationals and their family 
members.3® 

In three Member States (Denmark, Finland and the Netherlands), 
obtaining the status was made more difficult by the introduction of 
new conditions on the nature of the residence right before acquisition: 
only residence on the basis of certain temporary residence permits is 
taken into account or, after each interruption of lawful residence, the 
previous lawful residence is disregarded. 

In the Netherlands and the UK, the fees to be paid for an application 
for the permit have been raised considerably. In 2003, the Dutch fee 
for the permanent residence permit was increased to 890 euros, which 
amounts to almost twice the net statutory minimum wage for a worker 
aged eighteen.*? After strong protest in the press and in parliament, 
the fee was reduced to 200 euros in July 2005. The UK also introduced 
a special fee in 2003. Anyone applying to have a new passport en- 
dorsed with the information that the holder has indefinite leave to re- 
main has to pay 155 pounds. As of April 2005, a charge of 500 pounds 
applies to any enquiry concerning the application of the Immigration 
Act made in person to the Home Office rather than enquiring by post. 

In France and the Netherlands, it has been made more difficult for 
certain categories of long-term immigrants to obtain the permanent 
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status, especially for family members of French or Dutch nationals and 
for family members of third country nationals with permanent resi- 
dence status. These categories no longer acquire such a status automa- 
tically. In the Netherlands, the statutory right to permanent residence 
for admitted family members of Dutch nationals and aliens with a per- 
manent residence right under art. 10 of the 1965 Act has been abol- 
ished. Persons holding this statutory right were granted a permanent 
residence permit under the transitional provisions of the new Act. That 
new status can be withdrawn, whilst the former statutory right could 
not be withdrawn by the administration as long as the family members 
lived together. In France, the spouse of a French citizen is entitled to 
the status only after the marriage has lasted for two years, rather than 
after one year. The parents of a French child and the family members 
of a third country national with permanent residence status obtain the 
status after two years of residence, while under previous legislation 
they were granted the permanent status automatically. 


9.2.3 Introduction of language and integration requirement 


In 1999, only one EU Member State (Germany) applied a language re- 
quirement as a condition for obtaining one of the two permanent resi- 
dence statuses. The effect was that 70 per cent of long-term residents 
were granted the less secure permanent permit without a language test 
and only 30 per cent acquired the other, more secure, permanent per- 
mit after passing the language test (Groenendijk, Guild & Barzilay 
2000: 45 and 99). In the five years after 1999, four Member States 
(Austria, Denmark, France and the Netherlands) introduced a similar 
condition into their national law or announced their intention to do so. 
From the reports on those countries, it appears that it is difficult to 
find sufficient public funds to pay for the necessary language training 
and to agree on the content or the level of the required knowledge. 
When more than knowledge of the national language is required, it ap- 
pears problematic to reach a consensus on the essential elements of 
the national identity and their operationalisation in an integration test. 

In 1998, Denmark and the Netherlands introduced rules on (com- 
pulsory) language courses in their legislation on the integration of im- 
migrants from third countries. At that time, the two countries did not 
intend to use language and integration tests as an instrument in regu- 
lating the admission or the status of long-term immigrants in those 
countries. Four years later, in 2002, the idea of using integration tests 
for the latter purpose received the support of a majority in parliament 
in both countries. Integration tests are now used as an instrument of 
selection and as a barrier to admission and to the acquisition of a more 
secure residence status. 
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In Austria, the introduction of the integration agreements in the im- 
migration legislation received much attention from politicians and the 
media. Third country nationals who were admitted to Austria on the 
basis of an establishment permit after January 1998, as well as those 
who have been granted an establishment permit since January 2003, 
have to sign an Integration Agreement (IA), unless they are covered by 
one of the numerous exemptions. The ТА requires that immigrants ac- 
quire a basic knowledge of German within four years after the issue of 
the initial establishment permit. In order to comply with the IA, they 
have to attend a German integration course lasting 100 hours or take a 
specifically designed examination to obtain a German language certifi- 
саїе.*° Non-compliance with the IA may lead to sanctions ranging 
from a financial penalty to loss of the right to residence and expulsion. 

Several large categories of immigrants are exempt from the obliga- 
tion to sign an IA: asylum-seekers and refugees, holders of temporary 
residence permits, EEA and Swiss citizens and their family members, 
family members of Austrian nationals, children under the age of 16, 
persons who cannot reasonably be expected to fulfil the ТА because of 
their advanced age or health, and, finally, persons who can prove suffi- 
cient knowledge of German in a conversation with the authorities or 
by providing an A-r level language certificate." Between January and 
July 2004, roughly 800 immigrants attended a German integration 
course, while 30,500 immigrants were exempt for one of the reasons 
mentioned above.** 

A person issued with an establishment permit is entitled to a certifi- 
cate of establishment, if he or she has signed an IA and complied with 
it and belongs to one of the four following categories: 

г permanently resident in Austria for the past five years and receiving 
a regular income from legal employment; 

2 permanently resident for the past five years and was or is required 
to attend school in Austria; 

з spouse or minor child of a person who holds or fulfils the condi- 
tions for obtaining a certificate of establishment, living with him or 
her in a common household and has had his or her principal resi- 
dence in Austria for the past five years, 

4 family member of an Austrian, EEA or Swiss national with resi- 
dence in Austria for the past two years. 


As a consequence of the many exemptions, only a very small minority 
of all third country nationals has actually been obliged to enter into an 
integration agreement. Moreover, the level of German that can be 
learned in the 100 hours of language training that is only partially sub- 
sidised by the government is fairly modest. New legislation adopted in 
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spring 2005 has extended the numbers of hours and reduced exemp- 
tions. 

In France, the so-called Loi Sarkozy of 2003 introduced a new condi- 
tion: Фимеотаноп républicaine de létranger dans la société francaise’. 
Integration will be judged especially with regard to knowledge of the 
French language and of the principles governing the French Republic. 
The prefect may, before deciding on the application for the permanent 
residence permit, seek the advice of the mayor of the municipality 
where the applicant resides. This new condition does not apply to the 
categories of persons mentioned in art. L 314-11 of the new French Im- 
migration Code, who have a statutory right to the permanent residence 
permit, if lawfully resident in France. The main categories exempt 
from the integration test are: third country nationals married for two 
years to a French national and foreign children under the age of 21 
who have French parents and officially recognised refugees. Neither 
does the new requirement apply to the only remaining category with a 
statutory right to the permanent status without the requirement of law- 
ful residence in France: children born in France to non-French parents 
who, upon reaching the age of eighteen, have their habitual residence 
in France and have lived in France since their eleventh birthday for 
more than five years (art. L 314-12). This category of second generation 
immigrants is also entitled to opt for French nationality.*+ 

In January 2005, a new provision on the intégration républicaine was 
inserted into the Family Code. It provides for a contract on integration 
to be signed both by new immigrants and by those already established 
in France. The exact level of knowledge of the French language and 
other requirements are to be specified in a decree. This provision will 
enter into force on 1 January 2006.4 The integration requirement was 
introduced without a clear idea about the content of the requirement. 
The rules specifying the requirement had yet to be adopted eighteen 
months after the requirement was introduced in the immigration legis- 
lation. 

In Germany, the language requirement for the permanent residence 
permit has become stricter. The previous condition of ‘speaking and 
understanding the German language in a basic manner’, has been re- 
placed by ‘sufficient knowledge of the German language’. A new inte- 
gration condition was also added: basic knowledge of the legal and so- 
cial system and the German way of іе. Both conditions are met if 
the person passes the test at the end of the compulsory integration 
course for new immigrants, provided for in § 43-45 of the Residence 
Act of 2004. Persons with physical, intellectual or mental limitations 
may be exempt from this condition. 

The issue of who should bear the costs of the integration courses, 
the federal government or the Ldnder, became one of the central issues 
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in the final part of the debate on the German Zuwanderungsgesetz. It 
appears that the available means will only be enough for language 
training to allow a select group of immigrants to reach a fairly limited 
level of German. In the Netherlands, a centre-right government in- 
tends to solve this problem by shifting the cost of the language training 
to the immigrants and shifting the responsibility for the availability of 
adequate training to the market. In France, the integration test was in- 
troduced during the parliamentary debate on the revision of the immi- 
gration law in 2003. After the adoption of the bill, the function and 
content of the test became a subject of debate. Should it be primarily a 
barrier to acquisition of the status or a means of supporting integra- 
tion? The Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Social Affairs 
voiced quite different opinions on this issue. The debate on the content 
of the test took more than eighteen months and the introduction of the 
test was postponed until January 2006. In the mean time, the applica- 
tion of the integration condition was left, in practice, to the discretion 
of the préfets and their administrations. 

In Austria and France, close family members of nationals of those 
countries are exempt from the integration test. In Denmark and the 
Netherlands, spouses of nationals – a category usually granted privi- 
leged treatment in the immigration law rules on denizens or in nation- 
ality law – also have to pass the integration test. In those two countries, 
the politicians apparently no longer have confidence in the abilities of 
their own nationals to help with the integration into society of their for- 
eign spouses. It might also be an indication that the aim of reducing 
immigration or preventing settled immigrants from acquiring a stron- 
ger status, in those two countries, carries more weight than the integra- 
tion of long-term immigrants. In both countries, family members of 
nationals who acquired nationality by naturalisation will probably be 
the largest group to have to take the integration test. 


9.2.4 Loss of the status 


In seven Member States, new grounds for withdrawal of the perma- 
nent residence status and removal of long-term residents from the 
country have been introduced into immigration legislation. This oc- 
curred in Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain 
and Sweden. In most cases, these changes were introduced as part of a 
legislative programme aimed at reducing or preventing terrorism or 
upon implementation of the Schengen acquis or of the EC Directive 
on the mutual recognition of expulsion decisions.*7 

Legislative measures against terrorism were the grounds for amending 
the statutory rules on loss of the status in Denmark, Finland, France 
and Germany. 
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In Denmark, the possibility of issuing an expulsion order irrespec- 
tive of the actual duration of imprisonment has been extended to cover 
more provisions of the Penal Code, such as crimes against the autono- 
my and security of the state, crimes against the constitution and the 
supreme state authorities, the crime of endangering people’s lives 
through the pollution of drinking water reservoirs, the crime of poison- 
ing goods on the market, possessing or trading in particularly danger- 
ous weapons, female circumcision and particularly serious cases of 
handling stolen goods.** 

In Finland, the previous grounds for deportation (espionage or ille- 
gal intelligence activity) have been replaced by more generally worded 
grounds: that the person engages in activities that might endanger Fin- 
land’s national security.49 

In France, protection from expulsion does not apply if the deporta- 
tion is considered urgently necessary for reasons of state security or 
public security. The Loi Sarkozy of 2003 added a new exception: depor- 
tation is also possible if the person’s behaviour has been detrimental to 
fundamental state interests, if the acts in question are related to activ- 
ities of a terrorist character or involve incitement to racial discrimina- 
tion, hate or violence against a group of persons on the grounds of 
their origin or religion. 

In Germany, several new grounds for loss of the status and expul- 
sion from the country have been introduced. Most of these grounds 
are related to the ‘fight against terrorism’.°° 

Moreover, before a settlement permit is issued, a routine check will 
be performed into the applicant’s record with the secret service (Verfas- 
sungsschutz) >" 

Implementation of the Schengen acquis or the EC Directive on the mu- 
tual recognition of expulsion decisions resulted in extension of the 
grounds for loss of the status in three Scandinavian Member States – 
Denmark, Finland and Sweden. 

In Denmark, several new grounds for the revocation of a permanent 
residence permit have been introduced through the immigration Act: 
(a) a third country national has been registered in the Schengen Infor- 
mation System as undesirable due to circumstances which, in Den- 
mark, could have entailed expulsion;* and (b) an administrative 
authority in another Schengen state or in a state with connections to 
the EU has made a final decision about the expulsion of that person 
based on circumstances which, in Denmark, could have entailed expul- 
sion under certain provisions of the Aliens Act.” If the decision was 
reached following a criminal offence, the permit can only be revoked if 
the person has been convicted of a crime which may result in a sen- 
tence of at least one year of imprisonment in the country in question. 
These grounds for revocation of the permit do not apply if the person 
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is a family member of an EU national who has made use of the right 
of freedom of movement.** 

In Finland, new grounds for withdrawal have been introduced: a re- 
quest from another Schengen State on the grounds that the person has 
been banned from entering that state or has been expelled from the 
Schengen area for having committed a criminal offence carrying a 
minimum statutory punishment of one year of imprisonment or more, 
or for engaging in activities that may endanger the national security or 
foreign relations of that Schengen state, or if his or her behaviour con- 
stitutes a danger to the safety of others.” 

In Sweden, new grounds for withdrawal of a permanent residence 
permit have been introduced: if the third country national is registered 
on a list of prohibited persons or in the Schengen Information System 
and if the grounds are sufficiently serious.°° As a result of the imple- 
mentation of the EC Directive on the mutual recognition of expulsion 
decisions, an expulsion decision by another Member State, Norway or 
Iceland, may also be grounds for withdrawal of the permit. In those 
cases, the permit can only be withdrawn following consultation with 
the other state that made the expulsion decision.>” 

In France, a change in the opposite direction took place. The political 
campaign run by a group of NGO’s and a few MPs against ‘la double 
реше – the double punishment of immigrants who, after having 
served a criminal sentence, are also threatened with expulsion or other 
administrative sanctions in relation to the same offence – resulted in a 
clear reduction in the possibilities for the expulsion of long-term immi- 
grants on the grounds of a criminal conviction under the Loi Sarkozy. 

In Denmark, the protection from expulsion was reduced by deleting 
from the Aliens Act the explicit reference to the duration of the alien's 
stay in Denmark and to the entry of the alien into Denmark as a child 
or very young person as relevant circumstances, to be taken into con- 
sideration when making decisions on expulsion. The reason given for 
this amendment was that the section applies to the withdrawal of both 
temporary and permanent residence permits. The government stated 
that the fact that the residence requirement for a permanent permit 
was being raised to seven years did not imply that withdrawal of a per- 
mit or expulsion should no longer be possible after those seven years. 
The decisive factor should be whether the alien’s ties were such that 
withdrawal of the permit or expulsion should no longer take place. It 
was further stated that such decisions could only be taken if this would 
be compatible with Denmark’s international obligations, including the 
ECHR. 

In Sweden, the rules on some of the grounds for loss of the perma- 
nent residence status were monitored more often or applied more 
strictly. It was reported that the existing rule on withdrawal of a perma- 
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nent residence permit in cases of temporary absence from the country 
was applied, irrespective of the duration of lawful residence. The case 
of the withdrawal of the permit on these grounds from a man who had 
lived in Sweden for 40 years and whose whole family, spouse, children 
and grand-children were living in that country received a great deal of 
media attention. 

These new grounds for withdrawal of a permanent resident permit 
and for expulsion may, in practice, be applied in only a very small 
number of cases. Since the introduction of the changes to the immigra- 
tion legislation and the few cases where those new powers are actually 
used often receive attention both in the general media and within im- 
migrant groups, this attention may well lead to widespread feelings of 
insecurity and a fear of exclusion among long-term immigrants. 


9.2.5 Effects of Directive 2003/109/EC on the status of long-term resident 
third country nationals 


In July 2005, six months before the end of the two-year period for 
transposition of the Directive, none of the fifteen Member States had 
adapted their national immigration legislation to the requirements of 
the Directive. 

Nevertheless, the Directive was already affecting the national legisla- 
tion, even before it was adopted. During the negotiations on the Direc- 
tive, several Member States tried to amend the Commission's proposal 
in order to insert clauses to make the Directive compatible with their 
existing national legislation, to minimise the need for future changes 
or to create room for announced or intended changes in their national 
laws (De Bruycker 2005; Groenendijk 2005; Groenendijk & Minder- 
houd 2003; Hailbronner 2004c; Peers 2004). In several Member 
States, the national rules on permanent residence status were adapted 
pending the negotiations on the Directive. In France, the language and 
integration condition, previously unknown in French immigration law, 
was introduced by the Loi Sarkozy even before the adoption of Directive 
2003/109/EC, when the possibility for Member States to introduce 
such a requirement had been codified by an amendment to art. 5 of 
the Directive, that had just been agreed in the Council bodies. 

The debate on the Zuwanderungsgesetz in Germany during the period 
2002-2004 influenced the negotiations on and content of Directive 
2003/109/EC. The discussions on the proposal for the new law that in- 
troduced the extended language and social knowledge conditions and 
the compulsory integration course for new immigrants apparently in- 
fluenced the German position during negotiations on that Directive. 
The references to national legislation on integration conditions or inte- 
gration measures in art. 5 and art. 15 of the Directive were the result of 
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proposals made by Austria, Germany and the Netherlands. The Dutch 
government, in 2004, announced the introduction of a language and 
integration test as a new requirement for the permanent status. The in- 
troduction of this new condition was explicitly justified with reference 
to Directive 2003/109/EC. 

The change in the permitted periods of absence from Spain intro- 
duced by the Decree of December 2004 brought Spanish immigration 
legislation more closely into line with the comparable provisions of Di- 
rective 2003/109/EC. 

The move towards a five-year residence requirement in several Mem- 
ber States in recent years is probably yet another indication of the in- 
fluence of the Directive, even before its adoption. Community law 
tends to reduce the discrepancy between the national laws of the Mem- 
ber States. It makes Member States aware of the extremism of certain 
national rules and supports proponents of less extreme rules. 

The recent proposal by the British government to extend the resi- 
dence requirement from four to five years is an indication that the Di- 
rective may be influencing the national legislation of Member States 
that did not participate in its adoption and are thus under no legal obli- 
gation to implement the Directive. On the other hand, it is clear that 
another Member State that is not bound by the Directive (Denmark) in- 
troduced a range of measures into its immigration legislation, during 
the five-year period under review, that would be not compatible with 
the Long-Term Residence Directive or the Family Reunion Directive. 

The report on Greece illustrates the potential effect of Directive 
2003/109/EC. In 2004, approximately 300 foreign nationals had a per- 
manent residence permit under current Greek immigration legislation. 
In 2005, a discussion began on the position of long-term resident third 
country nationals in Greece, in relation to the implementation of the 
Directive. It has been estimated that about 200,000 long-term immi- 
grants could be entitled to the long-term resident status under the Di- 
теснуе 55 

How many long-term immigrants will actually be granted the new 
status will depend to a large extent on whether Member States will de- 
cide to introduce an integration test, as they are allowed to do under 
art. 5(2) of the Directive, and on the level of knowledge that will be re- 
quired. 


9.3 Conclusions 
During the period under review (2000-2004), a major revision of the 


existing immigration legislation occurred in seven of the fifteen ‘old’ 
Member States: Denmark (in 2002, 2003 and 2004), Finland (2004), 
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France (2003), Germany (2004), Italy (2002), the Netherlands (2001) 
and Spain (2000, 2003). 

Some of the rules on the permanent residence permit were changed 
but, generally, the status remained in place in most Member States. 
The far-reaching changes in Denmark are the exception to this rule. 
Fewer, yet significant, changes occurred in Austria in spring 2005. Few 
or no changes to the relevant rules were observed in Belgium, Ireland, 
Luxembourg or the UK. Plans for a complete revision of the immigra- 
tion legislation are under preparation in two Member States: Greece 
and Ireland. 

The most important changes in the relevant immigration legislation 
relate to the acquisition and loss of the permanent residence status. 
The rights attached to the status remained relatively constant apart from 
extensions of voting rights in Portugal, Luxembourg and Belgium. 
Only minor changes to those rights occurred in a few Member States. 
Most of the changes implied granting more rights to third country na- 
tionals holding the status. 

An extension of the rights attached to the status occurred in Austria 
and Germany (permit-free access to employment for certain categories 
in both countries), Luxembourg and Belgium (active voting rights in lo- 
cal elections and facilitation of naturalisation), Finland (more access to 
educational grants) and Portugal (voting rights in local elections). 

A reduction in the rights of third country nationals with permanent 
resident status occurred mainly as a result of the introduction of new 
restrictions on the right to family reunification in Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Spain and Sweden. 

Whilst the package of rights attached to the status remained almost 
constant, the possibilities for acquiring the status and the chances of losing 
the status altered considerably. Generally, after 2000 in the majority of 
the Member States, either access to the permanent residence status be- 
came more difficult with the introduction of new conditions and practi- 
cal barriers, or new grounds for losing the status were introduced. This 
makes it clear that there is no natural or unavoidable trend towards 
granting a more secure status to long-term residents. Under changed 
political circumstances, the trend may well be reversed and access to 
the permanent status restricted. 

In particular, Denmark stands out as a country where access to the 
permanent status was restricted. There has been a surprisingly rapid 
series of changes to Danish immigration law since 2002. From a coun- 
try with one of the most liberal systems regarding the treatment of 
settled third country nationals, within a few years Denmark developed 
into a country with the strictest rules, both regarding family reunifica- 
tion and regarding the status of permanent residents from third coun- 
tries. It is clear that most of the more extreme new statutory rules 
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could only be enacted because Denmark, under its Protocol to the Am- 
sterdam Treaty, is not bound by the new rules on immigration and asy- 
lum, adopted on the basis of Title IV of the EC Treaty. Several rules in- 
troduced in Denmark in recent years, such as the seven-year residence 
requirement for the permanent residence permit, the minimum age 
condition of 24 and the ten-year residence requirement for reunifica- 
tion with spouses, would clearly be incompatible with Directive 2003/ 
109/EC on the status of long-term resident third country nationals or 
with Directive 2003/86/EC on the right to family reunification. Even 
without these external restrictions, some of the more extreme statutory 
measures have been changed or mitigated by another amendment to 
the Aliens Act within six or twelve months of their adoption. 

As regards the permanent resident status, the general tendency over 
the past three years has been to make it more difficult to obtain and 
more easy to lose the status. Apart from the right to family reunifica- 
tion, however, the rights attached to the status appear generally to have 
remained unchanged. The other exception to this trend is the reduc- 
tion of the protection from expulsion after long lawful residence in 
Denmark. Deleting the explicit references in the Aliens Act to ‘the 
duration of the aliens residence in Denmark’ and ‘whether the alien 
came to Denmark as a child or very young person’ as relevant circum- 
stances in expulsion cases, can hardly be considered an incentive for 
the national courts and immigration authorities to ensure that their de- 
cisions are in conformity with the case law of the European Court of 
Human Rights on art. 8 ECHR. The recent abolition of the absolute 
protection from expulsion of immigrant children born in Austria illus- 
trates that a similar development also occurred elsewhere in the EU. 

Passing a language test has traditionally been one of the conditions 
for naturalisation in many (but not all) Member States. Until recently, 
this condition was absent from the immigration legislation of the 
Member States, except Germany. From the historical overview in the 
introduction to this Chapter, it appeared that the constant feature, 
when drafting European rules on denizens in the second half of the 
last century, was the assumption that granting secure residence and 
equal treatment will stimulate the integration of long-term non-citizen 
immigrants in the country of residence. Recently, in some Member 
States, the correlation between secure status and integration has been 
turned around: integration has become a condition for the denizen sta- 
tus (Groenendijk 2004). ‘Le lien entre intégration et stabilité du séjour se 
trouve ainsi inversé par rapport a la logique qui avait présidé a la création 
de la carte de résident en 1984...’ (Lochak 2004: 3).°? 

From the German experience discussed in section 9.2.3, we may 
learn that a language test can effectively block access to the secure resi- 
dence status for the majority of long-term immigrants. If the Member 
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States decided to introduce an explicit integration condition alongside 
the implicit integration condition of the residence requirement, this 
could dramatically reduce the number of long-term immigrants from 
third countries who will be able to acquire the status (Boelaert-Suomi- 
nen 2005: 1023 and 1050). That development has been aptly para- 
phrased by Danielle Lochak (2004): ‘L'intégration alibi de la précarisa- 
tion’. Integration will then become an alibi for increasing insecurity 
among long-term immigrants. 

So far, Directive 2003/109/EC appears to have had the more ‘per- 
verse’ effect of scaling down (making access more difficult) rather than 
levering up the protection (by facilitating access to the status) of third 
country nationals. The first tendencies were observed in Germany, 
France, the Netherlands and the UK while, until summer 2005, the 
second tendency was visible only in Spain. 

In 1999, we observed that the data on long-term residents available 
for four countries (Austria, Germany, France and the Netherlands) indi- 
cated that approximately 50 per cent or more of the registered third 
country nationals had a permanent or long-term residence permit 
(Groenendijk, Guild & Barzilay 2000: 100). More recent figures indi- 
cate that the share of long-term residents among the foreign popula- 
tion has increased. At the end of 1998, two thirds of the foreign resi- 
dents in Germany had been living in the country for six years or more 
(Groenendijk, Guild & Barzilay 2000: 45). By the end of 2004 two 
thirds of the foreign nationals had been living in Germany for eight 
years ог more.°° This illustrates the growing importance of the deni- 
zen status in Europe. 

We do not have systematic information on how the immigrants con- 
cerned perceive this status. Do they see it as a stepping stone on the way 
to nationality or as a discriminatory form of second-class citizenship? 
In Member States where this status was easily accessible, once the resi- 
dence requirement was met, very large numbers of third country na- 
tionals have been granted denizen status: hundreds of thousands to 
several million non-nationals in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands and the UK. This is an obvious indication that these 
immigrants saw acquisition of this status as a positive step, even if 
many did not consider applying for naturalisation an attractive next 
step. In states where access to the nationality is going to be effectively 
blocked for a large proportion of the immigrant population, as appears 
to be the case in the Netherlands following the recent changes to 
Dutch nationality law, immigrants may well tend to perceive denizen- 
ship as a second-class citizenship. This tendency will be reinforced if 
the same Member States – in addition to blocking access to nationality 
– also make it hard to acquire the denizenship status in law or in prac- 
tice. 
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The development of the denizen status in most of the ‘old’ Member 
States since the early 1980s and the codification of the status in Direc- 
tive 2003/109/EC create two dilemmas for the concept of Union citizen- 
ship. The first dilemma is how to justify the remaining differences be- 
tween the rights attached both statuses. Why are certain rights granted 
to Union citizens but withheld from third country nationals? Is there 
sufficient justification for granting certain rights to Union citizens im- 
mediately after they have used their freedom of movement by migrat- 
ing from one Member State to another, while excluding third country 
nationals from those rights even after five years of lawful residence in 
the country (e.g. voting rights at local level or access to certain jobs in 
the public sector)? Other examples of discrepancy in treatment can be 
found in art. 11 of the Directive that contains a general equal treatment 
provision granting denizens the same treatment as nationals in many 
areas but, at the same time, allowing Member States to make excep- 
tions to that principle in certain areas. This dilemma was evident dur- 
ing the negotiations on the Directive, when the negotiators had to im- 
plement the instruction of the European Council in Tampere to make 
‘a set of uniform rights which are as near as possible to those enjoyed 
by EU citizens’. The negotiators chose to find practical ad hoc compro- 
mises rather than devise or follow a general line or principle (Halleskov 
2005). The latter would have obliged them to rethink the concepts of 
nationality and state sovereignty. 

The second dilemma relates to differences in treatment between 
third country national denizens and the nationals of the country of re- 
sidence. Under EC free movement law, certain rights are granted only 
to Union citizens who have actually used their freedom of movement 
and not to Union citizens who remain in the country of their national- 
ity. For example, there are EC rules on the right to family reunification 
for EU migrants and, since 2003, EC rules on family reunification for 
resident third country nationals, but the family reunification of Union 
citizens who have not used their freedom of movement remains sub- 
ject to national law. The relevant national rules for nationals may be 
stricter than the EC rules for denizens. Is there sufficient justification 
for this situation of ‘reverse discrimination’, i.e. for according certain 
Union citizens worse treatment than denizens? 


Notes 


т Iam grateful to the national experts of the NATAC project апа to Yves Pascouau 
(University of Pau at Bayonne) who kindly provided the information that formed the 
basis for the analysis in this chapter. A more extensive description of all relevant 
changes in the relevant national laws of the fifteen old Member States during 2000- 
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2004 can be found in the extended version of this chapter available under www. 
imiscoe.org/natac. 

Art. Ш of the 1701 Act stipulated: no person born out of the Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging (although he be 
naturalized or made a denizen, except such as are born of English parents) shall be 
capable to be of the Privy Council, or a member of either House of Parliament, or to 
enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil or military, or to have any grant of 
lands, tenements or hereditaments from the Crown, to himself or to any other or 
others in trust for him. Bauböck (1994: 65) pointed out that the term had already 
been used by John Locke. 

Seven Council of Europe Member States, Denmark, Greece, Ireland, Norway, 
Sweden, Turkey and the UK, ratified the Convention on Establishment (long) before 
they entered the EC or the EEA in order to acquire a higher level of protection for 
their nationals living and working in the EC and in other states party to the 
Convention. 

Art. 7 of Directive 68/360/EEC. 

See the judgements Sotgiu [1974] ECR 153, Royer [1976] ECR 497 and Bouchereau 


[1977] ECR 1999. 

OJ 1976 С 34/2. 

On ће role of the CCMWE, see Groenendijk 1994. 

Recommendation 1082(1988) adopted by the Parliamentary Assembly on 30 June 
1988. 

C-192/89 Sevince [1990] ECR 1-3461. 

Moustaquim v. Belgium, 26 March 1992, Series A no. 234. 

In a separate opinion in one of the first in a long line of judgements of the ECrtHR 
on the expulsion of third country nationals with long-term residence, Judge Pettiti 
made it clear that in the end the Member States would have to decide on common 
rules concerning the expulsion of denizens and could not leave that job to the courts, 
EcrtHR, 13 July 1995, Nasri v. France, Series A-320B. 

The Convention was adopted on 5 February 1992. By July 2005, the Convention had 
been ratified by Albania, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Sweden. 

Resolution of 4 March 1996, ОЈ 1996, С 80/2. 

Recommendation (2000)15 adopted by the Committee of Ministers on 13 September 
2000. See Groenendijk, Guild & Dogan 1998 and Recommendation 1504(2001) of 
the Parliamentary Assembly on the protection of long-term residents against 
expulsion. 

Art. 32-35 of the proposal published on 30 July 1997, OJ 1997 С 337/9. For an 
analysis of this proposal see Peers 1999. 

Art. 63(3) and 63(4) of the EC Treaty. 

This summary of the Tampere Conclusions is quoted form the second recital of 
Directive 2003/ 109/EC. 

European Council, Tampere Presidency Conclusions, SN 200/99, Brussels 16 
October 1999. 

COM (2001)127 of 13 March 20o1and OJ 2001 С 240E/79. 

Council Directive 2003/109/EC of 25 November 2003, OJ 2004 L 16/44. Denmark, 
Ireland and the UK did not take part in the adoption of this Directive. 

For a detailed discussion of the Directive, see Peers 2004; Hailbronner 2004; 
Boelaert-Suominen 2005; Carrera 2005; Halleskov 2005; Handoll 2005. 

Art. 26 of Directive 2003/109/EC. 

Art. 8(4) and 8(5) of the Belgian Constitution as amended by the Act of 11 December 


1998. 
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Belgisch Staatsblad of 23 April 2004. 

Section 9(1) Aliens Act as amended by Act no. 365 of 6 June 2002. 

Section 9(2) to Section 9(9) Aliens Act as amended by Act no. 365 of 6 June 2002. 
Sections 9(7) and 9(8) Aliens Act as amended by Act no. 1204 of 27 December 2003. 
Art. 3.74 Aliens Decree as amended by Royal Decree of 29 September 2004, 
Staatsblad 2004, no. 496. 

Tweede Kamer 29700. 

Art. 3.14 and art. 3.15 Aliens Decree. 

Chapter 2, art. 4:7, para. 1-2, subsections 1-2 and 4 of the Aliens Act as amended by 
the Law 2001: 201. 

Chapter 2, art. 4d and 4e of the Aliens Act as amended by the Law 2000: 292. 
Sections 11(4) and 11(5) Aliens Act as amended by the Act no. 425 of то June 2003. 
Art. 85 of the 1998 Aliens Act as amended by the Decree-Law 34/2003. 

Art. 13 of Directive 2003/109/EC. 

Migration News Sheet, August 2005, p. 6. 

As a result of the recent amendments of the Danish Aliens Act the residence 
requirement in case of criminal convictions of a long-term resident may be extended 
even up to 22 years. 

Art. 16(1) and art. 28(2) of Directive 2004/38/EC. 

Art. 3.34(2) of the Aliens Regulation. 

§ 50d of the Act and the Verordnung Integrationsvereinbarung, Bundesgesetzblatt П 
of 20 September 2002 no. 338, p. 2427. 

§ 50b of the Act. 

Der Standard, 8 February 2005. 

Art. І 314-2 and L 314-10 Code de entrée et le séjour des étrangers et du droit 
dasile. 

Art. 21-7 of the Code Civile. 

Art. І 117-1 of the Code de Faction sociale et des familles, inserted by Act no.2005-32 
of 18 January 2005, JORF 19 January 2005. 

See ||| 9(7) and 9(8) of the Residence Act 2004. 

Directive 2001/40/EC of 28 May 2001, OJ 2001, L 149/34. 

Section 22(1)(6) Aliens Act. 

Section 149 of the Aliens Act. 

Paras. 53-55 of the Residence Act 2004. 

See § 73(2) of the Residence Act. 

Sections 19(2) and (3) of the Aliens Act. 

Sections 22-25 or 25а(1) or 25a(2)(3) of the Aliens Act 

Section 19(4) of the Aliens Act. 

Section 58 of the Aliens Act 

Chapter 2, art. 10 of the Aliens Act as amended by Law 2000: 344 and Law 2000: 
351. 

Chapter 2, art. тоа of the Aliens Act as amended by Law 2002: 865; Chapter. 2, art. 
12 of the Aliens Act. 

Migration News Sheet, February 2005, p. 4. 

‘The link between integration and security of residence is thus reversed compared to 
the logic governing the creation of the residence card in 1984.’ 

Migration und Bevölkerung, June 2005, р. I. 


10 The status of quasi-citizenship in EU member 
states: Why some states have ‘almost-citizens”’ 


Kees Groenendijk 


10.1 Definition and research questions 


The term denizen was introduced long ago to describe a status roughly 
halfway between a citizen and a non-citizen. Baubéck (1994) referred 
to the fact that the term had already been used by John Locke. The 
Swedish political scientist Thomas Hammar was the first to use this 
term to describe the status of the migrant workers who came to Wes- 
tern and Northern Europe in the 1960s and 1970s for temporary em- 
ployment or in order to find protection, but who, ten or twenty years la- 
ter, were still resident in their country of immigration (Hammar 
1990). In most of those countries, these immigrants were granted free 
access to the labour market, equal rights under the social security sys- 
tem compared to nationals of that country, and they were protected 
from sudden expulsion from the country. In several countries they 
were also granted the right to participate in local elections. From a le- 
gal perspective, these immigrants were still aliens, non-citizens. From 
a social or political perspective, they had obtained a status equal or si- 
milar to that of a citizen. The term ‘denizen’ elegantly described their 
status halfway between the ‘real’ non-citizen and the citizen. 

In an earlier study, we identified the status of another category of 
non-citizens, even more similar to citizenship than the denizen (Groe- 
nendijk 1996). These non-citizens were treated almost as citizens, but 
for some reason not granted full citizenship by their country of resi- 
dence. For this status of ‘almost citizenship’ we coined the term quasi- 
citizenship. We mentioned two examples, the status of displaced per- 
sons in post-war Germany under the Act of 1951* and the status of Mo- 
luccan immigrants in the Netherlands under their special 1976 Status 
Act. The status of such groups has been recognized in international 
law. One of the exclusion clauses of the 1951 Refugee Convention, art. 
г Е, states: ‘This Convention shall not apply to a person who is recog- 
nized by the competent authorities of the country in which he has ta- 
ken residence as having the rights and obligations which are attached 
to the possession of the nationality of that country.’ 

The purpose of this clause was to exclude the post-war ethnic Ger- 
man refugees who had found refugee in Germany, but it was drafted 
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in general terms with the intention of also excluding other groups in a 
similar position from the coverage of the Refugee Convention (Grahl- 
Madsen 1966:265). A similar general clause excluding quasi-citizens 
from acquisition of refugee status is to be found in the 2004 EC Refu- 
gee Status Directive. 

A comparative study on granting and withholding nationality in the 
Member States of the European Union, which takes a closer and more 
systematic look at the prevalence and use of the quasi-citizenship sta- 
tus, granting almost but not (yet) full citizenship rights, might give us 
some insight in the motives that influence nationality law and policy of 
the member states. 

For the purposes of this study, quasi-citizenship is defined as a status 
of enhanced denizenship that entails almost the same rights as those 
enjoyed by resident nationals, including voting rights at some level (10- 
cal or national) or access to public office and full protection from expul- 
sion. While the extent to which equal rights are approximated may 
vary, full protection from expulsion is a necessary (but not sufficient) 
criterion for quasi-citizenship. 

Both denizens and quasi-citizens enjoy almost equal rights as na- 
tionals. The right to remain in the country, the right to vote in parlia- 
mentary or presidential elections and access to public office are gener- 
ally regarded as exclusive privileges of citizenship. However, without 
the right to enter, stay in and return to the country and the certainty 
that one cannot be expelled, the right to vote and access to public office 
are only conditional. Expulsion will effectively end the enjoyment of 
those rights and of most other political, economic and social rights in 
the former country of residence. 

We explicitly excluded from our survey aliens with a permanent resi- 
dence permit, those with refugee status under the Geneva Convention 
and EU nationals residing in another Member State. None of those 
three statuses grants absolute protection from expulsion or the right to 
vote in national elections. Since we are focussing on a status that is 
granted to certain categories of non-citizens, we also excluded the sta- 
tus of persons who are protected from expulsion under international 
human rights treaties, such as art. 3 ECHR. Their protection from ex- 
pulsion, generally, is based on an evaluation of their individual situa- 
tion rather than on their membership of a certain group. Moreover, re- 
jected asylum-seekers who are protected from expulsion by art. 3 
ECHR are rarely granted almost the same rights as the nationals of the 
country. 

Our main questions are: in which EU countries has a quasi-citizen 
status been created and for which groups? Are they residents of the 
country or persons living abroad? When was the status created and 
what were the reasons for creating this special status rather than grant- 
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ing full citizenship? How is the status acquired and how is it lost? 
Which rights are attached to the status and which essential citizenship 
rights are withheld from this group? Finally, we want to know why this 
group has been defined as close to the nationals of the country of resi- 
dence and how is this closeness defined? 


10.2 Commonness and diversity 


We had expected that the creation of a quasi-citizenship status would 
be related to either the colonial history or the migration history of the 
states concerned, migration being an essential element of the colonial 
domination of the metropolis over the population of the colony. Thus, 
we were surprised to find that in some EU States with a long colonial 
history (Belgium and Spain) no such status is known, whilst quasi-citi- 
zenship in other Member States is created for reasons that have little 
or nothing to do with the country’s colonial past (Austria, France and 
the Netherlands). Some EU States grant full protection from expulsion 
and the same treatment as citizens to non-citizen minors resident in 
the country. We will discuss the question whether this treatment can 
be qualified as quasi-citizenship after the description of the relevant na- 
tional rules. 

From our survey it appears that, in 2005 in eight of the fifteen ‘old’ 
EU Member States, a form of quasi-citizenship or statutory protection 
of non-citizen minors was in force. We will first give a short descrip- 
tion of the status and its creation for each of these States and then pro- 
ceed with an analysis in order to answer our questions. 


10.2.1 Austria 


After a general revision of Austrian immigration legislation, in 1997 
the new Aliens Act (Fremdengesetz) included a provision granting law- 
fully settled foreign nationals full protection from expulsion if they had 
grown up in Austria from an early age, had spent half of their life in 
Austria and had been lawfully settled in the country for the previous 
three years.* The aim of this clause was to grant the children of immi- 
grants security of residence in order to facilitate their integration into 
Austrian society. According to the case law of the Austrian Administra- 
tive Court, children born in Austria or below the age of three at the 
time of immigration are to be considered having grown up in Austria 
and hence are covered by the protection of this statutory provision. 
Since many immigrants from Turkey or from the former Yugoslavia 
have already been living in Austria for several decades and many of 
their children were born in the country, a considerable number of for- 
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eign nationals resident in Austria enjoyed the status granted by this 
statutory provision. Reliable data on the number of persons with this 
status are not available. In summer 2005 a new Aliens Police Law 
(Fremdenpolizeigesetz) was adopted that removed absolute protection 
from expulsion from the Austrian immigration legislation. From 2006 
onwards it will again be possible to expel the children of immigrants 
who have grown up in Austria if they have been sentenced to two years 
in prison or have committed certain serious offences.’ The question of 
whether the status of second generation children between 1998 and 
2005 should qualify as quasi-citizenship, since full protection from ex- 
pulsion did not come with almost identical rights to nationals in many 
other areas of law, will be discussed below. 


10.2.2 Denmark 


When Iceland gained its independence in 1918, Icelandic nationals in 
Denmark and Danish nationals in Iceland were granted equal rights 
under the legislation regarding the Danish-Icelandic Federation. This 
status was confirmed in the Constitutional Act of 1920.7 Following a 
referendum in Iceland in 1944, the federation was discontinued that 
year. In Denmark, however, the Act on the Federation was not repealed 
until in 195о. The Act repealing the Federation stipulated that Icelan- 
dic nationals with habitual residence in Denmark on 6 March 1946 or 
for ten years before that date retained the right to live or to take up re- 
sidence in Denmark and would enjoy the same rights as Danish na- 
tionals. Section 87 of the present Danish Constitution confirms that 
these Icelandic nationals have the constitutional rights associated with 
Danish nationality, including voting rights in national elections. It is 
estimated that fewer than 40 Icelandic nationals still enjoy this form of 
quasi-citizenship. 


10.2.3 France 


For several decades French immigration legislation has incorporated a 
rule granting absolute protection from expulsion to minor children 
who do not hold French nationality. The administration may order the 
expulsion of the child’s parents, but foreign children under 18 years of 
age can not be forcibly removed from France. This rule was introduced 
into French immigration legislation in 1981. Currently, the relevant 
provision is art. І 521-4 of the new Code de ГЕпітёе et du Séjour des 
Etrangers et du Droit d’Asile of November 2004.9 Minor children до not 
have voting rights in local, regional or national elections, but they will 
be granted the same treatment as French nationals in most other re- 
spects. Some of these children acquire French nationality automatically 
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once they come of age. We defer the question whether their status can 
be qualified as a form of quasi-citizenship. 


10.2.4 Greece 


Greek legislation provides for a special status of non-citizens qualified 
as persons of Greek descent (Omogenous).The status is granted to 
members of Greek minorities and Greek emigrants abroad, but the 
persons holding this status may also enjoy its rights, provided they re- 
side in Greece. The term ‘homogeneis’ first appeared in Greek national- 
ity law in 1856, providing for facilitated naturalisation of homogeneis na- 
tionals of other соџпітіеѕ.'? The term has clear religious connotations, 
since only orthodox Christians, who are (distant) descendants of Greek 
nationals and behave in a way that expresses Greek national conscious- 
ness, can acquire this status. The special status of homogeneis, with re- 
lated documents confirming residence rights in Greece, was first 
granted to the Greek minorities of Turkey and Albania. Members of 
the Greek minority in Albania who moved to Greece in the 19408 ac- 
quired this status. The same applies to members of the Greek minority 
who were gradually leaving the European part of Turkey for Greece 
from the mid-1950s. The vast majority of both groups acquired Greek 
nationality in the 1990s through a simplified procedure. In the dec- 
ades before 1990, they were unable to acquire Greek nationality, 
mainly because the Greek government did not want to formally ac- 
knowledge the often involuntary ‘return’ of these persons of Greek des- 
cent to Greece and their continued presence in Greece. The Greek gov- 
ernment wanted to keep alive the idea of the respective minorities liv- 
ing in Albania and Turkey and the option of return. 

Following a confidential ministerial decision, members of both 
minorities were entitled to a special Greek passport, the so-called OTA 
passport, enabling them to travel outside Greece, without having ac- 
quired Greek nationality.” As a result of the very large number of ap- 
plications, in 1995 that procedure was implemented on a decentralised 
basis by the highest authorities in the regions. Only in the politically 
sensitive categories, such as Turks of Thrace, Albanian Muslims, Greek 
Armenians and Greek Jews, do applications still have to be decided by 
the Ministry of Interior. 

Currently, there are two different groups of homogeneis immigrants 
who are entitled to a special identity card, documenting their status (Ei- 
diko Deltio Tautotitas Omogenous). Greek immigrants from Albania are 
issued with this document on the basis of an 1991 Act and two imple- 
menting ministerial decisions of 1998 and 2001. In the 19905, im- 
migrants from Albania made up more than half of the total immigrant 
population. Their number amounts to half a million. It is estimated 
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that approximately 200,000 of these immigrants have been granted 
the status of homogeneis. The Greek government does not want to grant 
Greek nationality to these immigrants because of concern that this 
might entail the withdrawal of Albanian nationality and, consequently, 
the statistical disappearance of the Greek minority in Albania. 

Two Acts, from 2000 and 2001, grant this status to persons of Greek 
descent (formerly) living in the countries of the former USSR. This 
second group is often referred to as Pontic Greek.” According to esti- 
mates by the Greek government, since the end of the Cold War, almost 
180,000 Pontic ‘home-comers’ from the former USSR have migrated 
to Greece and are now permanently resident in Greece. Most of these 
migrants came from Georgia, Kazakhstan, Russia, the Ukraine or Uz- 
bekistan. At Greek representations in those countries, special commis- 
sions were established to decide on applications for this status. Special 
social benefits and a simplified naturalisation procedure were provided 
for these immigrants by the Greek state. At the end of 2003, almost 
125,000 of them had acquired Greek nationality through the simplified 
definition-procedure. Since the applicable rules granted the authorities 
wide discretion and many immigrants did not have the right docu- 
ments, the procedure was open to fraud and corruption. By the end of 
2003, the Council of State had revoked 2,150 of the decisions granting 
Greek nationality to members of the immigrant group. Homogeneis 
who did not want to acquire Greek nationality because they feared los- 
ing the nationality of the country they had left, were issued with the 
special identity card for homogeneis. 

Separate rules apply to those who have applied for the status of 
homogeneis, to those who have received that status, and to the homoge- 
neis from the former USSR resident in Сургиз. “ 

The policies and practices regarding those statuses are described in 


great detail in the report on Greek nationality law in Volume 2 of this 
book. 


10.2.5 Ireland 


An amendment to the Irish Constitution in 1984 ensures that British 
citizens in Ireland are granted similar rights to Irish citizens in the 
UK. In 1985 British citizens resident in Ireland were granted the right 
to vote in national elections. The Electoral (Amendment) Act 1985 also 
provided a mechanism (so far unexercised) for granting voting rights 
to citizens of other EU Member States on a reciprocal basis. However, 
British citizens in Ireland are not entitled to appointment to public of- 
fice. British citizens are not subject to immigration control in Ireland 
but there is no statutory rule granting them full protection from expul- 
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sion. Thus, we до not consider the status of British citizens in Ireland 
a form of quasi-citizenship. 


10.2.6 Italy 


Italian immigration legislation grants special status to foreign children 
under 18 years of age, natural or born in wedlock to a parent holding 
lawful residence in Italy or who entered the country legally and to min- 
or children who entered Italy without a parent. They have the same 
rights as Italian children with regard to schooling, health, protection by 
public authorities and access to public services. They cannot be the 
subject of expulsion unless they entered Italy irregularly and unaccom- 
panied by a parent.” They are entitled to a special residence permit be- 
cause of their age, if they entered Italy before they reached the age of 
15, have participated or are going to participate in a two-year integra- 
tion programme and provided they have a job and suitable accommo- 
dation. This status was introduced in 1998. It implements the full pro- 
tection of children provided for in art. 31(2) of the Constitution. A spe- 
cial Committee for Foreign Children is entrusted with the care for 
these children. A large number of children have acquired a residence 
right in Italy in this way. In 2003, the number of unaccompanied min- 
ors was 7,440. 

The Italian Constitution stipulates that an Act of Parliament may 
award a status to persons of Italian origin and culture, who do not have 
Italian nationality, equal to that of Italian nationals in some respects, 
such as appointment to public service or electoral rights."° The persons 
concerned do not acquire Italian nationality and remain non-citizens in 
other respects. Since these persons do not have full protection from ex- 
pulsion and almost the same rights as Italian nationals, we have not 
qualified their status as quasi-citizenship. 


10.2.7 Netherlands 


After Indonesian independence in 1949, a struggle for autonomy en- 
sued in the Moluccan archipelago. In 1951, some 12,500 former inhabi- 
tants of the Moluccan islands were transported to the Netherlands. 
Most of the adult men in this group had served in the colonial Dutch 
army. These men were demobilised upon their arrival in the Nether- 
lands. Both the migrants and the Dutch government were convinced 
that their stay would be temporary and no measures were taken to en- 
courage their integration. In the 1970s, the number of Moluccan im- 
migrants had grown to 30,000. In the mean time, most of them had 
lost their Indonesian nationality and become stateless. Since they were 
still hoping for the establishment of an independent Moluccan repub- 
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lic, they did not wish to acquire Dutch nationality. With the aim of for- 
cing the Dutch government to take a more active role in the creation of 
an independent Moluccan republic, groups of young Moluccans re- 
sorted to violent actions, including the occupation of the Indonesian 
embassy, a consulate, a school and a government building. They twice 
hijacked a train. Several people were killed during these actions. In re- 
sponse to these actions, the government decided to promote the inte- 
gration of the Moluccan immigrants. A central element of this policy 
was the adoption in 1976 of an Act regarding the status of Moluccans. 
The Act granted the immigrants who had come in 1951 and their chil- 
dren almost the same rights as Dutch nationals, but not Dutch nation- 
ality.’” 

As a result of large scale naturalisation and the acquisition of Dutch 
nationality at birth by the third generation, today only a small number 
of Moluccan residents in the Netherlands, probably fewer than 1,000, 
still enjoy quasi-citizenship under the 1976 Act. In 2004, the relevant 
Act was amended to bring it into line with recent changes in the Dutch 
Nationality Act." 

A second status might be described as quasi-citizenship. In 1990, a 
rule was adopted that foreign nationals could no longer be expelled on 
public order grounds after 20 years of lawful residence in the Nether- 
lands. Under the Aliens Act 2000, additional protection from expul- 
sion was provided: after 12 years, a residence permit can no longer be 
withdrawn for reasons of having provided incorrect information. The 
permanent residence permit of a foreign national who has twenty years 
of residence in the Netherlands can only be withdrawn on national se- 
curity grounds or because the immigrant has taken up residence 
ађтоад. 3 Thus, these denizens have almost full protection from expul- 
sion, a type of protection that may be even better than that granted to 
EU nationals under the 2004 Directive on the freedom of movement 
and residence of EU nationals within the Union.*° In September 2005 
the Minister of Aliens Affairs and Integration proposed to abolish the 
full protection after 20 years of residence in the Netherlands. This pro- 
posal was presented as part of the new Dutch integration policy.” 


10.2.8 Portugal 


In 2001, a constitutional amendment introduced a form of quasi-citi- 
zenship into the Portuguese Constitution. Nationals of countries where 
Portuguese is the official language are granted almost all political 
rights (electoral rights and access to public service) on the basis of reci- 
procity. The only exceptions are access to certain high offices (President 
of the Republic, President of the Parliament, Prime Minister, President 
of the Supreme Courts) and serving in the military and the diplomatic 
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corps. Those functions are reserved for Portuguese nationals.** Luso- 
phone foreign residents may however be appointed to jobs in the civil 
service that involve the exercise of public authority, such as police offi- 
cer or judge. They can also be elected Member of Parliament or mayor 
or serve as a Minister in the national government. At present, this pri- 
vileged status is only enjoyed by nationals of Brazil lawfully resident in 
Portugal, since Brazil is the only Portuguese-speaking country that has 
granted similar rights to Portuguese nationals living in that country. 
On the basis of the Treaty of Friendship between Brazil and Portugal, 
concluded in 2000, and the Portuguese Decree-Law of 2003, the Min- 
istry of the Interior may, upon application, confer two different statuses 
to lawfully resident nationals of Brazil: the status of equal rights and 
obligations, which grants equal treatment alongside Portuguese na- 
tionals with regard to access to the public service and many other areas 
(electoral rights and diplomatic protection are not included), and a sec- 
ond status that grants equal electoral rights with the few exceptions 
mentioned above.” Neither of these statuses grants the right to entry 
or residence in Portugal. The persons holding the status still remain 
subject to immigration legislation. Since 1993, between 500 and 1,500 
Brazilian nationals have been granted one or both of these statuses; 
80-90 per cent acquired only the first status (equal rights and obliga- 
tions) and, hence, were not granted quasi- equality with regard to elec- 
toral rights. The Portuguese national report contains an extensive dis- 
cussion of the development and practice of this form of quasi-citizen- 
ship. 

In 2001, another constitutional amendment allowed for the exten- 
sion of voting rights in local elections to foreign residents, also on the 
basis of reciprocity.*+ This development is discussed in chapter 9 on 
denizenship. 


10.2.9 United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom, citizens of all Commonwealth countries and 
citizens of the Irish Republic (which is not in the Commonwealth) en- 
joy full voting rights (active and passive) in local and national elections. 
They may also serve on juries. Citizens of ‘new Commonwealth coun- 
tries, however, no longer enjoy immigration privileges. They only enjoy 
equal treatment if they manage to enter the UK, which is difficult for 
persons without the right of abode. Moreover, they may be subject to 
deportation, as opposed to citizens of the ‘old’ Commonwealth, who 
have the right of abode. Irish citizens do not need leave to enter the 
UK, but they may be deported on the same grounds as nationals of 
other EU Member States. 
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Nationals of the ‘old’ Commonwealth countries with ‘right of abode’ 
in the UK under the 1971 Immigration Act were able to maintain their 
privileged status, e.g. a Canadian citizen born to a Canadian father and 
a woman who had been born in the UK (whether or not she had also 
become a Canadian citizen) or a woman of any origin presently mar- 
ried or who had been married to a South African male citizen with 
right of abode. Their ‘right of abode’ in the UK exempts them from 
controls on entry and residence under immigration law. This status 
further implied a continuation of their political rights in the UK. Per- 
sons with right of abode in 1983 retained their status for life, but after 
I January 1983 no Commonwealth citizen or spouse could acquire 
right of abode, except by becoming a British citizen In practice, most 
persons who hold this status are white Commonwealth-country citi- 
zens. Only small numbers of non-white persons qualify for this form 
of quasi-citizenship. 

Long-term resident Irish and ‘new’ Commonwealth citizens do not 
enjoy full protection from expulsion. Hence, we have not qualified 
their special status as quasi-citizenship. 


10.3 Why was this status created and when? 


In most cases, the quasi-citizenship status was created as part of the 
settlement of a relationship with former colonies. Some nationals of 
former colonies are given the right to stay in the former ‘motherland’ 
(Denmark and the UK) or all nationals of a former colony are granted 
this status after they have been admitted and lived for a certain period 
in the country (Brazilians in Portugal). In the Netherlands, the status 
was created to assist in the integration of a group of immigrants from 
Indonesia, once it had become clear that returning to that country 
would not be a feasible option for most of them. In Greece, this status 
was granted to the descendants of emigrants who had left Greece more 
than a century ago and to the members of Greek minorities who were 
forced to leave neighbouring countries, where they and their forebears 
had lived for generations. 

We have seen two different examples of use of this status. Both in 
Austria and in the Netherlands, this status was introduced with the 
aim of encouraging the integration of long-term resident immigrants, 
irrespective of their nationality or country of origin. Here, the creation 
of the status is not justified by a colonial past or a special responsibility 
regarding a certain group of immigrants. The interests of the country 
in the integration of the immigrants is the prime mover. Of course, the 
integration of immigrants may also be one of the motives behind the 
introduction of the status in Greece and Portugal. 
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In half of the cases studied, the quasi-citizenship status has been 
consciously drafted or worked out in practice as a temporary, transi- 
tional measure, whilst in the other half the status is open-ended in 
time. The Danish rules on the status of Icelandic nationals, the Dutch 
Act on the status of Moluccans and the Greek rules on Greek minori- 
ties in Turkey and the former USSR will all die a natural death after 
one or two generations. This will happen because all persons holding 
the status will have died (Denmark), because they have acquired the 
nationality of their country of residence (Greeks coming from Turkey 
or Moluccans in the Netherlands), or because they, like the members 
of the Greek minorities in the former USSR, have either applied for 
the status or decided to retain only the nationality of their country of 
residence. In this last respect, the Greek status resembles the policy 
and legislation in Germany regarding the rights of the Aussiedler, the 
ethnic Germans living in Central and Eastern Europe (Groenendijk 
1997; Joppke 2005: chapter 4). The number of Aussiedler coming to 
Germany, nowadays mainly from Russia and Kazakhstan, is rapidly de- 
creasing: from 218,000 in 1995 to just under 100,000 in 2000 and 
59,000 іп 2004.”° An important difference between Greek and Ger- 
man policies regarding their ethnic minorities in the former USSR is 
that the ethnic Germans automatically acquire German nationality 
upon returning to Germany, whilst the Greek returnees – when they 
first return — hold the quasi-citizenship status. In Greece (as in the 
Netherlands), that status is clearly a step on the way to acquiring full 
citizenship through naturalisation. The decision not to grant Greek na- 
tionality to the Greek immigrants from Turkey and Albania shortly 
after entry into Greece, but to grant them quasi-citizenship instead, 
was based in both cases on the desire to ignore the fact that the Greek 
minorities in the neighbouring country de facto no longer existed due 
to migration, forced or voluntary, to Greece. 

On the other hand, some schemes are open-ended, such as the sta- 
tus of the Commonwealth UK citizens and the reinforced denizen sta- 
tus in Austria, the Netherlands and Portugal. 

In most cases, the status is granted to immigrants resident in the 
country (Austria, Denmark, the Netherlands in both cases, and Portu- 
gal). Only in Greece and the UK is the status also granted to persons 
living abroad. Regarding the UK, the vast majority of Commonwealth 
citizens with the right of abode are living outside the UK. 

It may be a coincidence but, in three countries, the quasi-citizenship 
status was created in the early or mid-1970s: UK (1971), Greece (1975) 
and the Netherlands (1976). The protection of minors was introduced 
in France in 1981. In the other four cases, the status was created in the 
1990s or at the turn of the century: the Netherlands (1990), Austria 
(1997), Italy (1998), Greece (2000) and Portugal (2001). 
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It surely is no coincidence that, in two cases (Denmark and Portu- 
gal), an explicit basis for the quasi-citizenship status is written into the 
constitution.”° The creation of the status clearly relates to the percep- 
tion of the identity of the nation and to the rights that are generally 
considered to be the core rights of nationals of a country. 


10.4 The status of non-citizen minors 


In France and Italy, the special status granted to foreign minors and 
the strong protection from expulsion can be interpreted as a prepara- 
tory stage for the integration of future citizens. The two-year integra- 
tion programme for these minors in Italy could be an indication that 
the status has this aim in mind. However, the special treatment regard- 
ing expulsion may also be related to the UN Convention on the Rights 
of the Child, requiring this protection, rather than to the future citizen- 
ship of the minors. In France these minors, if born and still resident 
in France on their 18" birthday, automatically acquire French national- 
ity.” In Italy, protection from expulsion ends once they come of аре. 
Moreover, with respect to all countries, France, Italy and Austria (status 
of second generation children from 1998 to 2005), it is questionable 
whether the special status of minors should be qualified as quasi-citi- 
zenship, since full protection from expulsion was not associated with 
virtually the same rights as nationals in many other areas of law. Of 
course, on the grounds of their age , minor children generally do not 
have equal rights in several areas, such as voting rights and appoint- 
ment to public service. But if a status ends as soon the minor comes of 
age, it is difficult to qualify it as quasi-citizenship. Thus, the special sta- 
tus of non-citizen minors is only qualified as quasi-citizenship if it also 
entails the usual progression to citizenship rights upon reaching ma- 
jority. This is the case in France, but not in Austria or Italy. 


10.5 Acquisition and loss of status 


The status of Icelandic nationals in Denmark and of Moluccan immi- 
grants in the Netherlands was obtained by all persons who were resi- 
dent on a specific date years before the creation of the status. Thus, the 
status can no longer be acquired by others. Only the children of the 
original Moluccan immigrants also acquired the status. The right of 
abode was granted to the first generation descendants of British citi- 
zens born in the UK, but not to the emigrants themselves since they al- 
ready held it in their capacity as patrial Citizens of the UK and Com- 
monwealth and then as British citizens (who were able to hold dual na- 
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tionality – British and that of a Commonwealth country at the same 
time). In three further cases, the quasi-citizenship status is acquired 
automatically by the simple duration of lawful residence. Brazilian im- 
migrants in Portugal can acquire the status after three years. The long- 
term resident third country nationals in Austria and the Netherlands 
acquire the status simply on the basis of long-term residence. Thus, in 
all six cases, decision by an administrative authority is not required for 
the acquisition of the status in individual cases. In France, the protec- 
tion of foreign minors is granted directly by immigration legislation; 
no further decision is required. 

Only in the Greek case does the acquisition of the status of homoge- 
neis depend on a decision by an administrative body: the applicant has 
to prove his or her Greek origin before a special commission at the 
Greek consulates in the countries of the former USSR or before the po- 
lice authorities in Greece.?® In Germany, a language test was intro- 
duced in the legislation regarding the so-called Spédtaussiedler in 
1996.*? Notwithstanding the large subsidies for German language 
training in Russia and Kazakhstan provided by the German govern- 
ment, the numbers of Aussiedler coming to Germany have decreased 
considerably since the introduction of the language test.?° 

In two countries (Denmark and the UK), the status is permanent; it 
cannot be lost. In the other cases, few grounds for loss of the status ex- 
ist: taking up residence abroad (Austria, the Netherlands and Portugal) 
or providing false information (Greece) or loss of political rights in the 
country of nationality (Brazilians in Portugal). In the Netherlands, the 
1976 Act regarding the status of Moluccans stipulates that the statutory 
grounds for loss of Dutch nationality also are grounds for loss of the 
special status.** This slightly increased the number of grounds for loss, 
but it underlines the similarities between the status and Dutch nation- 


ality. 


10.6 Rights attached to the status 


In the table below we have summarised the information regarding the 
rights attached to quasi-citizenship in the six countries in question. In 
line with our definition, we limit ourselves to three issues: political 
rights, protection from expulsion and access to public office. These are 
considered the central rights of a citizen. Moreover, we disregard rights 
in other areas because ‘almost the same treatment as nationals of the 
country of residence’ is one of the elements of our definition of quasi- 
citizenship. 
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Table 10.1 Rights attached to quasi-citizenship status in six EU Member States 

Country Full protection from expulsion Voting rights Access to public 

office 

Denmark Yes yes yes 

France Yes no no 

Greece Yes no yes 

Netherlands: 

a) Moluccans |уеѕ municipal level |уез 


b) long-term 
resident TCN 


almost complete 


municipal level 


same access as 
EU nationals 


Portugal only if born in Port. or yes yes, with some 
residence for 10 years exceptions 
or parent of Port. Child 

UK Yes yes yes 


From the table it appears that in five of the seven cases, full protec- 
tion from expulsion is granted. Only in Portugal is full protection depen- 
dent on another condition. In the Netherlands, third country nationals 
are granted better protection after twenty years of residence than EU 
nationals under Community law. 

With regard to access to public office, we observe a similar picture: 
five statuses grant full equality alongside nationals. The two exceptions 
are Brazilians in Portugal and the long-term resident third country na- 
tionals in the Netherlands. The latter are granted the same treatment 
as EU nationals, the former are entitled to an even more liberal access 
to public office, even to most of the central offices in the political and 
judicial system. According to the law, they can even be elected or ap- 
pointed as an MP, minister or judge. Foreign minors in France will be 
excluded on the grounds of their age, if not on the grounds of their na- 
tionality, from access to public service posts and electoral rights. 

With regard to political rights, especially voting rights, the picture is 
more mixed. In Greece, the right to vote and be elected is not included 
in the status. Both statuses in the Netherlands only grant the right to 
participate in municipal elections. Only the Danish, the Portuguese 
and the British versions of quasi-citizenship include full equality con- 
cerning electoral rights. 

A horizontal reading of the table leads to the observation that the 
quasi-citizenship statuses in Denmark and the UK are the most com- 
plete, whilst the reinforced denizen statuses in the Netherlands and 
Portugal are the least inclusive. 

In some countries, the right to hold a passport that permits visa-free 
travel in Europe is one of the attractive elements of quasi-citizenship 
for immigrants, e.g. in Greece and for Moluccans in the Netherlands. 
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The special status of long-term resident third country nationals in the 
Netherlands and for Brazilians in Portugal does not include the right 
to hold a passport from the country of residence. Commonwealth citi- 
zens can obtain a stamp in their passports proving that they have right 
of abode. However, they do not have the free movement rights of a Un- 
ion citizen in the EEA, since they were not included in the definition 
of ‘British national’ which the UK government appended to the UK Ac- 
cession Treaty to the EC in 1972. 

Why were certain rights withheld when the status was created? 
Three possible motives emerge. Firstly, withholding certain rights may 
be justified based on the idea that some incentive to apply for naturali- 
sation should still remain. This motive played a role in the discussions 
about the Act regarding the status of Moluccans in the Netherlands. If 
acquisition of the nationality of the country of residence by immigrants 
is perceived as also being in the interests of the receiving society, it 
should in some way be made attractive to immigrants to make an ap- 
plication for naturalisation. Secondly, withholding voting rights from 
the status may be the result of fear that the voting pattern of immi- 
grants who hold this status could disturb the current balance of power 
between the political parties. In Greece, both the major political parties 
accused the other of hellenopoiisis (Greek-making) of the Pontic Greeks 
for electoral purposes. In Belgium, that fear was a major reason for the 
reluctance to grant voting rights to EU nationals and resident third 
country nationals in local elections (Jacobs 1998). Thirdly, it could be 
that in certain countries voting rights and access to public office are, 
more than the right to remain in the country, perceived as the essential 
attributes of a citizen. 

If a country wants certain categories of emigrants or their descen- 
dents to be able to return to the country or if it wants to encourage 
their ‘return’, considering their possible contribution to the economy or 
the demography of the country, then quasi-citizenship status is used as 
an incentive. In this view, the more rights attached to the status, the 
better. This appears to be the prevailing motive behind the old Com- 
monwealth citizen status. Hence, it may be no surprise that the old 
Commonwealth citizen status is the most inclusive. Persons holding 
that status have exactly the same rights as British citizens, with one ex- 
ception: they do not have the free movement rights granted to EEA na- 
tionals under Community law. 


10.7 Conclusions: quasi-citizenship: a transitional status? 


From our short survey, it is clear that the creation of a form of quasi-ci- 
tizenship in five of the fifteen ‘old’ EU Member States is related to 
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their colonial past. In those states, the status was either instituted at the 
time of decolonisation or shortly afterwards (Denmark and the UK) or 
provided a privileged position for immigrants from former colonies 
that had gained independence long ago (Greece, the Netherlands and 
Portugal). In three cases, the status was created to promote the integra- 
tion of immigrants, either those with long lawful residence in the coun- 
try (the Netherlands and Portugal), or foreign minors regarded as fu- 
ture citizens (France). In two cases (Greece and the UK), the status was 
granted to emigrants and their descendents; in the Greek case to the 
distant descendents of emigrants who had left the country many gen- 
erations beforehand. 

In five cases, the group of persons granted the status is defined on 
the basis of ethnic criteria. As regards the Moluccans in the Nether- 
lands, the target group originated in Indonesia. In the other four cases 
(Denmark, Greece, Portugal and the UK), the privileged group is de- 
fined on the basis of ethnic or cultural affinity with the majority of the 
population of the country of residence. This is most explicit in Greece, 
where Greek origin, ‘homogeneis’, is the defining condition and in Por- 
tugal, where the Portuguese language in the country of origin plays a 
similar role. In Great Britain the ethnic element is less explicit. How- 
ever, the complex definition of the old Commonwealth citizens only 
scarcely hides the fact that the status is enjoyed almost exclusively by 
white people of British descent. Only a small number of non-whites 
qualify for the status. In Greece and the UK, the status is also granted 
to persons living abroad, thus granting them a right to migrate to the 
‘motherland’ at some future stage. In two countries (France and the 
Netherlands), quasi-citizenship status is granted irrespective of the na- 
tionality or the ethnic origin of the immigrants concerned. In both 
cases, assisting in the integration of the immigrants is the primary aim 
of the creation of the reinforced denizen status. This aim also justified 
the creation of the special status of non-citizen minors in Austria and 
Italy. 

The status of quasi-citizenship appears to be transitional in most 
cases. The status is transitional in time, creating a privileged status for 
a well-defined closed group that declines over the years due to death, 
emigration or naturalisation and, finally, will disappear completely. The 
status may also be transitional in its aim: it is designed as a step on 
the road to acquisition of the nationality of the country of residence. 
The immediate step of obtaining nationality is not possible yet, either 
because of concerns or powerful interests in the receiving society 
(Greece and Portugal) or because the immigrants have their reasons 
for not wanting to acquire the nationality of their country of residence. 
Political opposition from the leaders of the main Moluccan organisa- 
tions to acquiring the Dutch nationality is an example of the latter. 
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Even the status of Commonwealth UK citizen with right of abode has 
no longer been automatically transmitted by birth since 1983. Right of 
abode can now only be acquired by becoming a British citizen. 

The close relationship between the status of quasi-citizenship and 
nationality law is visible in several countries. In France, the status is 
clearly related to the right of foreign minors to obtain French national- 
ity at the age of 18 or even earlier; in the Netherlands, the statutory 
rules on the loss of Dutch nationality are applicable to the loss of the 
quasi-citizenship status of Moluccan immigrants as well. The Com- 
monwealth citizens given right of abode in 1971 derived their favour- 
able treatment from the British government’s attachment to the past 
rather than to any plans for the future. A comparison between the 
treatment of the Pontic Greeks and other immigrants of Greek origin 
and the treatment of the Aussiedler in Germany illustrates that a similar 
issue, the return of descendants of former emigrants, may by resolved 
either by granting nationality immediately or by first granting a quasi- 
citizenship status. Why did Germany choose the first and Greece the 
second solution? The answer to this question supports the conclusion 
drawn by Benhabib: ‘the nationality and citizenship rules of all peoples 
are an admixture of historical contingencies, territorial struggles, cul- 
tural clashes, and bureaucratic fiat’ (2004: 18).** The decision to grant 
German nationality to ethnic Germans was a response to the massive 
migration of Germans who were forcefully evicted from countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe at the end of the Second World War. This 
solution was enshrined in the German Constitution of 1949.3 The 
moral obligation of the ruined Germany to receive these persons who 
had been evicted on the grounds of their ethnic origin and the fact that 
the overwhelming majority had nowhere else to go overrode other con- 
siderations, such as the possible effect of the voting behaviour of these 
immigrants on (future) elections. In Greece, foreign policy considera- 
tions and the instability of the internal political situation influenced 
the decision to create a quasi-citizenship status as a ‘waiting room be- 
fore full Greek nationality was granted. The sensitivity of relations with 
two neighbouring countries (Turkey and Albania), the desire to avoid 
any move that could result in a recognition of the disappearance of 
Greek minorities in those countries and the possible influence of the 
immigrants on the balance between the Greek political parties were gi- 
ven more weight than the possible set-back in the integration of the 
immigrants as a result of denying them the nationality that would have 
granted them full citizenship rights. 

With a view to possible policy measures, three lessons may be 
learned on the functions that might be performed by the introduction 
of a quasi-citizenship status. 
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Firstly, both in the UK and the Netherlands, and possibly also in Por- 
tugal, the status has assisted in the integration of the immigrants af- 
fected in their country of residence. In the Netherlands, it helped many 
of the Moluccan immigrants overcome their ideological barriers to the 
acquisition of Dutch nationality and it opened up access to public ser- 
vice posts. Combined with a positive action plan, creating 1,000 public 
service posts for this group, the quasi-citizenship status has improved 
the employment situation of this immigrant group. When the relevant 
Act was adopted in the mid-1970s, the public image of this group was 
determined primarily by the violent activities of a small number of 
their youth. Today, this group is almost forgotten in the public debate 
on immigrants and in the official terminology and statistics they are in- 
cluded in the category of ‘Western allochthones’, as opposed to Turkish 
and Moroccan immigrants who are defined as ‘non-Western’. 

Secondly, in countries that do not grant ius soli nationality to the 
children of immigrants at birth, quasi-citizenship may have a useful 
function (absence of the threat of expulsion and equal rights) during 
childhood (e.g. equal treatment during school trips abroad) and adoles- 
cence (the age when some tend to get involved in criminal activity). 
The status paves the way for the acquisition of nationality at the age of 
majority. That appears to be a more sensible approach than that 
adopted by the present Dutch government, which uses status change 
on a persons eighteenth birthday as an occasion to create insecurity, 
threaten expulsion and postpone acquisition of the nationality of the 
country of birth and residence. 

Thirdly, selective use of the quasi-citizenship status, granting it only 
to immigrants from certain countries (e.g. ‘old’ Commonwealth) and 
not to immigrants from other countries (‘new Commonwealth), may 
add to negative perceptions of the second group by the population as a 
whole. This effect is limited if the status is clearly limited in time or 
purely transitional, or if there is a clear and openly expressed justifica- 
tion for this privileged treatment, such as for the Lusophone immi- 
grants in Portugal or Moluccan immigrants in the Netherlands. 
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11 Evaluation and recommendations 


Rainer Ваирӧск and Bernhard Perchinig 


пл Introduction 


In this book we have documented the diversity of legal regulations and 
policies concerning the acquisition and loss of nationality in the fifteen 
old Member States of the EU. We also asked whether any trends to- 
wards greater similarity are emerging from international and European 
law or from parallel domestic developments in the Member States. The 
final chapter evaluates the policies and practices analysed in this book 
and makes specific recommendations aimed at legislators, executives 
and EU institutions. 

The task we set ourselves does not include an overall evaluation of 
each country’s citizenship regime. We therefore do not provide a rank- 
ing of countries with regard to how restrictive or how inclusive their ci- 
tizenship regimes are. This task has been partly accomplished by ear- 
lier reports (Waldrauch 2001; British Council 2005). Rather than at- 
tempting to construct citizenship indices, our goal is to provide 
constructive guidelines for reforming specific elements of policies and 
legislation in this area. We also do not base our evaluations and recom- 
mendations on a single overarching norm such as maximising inclu- 
sion, but try to take into account several, sometimes conflicting, inter- 
ests and principles. We do not confine ourselves to questions of com- 
pliance with positive international or domestic law, but will refer more 
broadly to principles of democracy, social and political inclusion, 
friendly international relations and others that are widely shared but 
not always consistently applied to matters of nationality. Most impor- 
tantly, our evaluations and recommendations are not derived from an 
underlying goal of promoting convergence among nationality law 
across all Member States. We will discuss in section 11.3 why we still 
think that European integration has important implications for na- 
tional policies in this area. However, we do not advocate either a uni- 
form regime for acquisition or loss of nationality in all Member States 
or a transfer of sovereignty in this matter from the Member States to 
European institutions. Such goals might eventually become feasible 
and desirable at a different stage of the European integration process 
but they are currently highly controversial and we do not think that af- 
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firming them is necessary for arguing the policy reforms that we advo- 
cate under current conditions. 

Our report will instead try to do two things: on the one hand, we will 
advocate normative minimum standards that each country should 
adopt and, on the other hand, we will identify what we regard as good 
practices, i.e. policies or legal provisions that effectively resolve a parti- 
cular problem or meet a normative target and which could provide ex- 
amples for cross-national policy learning and imitation. Between mini- 
mum standards and best practices, much room for legitimate variation 
exists. Such variations in nationality policies are also often necessary in 
order to respond flexibly to particular circumstances. For example, a 
country that has many immigrants from former colonies may have 
good reasons to adopt rules for preferential naturalisation that would 
be regarded as discriminatory in the context of another state. 

The final caveat is that our evaluations and recommendations do not 
cover the full range of issues in nationality law and citizenship policies. 
Firstly, we focus here on those concerns that are widely shared among 
the countries covered in our study. For this reason, we do not address 
here issues of state succession’ or of citizenship relations with co-eth- 
nic minorities in neighbouring states, both of which are of great impor- 
tance for the ten new Member States, but much less so for the fifteen 
old ones. Secondly, we focus on rules for the acquisition and loss of 
the status of nationality rather than on the citizenship rights and obli- 
gations attached to it.* Thirdly, our evaluations and recommendations 
will be selective, according to the same criteria that we applied in 
Chapter 2 for selecting modes of acquisition and loss for detailed ana- 
lysis, i.e., statistical, political and normative salience. This report there- 
fore focuses on provisions in nationality law that affect large numbers 
of persons, that have been at the centre of political debates in several 
countries and that concern the more fundamental interests and claims 
to rights of both individuals and states.’ 

The principles for evaluation and general recommendations pro- 
posed in this report are not entirely novel. They overlap with some ear- 
lier reports (Aleinikoff & Klusmeyer 2002; Baubéck 2005; British 
Council 2005; de Groot 2003a; Groenendijk, Guild & Barzilay 2000). 
The specific achievement of our study is that never before have these 
ideas been grounded in or applied to such a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic international comparison of European nationality laws and po- 
licies. 
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11.2 General principles for acquisition and loss of nationality 


A number of principles have traditionally been applied to nationality 
law in domestic legislation and international law. Among these are the 
principle that every person should have a nationality, with its corollary 
that statelessness should be avoided; the principle of equality, which 
has been applied specifically to eliminate gender discrimination; the 
principle of avoiding multiple nationality, which has been abandoned 
by a growing number of states; the family unity principle, which has 
been partly superseded by gender equality but could still be sustained 
where multiple nationality is tolerated; and the principle of a genuine 
link to the respective country as a condition for the attribution of na- 
tionality by a state. The interpretation and weight of these principles 
has changed over time and they partly conflict with one another. They 
must therefore be specified and balanced against one another. We will 
take them into account but will structure our discussion slightly differ- 
ently. We suggest that normative standards in nationality law and poli- 
cies can be derived from recognising the following fundamental inter- 
ests and concerns of individuals and states: (1) enhancing democratic 
inclusion through the political integration of immigrants and their 
children; (2) encouraging ties between emigrants and source countries; 
(3) promoting human rights and the rule of law in matters of national- 
ity; and (4) ensuring mutual compatibility between national policies. 


11.2.1 Democratic inclusion of immigrants 


All fifteen of the states in our sample have been the targets of substan- 
tial immigration that has fundamentally changed the composition of 
the general population. Apart from the more recent immigration in 
countries in the Mediterranean region, large cohorts of second and 
third generations of immigrant descent are present in all the Member 
States that have experienced immigration in recent decades. States that 
make access to naturalisation difficult and do not provide for elements 
of ius soli are generating growing percentages of foreign nationals 
among their permanent resident population. This must be regarded as 
problematic from two perspectives. 

Firstly, blocked access to nationality often reinforces social and eco- 
nomic integration deficits. With effect from January 2006, the EU di- 
rective on long-term resident third country nationals (2003/109 EC) 
will ensure a certain level of free movement, access to employment 
and to social welfare benefits for this group, but they still face various 
disadvantages, relating to security of residence or political rights, com- 
pared to nationals of the country of residence. Research in several im- 
migration countries shows that naturalised immigrants tend to be 
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more upwardly mobile than foreign nationals in the same immigration 
cohort (Rallu 2004; De Voretz & Pivnenko 2004). This is partly due to 
self-selection (upwardly mobile migrants tend to naturalise more of- 
ten), but also to other factors such as employers’ preferences for natur- 
alised immigrants. 

Secondly, democratic legitimacy may be undermined by a large and 
growing discrepancy between the general resident population subjected 
to the laws of the land and the citizens who are represented in the 
making of these laws. This is less problematic if the cause of such dis- 
crepancy is reluctance by foreign nationals to adopt the nationality of 
their host country. Persistently low naturalisation rates among foreign 
nationals eligible for naturalisation may be regrettable for the same 
reasons as low voter participation rates, but they cannot be taken as an 
indication of a structural democratic deficit, especially if those who 
qualify do not apply because they already enjoy most of the rights at- 
tached to national citizenship, as is generally the case for EU citizens 
living in other Member States. Our evaluation must be different when 
access to nationality is blocked by conditions that are difficult to meet. 
The status of permanent resident foreign nationals then becomes al- 
most like that of women, unpropertied citizens or disenfranchised ra- 
cial and indigenous groups before the introduction of universal suf- 
frage. The fact that foreign nationals have another state that is respon- 
sible for taking them back does not compensate for their exclusion 
from democratic representation in their country of permanent resi- 
dence. Along with most contemporary theorists of democracy who have 
addressed the problem (e.g. Walzer 1983; Carens 1989; Dahl 1989; Ha- 
bermas 1992), we therefore support the right to naturalisation for 
long-term foreign nationals under conditions that should be suffi- 
ciently clear and easy to meet for ordinary immigrants. Since demo- 
cratic states should also be interested in promoting naturalisation, we 
further advocate outreach policies and public campaigns encouraging 
immigrants who meet the conditions to apply. 

The claims of second and third generations of immigrant descent to 
the nationality of their country of birth or socialisation are considerably 
stronger than those derived from long-term residence. For these chil- 
dren, a foreign nationality acquired by descent no longer indicates a 
link to another country of origin and the rights attached to this external 
nationality will be much less relevant than for first generation immi- 
grants. Going beyond the provision of the European Convention of Na- 
tionality that foresees facilitated naturalisation for these groups (ECN 
1997, art. 6(4)), we recommend that, for children born and raised in 
the country in question, an unconditional option of acquisition of na- 
tionality iure soli should be offered at birth or until the age of 23.4 We 
do not, however, suggest a uniform policy of automatic acquisition at 
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birth in the territory for all groups.° A combination of optional ius soli 
for children with a parent who is a legal resident and of automatic 
‘double ius soli for the third generation will generally be sufficiently 
inclusive. 

In other respects, however, ius soli itself is not sufficiently inclusive 
in immigration contexts where many children arrive at an early age in 
the process of family reunification. From the perspective of the state, 
ius soli provides a simple solution that is easy to administer. From the 
perspective of individual attachments, however, the mere fact of birth 
in a country is more accidental than residence during childhood. Na- 
tionality policies should therefore adopt a generational approach and 
provide access to nationality not merely based on birth in the territory, 
but alternatively also based on socialisation, i.e. the years spent there 
during early childhood and compulsory schooling (Aleinikoff & Klus- 
meyer 2002: 20-21). 


11.2.2 Maintaining ties with expatriates 


International migration is an activity that creates legal and political re- 
lations between individuals and two or more states. Migrants have 
therefore relevant interests not only regarding receiving states, but also 
regarding countries of origin. The latter are not always interested in ac- 
tive involvement and citizenship. Sometimes the primary claim mi- 
grants have towards their state of origin is to be released from its na- 
tionality. This is especially true for refugees who are outside their state 
of nationality and do not enjoy protection by that state, but it may also 
apply to other migrants for whom emigration is primarily an exit op- 
tion from undesirable economic or political conditions and who want 
to cut all ties with their country of birth. This group is, however, a ra- 
pidly shrinking minority among international migrants. Most remain 
attached to their country of origin because they have close or extended 
family there, because they frequently visit this country or consider re- 
turning there for good. Even those who have fled civil wars or political 
persecution often want to remain politically involved as citizens in ex- 
ile. Finally, migrants often also refer to their origins when constructing 
their identities in the receiving country even when they stay for good. 
All these different motives make the nationality of origin important. 
For those who have not fled, it implies the status of external citizenship 
with a right to return, to diplomatic protection and sometimes also to 
absentee voting rights and it serves, for many, as a symbolic marker of 
identities. 

Sending states also have interests in maintaining ties with voluntary 
expatriates. These interests may be economic, in remittances or in hu- 
man capital among returning migrants, cultural in promoting the use 
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of national languages abroad, or political in involving migrants in the 
political process back home or in mobilising them as a foreign policy 
lobby in the receiving country (Baubéck 2003). Encouraging expatriates 
to retain their nationality of origin and enhancing the rights of external 
citizenship are means in the pursuit of these legitimate goals. It has of- 
ten been pointed out that migration ought to be managed so that it 
benefits both receiving and sending states. Recognising external ties of 
nationality contributes to economic growth by encouraging emigrants 
to send remittances or to invest in their countries of origin. Migrants 
often also accumulate democratic experiences in receiving states that 
influence their political activities towards the sending country and con- 
tribute to democratic transition or consolidation there. Promoting such 
mutual benefits requires a change in the prevailing notions of integra- 
tion in receiving states, where such emphasis on external ties is often 
interpreted as a lack of commitment to the host society that disquali- 
fies immigrants from access to nationality. 

The most important recommendation that follows from these con- 
siderations is that immigrant receiving states should generally accept 
dual nationality among first and second generation migrants who have 
genuine links to both countries concerned. While all states in our sam- 
ple accept dual nationality acquired at birth iure sanguinis, Germany is 
unique in that it limits dual nationality acquired at birth through a 
combination of ius soli and ius sanguinis by demanding that one na- 
tionality be renounced by the age of 23. Five countries, however, still re- 
quire the renunciation of former nationality as a condition for ordinary 
naturalisation. 

All the countries we studied are also sending states with provisions 
in their nationality laws aimed at expatriates and their descendants. 
Most states do not limit the extraterritorial transmission of nationality 
by ius sanguinis to the first generation born abroad (only Belgium, 
Germany, Ireland and the UK do so). Many states have recently also 
strengthened their political ties with expatriates by allowing them to 
naturalise abroad without losing their nationality of origin (Sweden, 
Finland and the Netherlands), or by introducing preferential (re)acqui- 
sition of nationality for former nationals (Austria, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal and Spain) or for immigrants whom they consider as 
sharing a dominant national language, culture and/or ethnic identity 
(Greece, Portugal and Spain). These tendencies have been interpreted 
as indicating a new trend towards the ‘re-ethnicisation’ of citizenship 
in liberal democracies that counterbalances a more general trend to- 
wards de-ethnicisation in the admission of immigrants (Joppke 2003, 
2005). It is, however, important to distinguish between policies that 
pursue legitimate sending state interests in transnational migration 
and those that negatively affect major interests of other groups and 
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states. As we will discuss in section 11.4.4 below, ethnic preferences in 
naturalisation may be justified in particular circumstances. They are, 
however, problematic in the context of immigration from diverse ori- 
gins, where they may violate the principles of non-discrimination, and 
in the context of European integration, where acquisition of nationality 
entails Union citizenship and the right to settle in other Member 
States. The latter objection is especially salient when states permit large 
groups of former nationals or co-ethnic populations to acquire nation- 
ality abroad without requiring a certain period of residence in the state 
(as in Greece, Portugal, Spain, Germany and Ireland). 

As a general normative principle that ought to guide policies with re- 
gard to both acquisition and loss of nationality, we suggest the idea of 
stakeholding in a political community. Individuals whose objective liv- 
ing conditions durably link their interests to the common good of a 
particular polity should have a prima facie claim to the status of mem- 
bership in that community. This principle builds on the concept of a 
‘genuine and effective link’ used by the International Court of Justice 
in the Nottebohm case (ICJ Reports 1955, 23). On the one hand, it sup- 
ports the inclusion of immigrants and the maintenance of external ties 
with expatriates but, on the other hand, it restricts the claims to nation- 
ality and full citizenship rights of temporary migrants, of subsequent 
generations born abroad of more distant emigrant origin® and of those 
in search of a ‘nationality of convenience’ for the sake of easier travel, 
economic investment or tax evasion. Although, as explained in Chapter 
1, the genuine link criterion has been applied very cautiously in inter- 
national public law (mainly to restrict the conferring of nationality 
where it impacts on claims of personal or territorial jurisdiction by 
other states), we suggest that stakeholding should be considered more 
broadly as also determining the scope of claims made by individuals 
vis-a-vis states. 


11.2.3. Human rights standards 


Chapter 1 discusses at length how international public law tries to bal- 
ance the basic principle that the determination of nationality falls with- 
in a reserved domain of state sovereignty, with human rights and with 
the fact that ‘nationality by its very nature affects international rela- 
tions’ (ICJ Reports 1995, 23). From a human rights perspective, four 
major guidelines for minimum standards ought to be respected by all 
states: 

т The basic human right of every person to a nationality according to 
art. 15 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) has 
generally been interpreted as an injunction against policies generat- 
ing statelessness rather than as the individual entitlement of a per- 
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son to a specific nationality. Art. 15 (2) UDHR goes beyond this by 
proclaiming the right to change one’s nationality and protection 
against arbitrary deprivation. The same principle underlying the 
general human right to a nationality also informs art. 34 of the 
Geneva Refugee Convention and art. 32 of the Convention relating 
to the Status of Stateless Persons, that require contracting states to 
facilitate the naturalisation of refugees and stateless persons respec- 
tively. This expectation is based on the understanding that stateless 
persons and persons who have lost the protection of their national- 
ity of origin and who are, in this sense, similar to stateless persons 
have stronger claims to the nationality of their host state than other 
migrants. The Netherlands, Portugal and the UK, however, have no 
special provisions for the naturalisation of refugees. Several Mem- 
ber States also have provisions regarding loss of nationality that can 
create statelessness and prevent their ratification of the ECN. We 
strongly recommend that all Member States should accede to the 
ECN and revise their laws accordingly; 

2 The rights of children to a nationality have generally been regarded 
as more important than access to nationality for adults. Thus, in 
contrast to art. 15 UDHR, art. 24(3) of the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights only affirms the right of every child to 
acquire a nationality. An effective implementation of this right re- 
quires that states that otherwise do not apply ius soli still transmit 
their nationality not only to foundlings (a requirement that is met 
by the nationality laws of all fifteen states), but also to children born 
on their territory to parents who are stateless or of unknown nation- 
ality, which is currently not the case in Denmark, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Sweden or the UK. Art. 7 of the 1989 Convention on 
the Rights of the Child and art. 6(2) of the ECN affirm this particu- 
lar obligation towards any child who does not acquire another na- 
tionality at birth. Another problem that still has not been fully re- 
solved in some countries in our study concerns children born out 
of wedlock for whom ius sanguinis is applied only from the 
mother’s side, but not from the father’s, even if the father has cus- 
коду of the child. This appears to violate both children’s rights and 
the principles of gender equality; 

з Applying the general prohibition of discrimination to nationality 
law means that rules for acquisition and loss of nationality should 
not include arbitrary distinctions between different categories of 
persons. Art. 5 (2) of the ECN more specifically prohibits discrimi- 
nation between nationals by birth and those who have acquired a 
nationality after birth. Among European states, this kind of discri- 
mination was quite common until the 1980s and we have found in- 
stances of it in our study. These mainly concern loss of nationality, 
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but also discrimination with regard to family reunification depend- 
ing on how long someone has held Danish nationality or restricted 
access to public service for naturalised persons of non-Greek origin 
in Greece. Another example where different treatment appears pri- 
ma facie hard to justify is the current German policy of fully accept- 
ing dual nationality at birth when it is the result of ius sanguinis 
among parents of different nationality, but requiring that one na- 
tionality must be renounced before the age of 23 when German na- 
tionality has been acquired iure soli; 

4 The specific concern to eliminate gender discrimination has led to 
important reforms in all the nationality laws of the countries we 
have studied, mostly by making ius sanguinis gender neutral (a pa- 
tre et a matre) for births in wedlock and by ensuring that the condi- 
tions for acquisition through marriage to a national apply equally to 
male and female spouses. As discussed in Chapter 7, however, tran- 
sitional provisions for correcting past gender discrimination have 
failed to provide a remedy for past discrimination for all persons 
concerned. 


Apart from these human rights concerns, democratic states should 
fully apply rule-of-law principles to the acquisition and loss of national- 
ity. They must guarantee procedural minimum standards, which in- 
clude reasonably low fees that do not create financial deterrents for ap- 
plicants, clearly stated requirements that do not allow for arbitrarily 
dismissing applications and that limit administrative discretion in jud- 
ging substantive questions, limits on the time within which applica- 
tions have to be decided, written justifications for rejections and a judi- 
cial review of decisions with individual rights of appeal (which may be 
difficult where decisions are taken by the legislature). Chapters 2, 3 
and 5 of our study provide evidence that, in several countries, short- 
comings with regard to these procedural standards are among the most 
important obstacles effectively preventing individuals from acquiring 
or renouncing a nationality, even when they meet all the conditions 
specified by law. 


11.2.4 Mutually compatible national policies 


As our discussion of immigrants’ and emigrants’ claims to nationality 
above shows, a human rights perspective defines certain minimum re- 
quirements but cannot fully cover more comprehensive guidelines for 
democratically inclusive policies. A similar differentiation applies to in- 
ternational relations. 

The traditional concern of international law is to promote peaceful 
relations between sovereign states. This requires that sending countries 
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respect the territorial jurisdiction of host states over their nationals 
abroad. The state of residence must have the right to grant foreign na- 
tionals refugee status or its own nationality even without the consent 
of the country of origin. On the other hand, immigration countries 
must also accept that sending states may grant their nationals abroad 
not merely diplomatic protection and the right to return, but also politi- 
cal and other rights that they can exercise with regard to their country 
of nationality and that do not interfere with the territorial jurisdiction 
of the host state. In matters of nationality law, the principle of non-in- 
terference with the domestic affairs of other states must therefore be 
applied in a way that reconciles territorial jurisdiction with external citi- 
zenship rights and obligations. 

Multiple nationality makes separating these two claims a more com- 
plex task. However, the Council of Europe’s 1963 Convention on Multi- 
ple Nationality, its subsequent protocols and the 1997 ECN provide 
principles for how to avoid conflicts between the states concerned by 
combining priority for legal rights and obligations in the country of ha- 
bitual residence with the reasonable exercise of free choice for the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Given the lack of agreement on principles among states and widely 
diverging state practices, current international public law cannot, how- 
ever, be taken as a sufficient standard for resolving conflicts over na- 
tionality and promoting friendly relations among states that are linked 
to one another by migration flows. From a normative perspective, we 
argue for more comprehensive guidelines for international relations 
and progressive reform of international law. 

An initial guideline is that state policies should be able to be general- 
ised in the sense that they do not inherently conflict with similar laws 
and policies adopted by other states. This would require states not to 
adopt policies towards their expatriates that they are not also willing to 
accept as sending state policies towards foreign nationals on their own 
territory. This principle is different from bilateral reciprocity, which re- 
quires granting nationals of certain states special rights or privileged 
access to nationality provided that the state’s own nationals enjoy simi- 
lar rights in these other states. It is also different from multilaterally 
agreed norms that apply within a particular community of states, such 
as the European Union. While reciprocity and supranational union 
generate different rules for nationals of different countries, generalisa- 
bility provides a normative test for rules that apply to all foreign na- 
tionals. 

For example, a state that refuses to release its own nationals when 
they naturalise abroad, or permits them to retain their nationality when 
acquiring another one, should not require that immigrants who obtain 
its nationality must abandon a nationality they have previously held. In 
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Sweden and Finland, recent reforms aimed at broader tolerance of dual 
nationality have been supported by public statements that symmetrical 
rules ought to be applied in both cases. Making international generali- 
sability thus an explicit criterion for nationality reform, even in the ab- 
sence of an obligation under public international law, is an example of 
good practices in nationality reform. Another application of this princi- 
ple concerns provisions for the loss of nationality as a result of perma- 
nent residence abroad. Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg and Sweden 
are countries which have applied the ‘genuine link’ principle in such a 
way that their second generation emigrants lose their nationality at a 
certain age after majority unless they have special links to their country 
of nationality. Consequently, they should also provide a corresponding 
right for the second generation of immigrant origin to acquire their na- 
tionality based on the assumption that these persons’ links to their 
country of nationality are just as tenuous as those of their own na- 
tionals born abroad. 

A second guideline that can be derived from the goal of friendly in- 
ternational relations is the avoidance of negative side effects or perverse 
incentives for other states. Chapter 1 discusses several examples of 
state policies whose adverse impact on other countries can be regarded 
as violating the principles of international law. For example, a state 
must not deprive expatriates of their nationality with the intention of 
avoiding its obligation to readmit them in case of expulsion. States 
may also harm the interests of other states when they offer their na- 
tionality to minorities living abroad whom they consider as co-ethnics, 
since turning a native minority into citizens of an external protector 
state may undermine the internal accommodation of minorities in the 
country of residence. This is currently not a problem in the fifteen 
countries we have examined, but it is a major issue in some of the new 
EU Member States (for example in relations between Hungary, Slova- 
kia and Romania). 

For prudential reasons, states should also refrain from adopting poli- 
cies that can be easily circumvented by other states and for ethical rea- 
sons they should not adopt laws that provide incentives for other states 
to maintain or introduce illiberal provisions in their own nationality 
laws. Both guidelines can be illustrated by the perverse effects of re- 
strictions on dual nationality in naturalisation cases. In order to cir- 
cumvent Germany’s prohibition of dual nationality, in the mid-1990s 
Turkey adopted a policy of guaranteeing its expatriates readmission to 
nationality after renunciation in order to naturalise. In 1999, Germany 
changed its law that did not previously allow the denationalisation of 
German nationals residing in the country. In 2005, a considerable 
number of dual nationals who had reacquired Turkish citizenship lost 
their German citizenship ex lege and thereby also their voting rights in 
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the 2005 German national elections. All the countries in our sample 
do, however, permit applicants to retain a previous nationality if the 
state concerned refuses to release its citizens or if the conditions for re- 
nunciation are deemed unacceptable. These exceptions create perverse 
incentives for maintaining the illiberal restrictions on voluntary renun- 
ciation in countries of origin, since liberal reforms would deprive mi- 
grants of access to multiple nationality and sending states of national- 
ity ties to their expatriates. A broader tolerance of dual nationality 
emerging from naturalisation is thus not merely supported by respect- 
ing the dual attachments of migrants discussed above, but also by tak- 
ing into account how state policies impact each other. Good policies in 
this area must start from the basic understanding that dual nationality 
is produced jointly by two different states and that the rules for regulat- 
ing it must take into account the interests and policy options of the 
other party. 


11.3 The impact of European integration on Member State 
nationality 


The Maastricht and Amsterdam Treaties have clearly stated that only 
nationals of a Member State are Union citizens and that Union citizen- 
ship shall complement not replace Member State nationality. Under 
current Community law this rules out any separate means of becoming 
a citizen of the Union without acquiring the nationality of one of its 
Member States.” In the Micheletti case, the European Court of Justice 
further clarified that the status of Union citizenship cannot be denied 
to multiple nationals who possess the nationality of a third country 
alongside that of a Member States (Case C-369/90 Micheletti [1992] 
ECR 1-4239). It is, however, less obvious that all nationals of Member 
States are also Union citizens, since some states have made reserva- 
tions in this respect with regard to citizens living in offshore territories. 
Legal scholars have also suggested that the principle of solidarity be- 
tween Member States might constrain national legislation (mainly in 
Southern European states) that would turn offshore populations into 
nationals within the meaning of the EU Treaties and thereby also into 
citizens of the Union with the right of admission and residence in any 
of the Member States (de Groot 2003а: 21, see also Chapter 1). 

While the regulation of access to Union citizenship has thus been 
fully devolved to Member States, the Commission has nevertheless em- 
phasised that it regards citizenship of the Union as a source of legiti- 
mation of European integration and for creating a genuine European 
identity (ibid.). The European Court of Justice has indicated in several 
decisions that Union citizenship places constraints on a Member Sta- 
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tes sovereignty in matters of nationality. In Micheletti, the ECJ stated 
that the competence of each Member State to define the conditions for 
acquisition and loss of nationality is to be exercised with ‘due regard to 
Community law’. In Grzelczyk, the Court of Justice seems to have gone 
further by stating that citizenship of the Union is ‘destined to be the 
fundamental status of nationals of the Member States’ (Grzelczyk 
(2001) ECR I-619). This statement could be misinterpreted as indicat- 
ing a tendency towards a federal conception of multilevel citizenship in 
which nationality in Member States will be derived from Union citizen- 
ship rather than the other way round. The emerging agenda initiated 
by the Tampere European Council in October 1999 is much more 
modest. The presidency conclusions of this meeting endorsed ‘the ob- 
jective that long-term legally resident third country nationals be offered 
the opportunity to obtain the nationality of the Member State in which 
they are resident’.® In its communications, the Commission has since 
gone further. It has proposed a status of ‘civic citizenship’ for long-term 
resident third country nationals as ‘a first step in the process of acquir- 
ing the nationality of a Member State concerned’ (COM (2000) 757: 
20). In 2003, the Commission welcomed ‘the relaxation of conditions 
to be fulfilled by applicants for nationality’ and advocated a reinforced 
coordination process to ‘promote the exchange of information and of 
best practices concerning the implementation of nationality laws of 
Member States’ (COM (2003) 336: 30). We recommend that the Com- 
mission should clarify in a further communication how it expects 
Member States to take into account Community law in their legislation 
on acquisition and loss of nationality. 

In our view, these goals should be strengthened and defined more 
broadly by applying the ‘open method of coordination’ to the nationality 
laws of Member States. The reasons for doing so can be stated as fol- 
lows: alternative models of separate access to Union citizenship or of 
reversing the relation between Union citizenship and Member State 
nationality are currently ruled out by Community law and by a lack of 
political will within all Member States for these more radical reforms. 
Nevertheless, even the present architecture of Union citizenship cre- 
ates a strong link with Member State nationality that can serve as a 
point of departure for reforming access to nationality. In addition to 
the normative arguments in section 11.2 for minimum standards and 
guidelines for good policies in all democratic states, there are even 
stronger arguments for promoting normative convergence within the 
European Union. Since the status of Union citizenship is shared by all 
Member States and since its rights apply throughout the territory of 
the Union, regulating the acquisition and loss of this status through 25 
non-coordinated national laws creates problems of three kinds: firstly, 
the problem of fairness if conditions for access to the rights of Union 
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citizens are extremely unequal among the Member States, secondly, 
the problem of the adverse impact of actions by one Member State on 
all others and, thirdly, the negative consequences of geographical mobi- 
lity within the Union on the acquisition and loss of nationality. These 
three problems are not grave enough to justify the full harmonisation 
or ’Communitarisation’ of nationality law, because Union citizenship is 
not in any way comparable with nationality and because the most fun- 
damental rights are primarily guaranteed under national legislation in 
each Member State. Yet they add general weight and some specific rea- 
sons to the case for minimum standards and the promotion of good 
policies in this area. 

Specific reasons for European coordination in matters of nationality 
can be derived from the third problem mentioned above, i.e. contradic- 
tions between current nationality laws and the rights of free movement 
and residence associated with Union citizenship as well as with long- 
term resident status for third country nationals. These rights have been 
recently specified and expanded in two Council Directives (2003/109/ 
EC and 2004/38/EC respectively). The general principle that we sug- 
gest is that exercising one’s right of free movement under Community 
law should not create disadvantages concerning the acquisition and 
loss of nationality in a Member State. This principle can be applied to 
resolve three problems: 

т Nine of the fifteen states have provisions in their nationality laws 
stating that, under certain circumstances, nationality may be lost 
after a certain period of residence abroad; five of these countries 
also apply such provisions to first generation expatriates (Finland, 
Greece, Ireland, the Netherlands and Spain). When applied to resi- 
dence in other Member States, this would have the paradoxical con- 
sequence that using one’s right of free movement as a Union citi- 
zen may result in the loss of that very status (de Groot 20034, see 
also Chapter 1). The Netherlands has therefore modified its law so 
that residence in another Member State does not count towards an 
absence that may lead to a loss of Dutch nationality after ten years. 
Another solution to this problem is, of course, to reform the provi- 
sions for loss of nationality more generally so that mere residence 
abroad does not lead to a withdrawal of nationality from first gen- 
eration emigrants. 

2 A similar argument can be made with regard to the acquisition of 
nationality. When it comes to meeting the residence requirements 
for naturalisation, Union citizens who frequently assert their mobi- 
lity rights by moving between Member States are at a disadvantage 
compared to others who reside permanently in another Member 
State. This claim is somewhat less strong than the claim to protec- 
tion against loss, since a lack of access to another Member State’s 
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nationality does not deprive the person concerned of his or her Un- 
ion citizenship. It is, however, still a relevant consideration that ex- 
ercising one’s right to freedom of movement within the Union 
should not diminish a person’s opportunities to acquire the nation- 
ality of another Member State where he or she takes up residence 
for a longer period. 

з This argument applies even more forcefully to long-term resident 
third country nationals who, with effect from January 2006, also 
enjoy the right to free movement within the Union, which allows 
them to transfer their status to another Member State after five 
years of legal residence.? Their case is stronger than that of na- 
tionals of Member States since third country nationals might never 
obtain access to Union citizenship if they make extensive use of 
their free movement rights and if they never stay long enough in 
any Member States to qualify for naturalisation there. 


One possible response to the second problem would be to introduce 
shorter residence periods for the naturalisation of Union citizens in all 
Member States. Currently, only Austria, Germany and Italy provide for 
such facilitated naturalisation for nationals of other Member States. In 
our view, this is not a desirable solution. It would have hardly any sig- 
nificant impact on the naturalisation rates of Union citizen in other 
Member States. Union citizens naturalise in lower numbers than other 
nationalities because they generally have more rights to lose in their 
country of origin than to gain in their country of residence. A general 
tolerance of dual nationality in naturalisation cases would therefore be 
a much more effective incentive for naturalisation. 

We recommend an alternative approach involving counting years 
spent in other Member States towards a residence requirement for nat- 
uralisation."° There are various ways in which Member States could 
still emphasise the importance of residence in the state whose national- 
ity is acquired. They could give less weight to years spent in other 
Member States (for example, by counting only half the time) or they 
could require that a certain time must have been spent in the country 
immediately before naturalisation. One major advantage of this propo- 
sal is that it would also address the third problem by providing third 
country nationals with the same opportunities for facilitated naturalisa- 
tion if they have resided for some time in other Member States. This 
model would thus be non-discriminatory, it would highlight the Union 
as a common space of freedom and remove obstacles to enhanced mo- 
bility, but would still preserve the importance of residential attachment 
to the state whose nationality is acquired. 

If this proposal does not find sufficient support, the next best policy 
for minimising the conflict between free movement rights and access 
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to nationality is to encourage those Member States with excessively 
long residence requirements for naturalisation to reduce these" and to 
abandon the condition of uninterrupted residence. For example, in the 
Irish Republic, only the final year before the application must be with- 
out interruption while the rest of the required four years of residence 
can be accumulated over the previous eight years. Irish law thus makes 
it quite easy for mobile Union citizens or third country nationals to ful- 
fil a reasonable residence condition. 

Initiating an open method of coordination in matters of nationality 
law will require much greater knowledge, not merely about laws and 
their implementation, but also about statistical developments. Chapter 
6 documents the inconsistent state of statistics on nationality, which 
are currently scarcely comparable across Member States, and makes de- 
tailed recommendations on how to improve them. We have therefore 
been unable to supplement our systematic comparison of modes of ac- 
quisition and loss with the corresponding statistical data. Nationality 
statistics in several countries do not even allow a calculation of overall 
rates of acquisition and loss among migrant origin populations. Hav- 
ing sufficiently differentiated, reliable and publicly available statistics 
on nationality is a precondition for well-informed public policies in 
countries with large-scale emigration or immigration. Without good 
data on acquisition and loss of nationality, it is also impossible to esti- 
mate the size of migration stocks and flows. Official statistics in many 
countries still wrongly identify migrants with foreign nationals and 
vice versa. As part of the current efforts to generate harmonised statis- 
tics on migration in Europe, sufficient attention should therefore be 
paid to statistics on nationality. 


11.4 Legal rules for the acquisition and loss of nationality 


In Chapters 3 and 4, we have categorised the wide variety of legal rules 
for the acquisition and loss of nationality into a limited number of 
modes that can be compared among countries. In this section, we 
build on the results of this comparison, as well as on Chapters 7, 9 
and то, in order to evaluate nationality laws and to propose guidelines 
for reforming them. We do this not so much from a legal perspective, 
but from a sociological and political view that considers how legal regu- 
lations affect the interests and rights of individuals. We have therefore 
subdivided the section into aspects that concern specific groups of mi- 
grants: first generation immigrants and subsequent generations, gen- 
der inequalities, refugees and stateless persons, co-ethnic immigrants 
and Union citizens, denizens and quasi-citizens, and emigrants. 
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11.4.1 First generation immigrants 


For first generation immigrants, naturalisation based on residence is 
generally the most important mode of acquisition of nationality. The 
main conditions imposed by the Member States for this type of natura- 
lisation concern minimum age, residence status and duration of resi- 
dence, renunciation of previous nationality, clean criminal record, 
‘good character’, the financial situation of the applicant, language skills 
and societal knowledge, and proof of integration or assimilation. Proce- 
dural conditions, such as fees, will be discussed in section 11.5 of this 
chapter. 


11.4.1.1 Minimum age 

In most states the minimum age for residence-based naturalisation is 
the age of majority. No minimum age is required by law in Austria, 
Spain or Ireland; in Germany there is no age threshold for naturalisa- 
tion based on entitlement. 

Minimum age requirements may be serious obstacles for the natura- 
lisation of ‘generation 1.5’, i.e. the children of immigrants who immi- 
grate while below the age of majority either with their family or 
through subsequent family reunification in the country of destination. 
Age thresholds of this kind are historical relics from a conception that 
regards only nationals of voting age as full citizens and that requires 
informed consent from immigrants in all naturalisations. Both consid- 
erations are, however, inadequate for children who have spent a sub- 
stantial amount of their childhood in the country of residence. For 
them, the acquisition of nationality expresses a genuine link and pro- 
tects them from expulsion to their parents’ homeland. Age thresholds 
can even exclude many from naturalisation although their parents 
might already be naturalised. We recommend that all minimum age re- 
quirements be waived for minor children of immigrants who meet a 
residence requirement. They should have the opportunity to naturalise 
either through extension, i.e. together with one of their parents, or in- 
dependently at a parent’s request (see section 11.4.2.3. below). 


11.4.1.2 Residence requirements 

Member States require a minimum residence period of between three 
years (Belgium, for acquisition by naturalisation) and ten years (Aus- 
tria, Greece, Italy, Portugal and Spain). Eight states require five years 
or less. In most countries, residence must have been legal and the ap- 
plicant’s place of habitual residence must have been in the state con- 
cerned. Generally, residence must have been uninterrupted immedi- 
ately before the application. 
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Short residence requirements are preferable for the sake of security 
of residence, social inclusion and political integration. Since full protec- 
tion against expulsion, legal equality and political participation gener- 
ally still depend on nationality, lower residence requirements reduce 
the risk of creating a large and relatively stable group of second-class ci- 
tizens. With the implementation of Council Directive EC/2003/109 in 
2006, third country nationals acquire a common long-term resident 
status after five years of residence in a Member State. The same time 
period could also serve as the normal residence requirement for regu- 
lar naturalisation. At this point, immigrants would then choose be- 
tween European denizenship and full membership of the Union and 
one of its Member States. Five years is long enough to acquire genuine 
links to and practical knowledge of the country of naturalisation. Appli- 
cants for naturalisation should then be given the choice between per- 
manent resident status and full citizenship. 

We also suggest that all periods of legal residence should be counted 
and that states should accept interruptions. States where immigrants 
are entitled to permanent residence permits on the basis of a prior le- 
gal residence of five years or less may therefore require that immi- 
grants hold such a permit when they apply for naturalisation. Where 
access to permanent residence status is blocked for certain groups or 
where it depends on criteria such as language skills or financial means, 
we advocate reforming access to this status. As explained in section 
11.3, we also propose that periods spent in other Member States should 
count towards the overall residence requirement. 

In order to take into account the existing variety, Member States 
should move towards a common threshold of five years for most natur- 
alisations, but either maintain shorter residence requirements for ap- 
plicants who meet additional criteria or introduce slightly longer resi- 
dence requirements for naturalisation by entitlement rather than by 
discretionary decision, which would reduce the pressure on the natura- 
lisation system. For example, in Belgium, seven years is the require- 
ment for the former, whereas three is sufficient for the latter. Austria 
grants naturalisation by entitlement after fifteen years in the case of 
proven and sustained integration, or after thirty years without further 
conditions, which is clearly too long. 


11.4.1.3 Renunciation of previous nationality 

At present, only five states in our sample effectively prohibit retention 
of a previous nationality in ordinary naturalisations. However, Dutch 
and German laws allow for more frequent exceptions to this rule than 
those in Austria, Denmark or Luxembourg. The request that one’s pre- 
vious nationality be renounced is a major obstacle to naturalisation 
among many first generation immigrants. Reasons for this reluctance 
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are manifold: in most countries, expatriates who have renounced their 
nationality are treated as foreigners and might thus have only limited 
rights of entry and residence or might need a visa; several countries re- 
strict the right to inheritance or landed property to their citizens. For 
many immigrants, their nationality of origin also has symbolic value as 
an element of their personal identity. 

Traditional objections to multiple nationality have focused on three 
reasons: conflicts between states over personal jurisdiction, conflicts of 
loyalty and the burdens arising from multiple obligations for indivi- 
duals, and unjustified privileges from the accumulation of rights. We 
believe that all three objections can be overcome. Recent developments 
in international law have provided guidelines on how to resolve possi- 
ble conflicts, mainly by giving priority to the relationship with the state 
of habitual residence (see Chapter 1). As suggested in section 11.2 of 
this chapter, the principle of stakeholding can also overcome objections 
to the accumulation of rights through multiple nationality. This also 
applies to conflicts of loyalty. The idea that individuals can only be loyal 
to one state relies, on the one hand, on a Hobbesian theory of interna- 
tional relations as a state of nature and potential war that is at odds 
with the emerging regimes of international law and institutions and, 
on the other hand, ignores the fact of multiple stakeholding by mi- 
grants in several states. 

Since all the countries in our study accept the emergence of dual na- 
tionality through ius sanguinis from parents of different nationalities, 
it is also inconsistent to claim that multiple nationality must be 
avoided in naturalisations in order to prevent conflicts between states, 
rights and obligations. The specific argument that multiple nationality 
should be tolerated only when it arises at birth suggests that immi- 
grants must provide stronger proof of loyalty than persons born as na- 
tionals since only the former have prior obligations of loyalty towards 
another state. It is, however, hardly plausible that a person born abroad 
to a national will have a stronger sense of loyalty towards his or her 
parents’ country than an immigrant who chooses to apply for naturali- 
sation after long-term residence in that country. States that defend this 
distinction would therefore have to resort to the problematic idea that 
loyalty is a matter of descent rather than of choice. 

Reasonable objections about cumulative rights concern voting rights 
and access to public office in different states. Holders of high public of- 
fice may be asked to renounce a second nationality if the office in ques- 
tion entails a special duty of loyalty towards the state. This is, however, 
no justification for making renunciation a condition at the time of nat- 
uralisation. Cumulative voting rights emerge only in those cases where 
the state of external nationality allows expatriates to cast absentee bal- 
lots. All countries in our sample except Ireland and Greece have intro- 
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duced voting rights for expatriates at least under certain conditions or 
for certain categories. The objection is then that multiple voting is an 
unfair privilege irreconcilable with the democratic principle ‘one per- 
son — one vote’. This principle is, however, not violated if these votes 
are not aggregated because they are cast in separate elections in sover- 
eign states. The ‘voting privilege’ argument may, however, apply to Un- 
ion citizens who are nationals of several Member States. Although it 
may be difficult to prevent, multiple voting in European Parliament 
elections is in principle not allowed for either Union citizens residing 
in another Member State or those holding several Member State na- 
tionalities. Preventing multiple representation in the Council, where 
composition depends on national election results, presents a more dif- 
ficult problem since it would require that states abolish absentee voting 
rights for multiple Union citizens. In our view, this would be not only 
difficult to implement, but also unjustified given the indirect nature of 
citizens’ representation in the Council. The problem of multiple voting 
would become serious only if the Union moved towards a fully federal 
constitution, in which case it would also have to grant voting rights in 
national elections to Union citizens living in other Member States. 

We recommend therefore that Member States abandon renunciation 
requirements as a condition for naturalisation or at least allow for 
more, clearly stated exceptions. 


11.4.1.4 Personal integrity clauses 

All states either apply criteria of ‘good character’, ‘good moral charac- 
ter’, ‘good civic conduct’ or ‘respectable life’ or explicitly exclude per- 
sons with a criminal record from naturalisation. Some states, however, 
do not define this provision clearly (Ireland, Italy, Portugal and Spain). 
The other states either apply a scheme of graded waiting periods when 
certain offences have been committed (Denmark, Finland, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom), or count offences only above a certain threshold (de- 
termined in Austria, France and Greece by the length of a prison sen- 
tence) or offences qualified as grave in different ways (Germany, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands). 

The vague definitions of ‘good character’ create considerable uncer- 
tainty for the applicants. We recommend a clear definition of personal 
integrity clauses that regards only serious criminal convictions as ob- 
stacles for naturalisation. To prevent double jeopardy, convictions de- 
leted from a criminal registry should no longer be counted. As we have 
argued above, children born or raised in the country should have un- 
conditional rights of residence and access to nationality. For this rea- 
son, they should no longer be barred from naturalisation after they 
have served a sentence for a crime. 
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11.4.1.5 Financial situation 

The financial situation of the applicant is completely irrelevant to nat- 
uralisation only in Belgium, the Netherlands and, since 2006, in Por- 
tugal. While states may select economic immigrants according to their 
skills or financial means and while they may limit the right to stay for 
recent immigrants who fail to sustain themselves and become a public 
burden, applying such criteria to naturalisation is problematic from a 
democratic perspective. In a liberal democracy, voting rights must not 
depend on social class. Once immigrants have become permanent resi- 
dents, denying them access to nationality on the grounds of a lack of 
income creates economic barriers to the franchise similar to those that 
existed in many European states in the nineteenth century. Further- 
more, financial obstacles to naturalisation do not serve any reasonable 
public policy purpose if the persons excluded have a right to stay and 
to social welfare benefits. Income barriers to naturalisation will also 
hardly serve as an incentive for immigrants to become economically 
self-supporting. We recommend therefore that other states should fol- 
low the Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese examples and abolish ‘suffi- 
cient income’ as a condition for naturalisation. Where this is politically 
not feasible, states should at least accept that social insurance-based 
payments (for unemployment or sickness) are never an obstacle and 
that past reliance on supplementary income or other public sources of 
income support do not rule out naturalisation if the person has suffi- 
cient means at the time of application. As a minimum, all states 
should accept that income from contributory social insurance schemes 
will not count as welfare dependency that rules out access to national- 


ity. 


11.4.1.6 Language skills 

All but four of the fifteen states now demand a certain level of knowl- 
edge of the official language(s) that has to be demonstrated by a certifi- 
cate from a recognised training institution, by attending a specific 
course or by an interview during the procedure. Knowledge of the 
main language(s) of the country is an important factor in the integra- 
tion process. Without sufficient knowledge, most immigrants remain 
confined to unskilled jobs and may have problems participating ade- 
quately in society and in the democratic process. Unlike other condi- 
tions such as personal integrity clauses or sufficient income, language 
tests for naturalisation may also provide effective incentives for immi- 
grants. Requiring a minimum ability to communicate with other citi- 
zens in the dominant language is therefore a common and reasonable 
condition for naturalisation. Language skill requirements should, how- 
ever, be handled flexibly so that they work as an incentive rather than a 
deterrent and so that they do not exclude certain groups altogether. 
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Mental capacity for learning a new language depends on prior educa- 
tion in foreign languages and decreases with age. Elderly persons 
whose jobs or family circumstances have provided them with few op- 
portunities to acquire the local language, or elderly family members 
joining their children, are often unable to learn a new language. 

To prevent language skills becoming a serious hurdle for long-term 
immigrants, states should generally either set requirements at a low le- 
vel, e.g. simple conversational skills, or should make the level depen- 
dent on the education and general living circumstances of the appli- 
cant. Elderly or illiterate persons should generally be exempted from 
language tests. For example, in the Netherlands, applicants over the 
age of 65 do not have to pass a language test. Language requirements 
could also be waived for specific modes of acquisition by declaration or 
entitlement based on the presumption of a stronger link (e.g. because 
of birth, primary socialisation or very long residence in the country) 
than in cases of ordinary naturalisation. The reason for these exemp- 
tions is to avoid deterring persons who are seen as having a subjective 
claim to nationality without further conditions. In multilingual coun- 
tries, knowledge of one of the official languages should be sufficient. 

In terms of good practice in this area, we recommend that immi- 
grants should not be obliged to attend specific language courses, but 
should have the choice of proving their knowledge by different means, 
such as by recognised certificate or in an interview. In order to 
strengthen the incentives to acquire language skills, states may reduce 
the general residence requirements for naturalisation for immigrants 
who are either native speakers or who pass such tests. 


11.4.1.7 Societal knowledge 

Knowledge of society, its history, constitution or political institutions is 
a prerequisite for naturalisation in a growing number of states. 
Whereas language skills are an important resource for integration into 
the wider society, this is less obvious for societal knowledge, which is 
often not even shared among native citizens. While practical informa- 
tion about public institutions, as well as general facts about society and 
the political system, may be included in preparatory courses for natura- 
lisation, we do not think that these are appropriate subjects for knowl- 
edge tests that will lead to the exclusion of applicants. 

Where such tests have already been introduced, they should be stan- 
dardised and cover a clearly defined scope of basic knowledge that 
must be publicly accessible. So far, this has only been carried out in 
Denmark and the UK. Reference material should be provided free of 
charge. The lack of a standardised system of certification for societal 
knowledge leaves room for discriminatory action and a lack of adminis- 
trative transparency. Negative examples in this respect are France and 
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the Netherlands, which both plan to keep the content of the tests se- 
cret. 


11.4.1.8 Proof of integration or assimilation 

Only a minority of states explicitly require applicants for naturalisation 
to prove their integration or assimilation. In most countries, adequate 
integration is assessed indirectly using personal integrity conditions or 
language and societal knowledge tests. In Austria, France, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal and Spain the authorities have a certain leeway to judge 
if language and societal knowledge alone fulfil the criterion. In Bel- 
gium, this clause was abolished in 2000 because it was inconsistently 
applied; since then, willingness to integrate has been proven by the 
mere fact that the person has applied for naturalisation. 

As with ‘good character clauses’, general integration and assimilation 
requirements lead to uncertainty for the applicants and wide discretion 
for public administrations. We recommend replacing such criteria with 
clearly defined and defensible conditions. 


11.4.2 Second and third generations 


11.4.2.1 lus sanguinis acquisition 
Ius soli and ius sanguinis are not two opposing principles, but can and 
should be combined. The nationality laws of all existing states include 
the acquisition of nationality by descent from citizen parents, but many 
states simultaneously apply birth in the territory as a relevant criterion. 

In Austria, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg and Swe- 
den ius sanguinis is the only way of acquiring nationality at birth 
(apart from ius soli acquisition for foundlings and stateless children). 
This excludes not just second generation children from automatic ac- 
cess to nationality, but even third generation children whose parents 
have not been naturalised. In societies where larger numbers of immi- 
grants have settled permanently, ius sanguinis ought to be supplemen- 
ted with elements of ius soli. Otherwise, citizenship will come to be 
seen as an ethnic privilege derived from descent. Facilitated naturalisa- 
tion of children born in the country is no substitute for ius soli, since 
it still relies on the implicit assumption that these children are suffi- 
ciently protected by the nationality of another state and should merely 
be granted an opportunity to change their nationality. Only entitle- 
ments based on birth in the country or residence during childhood 
draw the important distinction between first generation migrants and 
their descendants whose genuine link to that society can no longer be 
questioned. 

Among the states we have studied, only France, Greece, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and Spain apply ius sanguinis without further 
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conditions, such as parents having been born in the country or mar- 
riage status. 

Granting nationality iure sanguinis independently of the place of 
birth creates a potentially endless proliferation of nationality across 
generations born abroad, even if the persons holding it will never re- 
side in the country concerned. Transferring nationality from generation 
to generation without any residence qualification is problematic since 
it makes nationality over-inclusive, just as the absence of ius soli in an 
immigrant receiving country makes it under-inclusive. While a second 
generation may need return options and will usually acquire the par- 
ents’ mother tongue, the subsequent generation will only retain a gen- 
uine link to the grandparents’ country in a few cases. If they wish to re- 
turn to that state, they will face the same challenges and problems as 
any other immigrant and thus should not be treated more favourably. 

Unlimited ius sanguinis becomes most problematic when external 
citizenship includes absentee voting rights, since this will allow indivi- 
duals with no substantive ties to the polity to influence the composition 
of legislatures whose decisions do not affect them. In the context of 
the European Union, over-inclusive ius sanguinis also creates Union ci- 
tizens born outside the territory of the Union but endowed with immi- 
gration rights in any Member State. The Union should therefore take 
an interest in limiting the application of ius sanguinis to the first gen- 
eration born abroad. 

In contrast to territorial limitations, making the acquisition of na- 
tionality by descent conditional upon the marriage status of the parents 
or the sex of the parent who is a national may violate the principles of 
gender equality and non-discrimination between children born in and 
out of wedlock. We propose the following guidelines: if a child is born 
out of wedlock in the country to a foreign mother and a father who is a 
national, then either ius soli or ius sanguinis a patre should secure ac- 
cess to the country’s nationality for the child. Ius sanguinis should ap- 
ply in any case automatically and retroactively if the father legitimates 
the child after marriage with the mother. 

We therefore urge Member States to consider abolishing all qualify- 
ing criteria for ius sanguinis except country of birth. Outside the state’s 
territory, nationality should be inherited automatically only if one par- 
ent is a first generation emigrant or resides abroad temporarily. Grand- 
children of expatriates whose parents have not themselves resided in 
the country concerned for a longer period should no longer inherit 
their parents’ nationality unless they would otherwise find themselves 
stateless. 
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11.4.2.2 lus soli acquisition 

Eight of the fifteen Member States apply methods of nationality acqui- 
sition derived from birth in that country. At birth or immediately there- 
after, ius soli can apply ex lege (as in Germany and the UK for the sec- 
ond generation and in Belgium, France, the Netherlands and Spain for 
the third generation). Alternatively, it may require a declaration or spe- 
cific act by a parent (such as for the second generation in Belgium, Ire- 
land and Portugal). Finally, acquisition of nationality after birth can 
also be based on ius soli (within certain age brackets, such as for the 
second generation in France or without age limits). 

Common qualifying criteria for ius soli are that a parent either must 
have resided in the country for a certain time or with a certain type of 
residence permit (Germany, Ireland, Portugal, the United Kingdom) or 
that a parent must also have been born in the country (in Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands and Spain). In the period under investigation 
(ie. after 1985), unqualified ius soli existed опу in the Irish Republic 
until 2004; since 2005 certain residence requirements for parent(s) 
have applied there as well. 

Most countries have parental residence requirements or impose age 
limits for ius soli. Even after the reform of 2004, Ireland has the most 
liberal provisions with no time limit for using the right to apply for an 
Irish passport if at least one parent is either a permanent resident or 
has been resident in Ireland for three of the four years prior to the 
child’s birth. Germany represents a singular case where dual nationals 
who have acquired German nationality at birth by ius soli must re- 
nounce one of their nationalities before the age of 23. This rule is dis- 
criminatory since it does not apply to dual nationality acquired by ius 
sanguinis from parents, one of whom is a German пайопа].'? The un- 
derlying idea seems to be that the loyalty of dual nationals is question- 
able and needs to be tested. Yet, the assumption that a certain class of 
nationals born in the territory cannot be trusted to be loyal is contrary 
to the principle of birthright citizenship. 

We advocate a generational approach to the acquisition of nationality. 
While first generation migrants need to apply for naturalisation, the 
second generation of immigrant descent should have an ius soli-based 
entitlement to the nationality of their country of birth. Unconditional 
ius soli is, however, both over-inclusive (by giving nationality to chil- 
dren of parents whose stay in the country is purely accidental or tem- 
porary) and under-inclusive (by not covering the ‘generation 1.5’ chil- 
dren born abroad who join their parents while they are minors). We 
therefore recommend strong naturalisation entitlements for children 
who have grown up in the country since early childhood and a condi- 
tional ius soli for the second generation if one parent has resided leg- 
ally in the country for a period that should not exceed the requirements 
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for permanent resident status. From our perspective, it is preferable 
that this conditional ius soli for the second generation apply ex lege im- 
mediately at birth and it should not need to be confirmed later by a re- 
quirement that another nationality acquired at birth be renounced. 
One argument for applying ius soli only at the age of majority is that it 
gives young adults a choice. This option should, however, be semi-auto- 
matic, і.е. it should not require an application or active declaration, but 
should merely involve a negative option of rejecting a nationality that 
is otherwise acquired automatically, as is now the case in France. If ius 
soli is applied only at the age of majority, then there should be addi- 
tional strong entitlements to the acquisition of nationality while the 
person is still a minor and absolute security of residence for those 
whose parents do not make use of this option. As mentioned above, we 
further recommend that children should have a right to be heard in de- 
cisions that affect their nationality well before the age of majority. 


11.4.2.3 Facilitated naturalisation of minor children 

Minor children can acquire nationality either independently from their 
parents or via extension of their parents’ naturalisation. As pointed out 
above, an entitlement to naturalisation based on residence can be more 
inclusive than pure ius soli, provided the residence period is suffi- 
ciently short and there are no further conditions attached. The Swedish 
case where minor children are entitled to naturalisation after five years 
of residence can be mentioned as an example of good practice. 

Provisions for the extension of naturalisation to minor children are 
unknown only in Ireland, Portugal and Spain. In eight states (Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg and Sweden)” 
minor children become nationals ex lege under certain conditions when 
their parents acquire nationality. Other conditions concern residence in 
the country, the custody of the parent acquiring nationality, or that 
their child is not yet married. Many Member States also apply further 
conditions, such as a certain period of residence, the absence of recent 
criminal convictions and language skills, or demand the explicit con- 
sent of children above a certain age. 

Consent of the child is an important consideration in decisions 
about the child’s nationality. The Convention on the Rights of the 
Child recognises the child as a subject with his or her own needs and a 
right to be heard and to have his or her views taken into consideration 
increasingly until full autonomy is achieved at the age of eighteen. Sev- 
eral states have provisions that strengthen the child’s position vis-a-vis 
the parents by requiring that the child be heard in the naturalisation 
procedure or must apply himself or herself (with parental consent). 
Age thresholds for involving minor children in this way range from 
twelve years in Nordic countries to fourteen in Austria and sixteen in 
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Germany. We suggest that hearing the child should be a general re- 
quirement based on art. 12 of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, which states that children have the right to express their views 
in all matters affecting them and that these views shall be given due 
weight ‘in accordance with the age and maturity of the child’. After the 
age of twelve or fourteen, children should have the right to apply them- 
selves with parental consent or be given the right to challenge a paren- 
tal decision about their nationality. 

The naturalisation of minor children should be determined by two 
principles. The primary principle is a socialisation-based right to na- 
tionality, the secondary principle is family unity. The former considera- 
tion implies that they ought to have access to nationality independently 
of their parents, the latter suggests that naturalisation of one of their 
parents should be extended to them ex lege without further qualifying 
conditions. Since family unity is a secondary concern, it should not 
overrule a child’s interest in nationality. Even if parents themselves do 
not qualify for naturalisation they should be able to apply for their min- 
or children who have grown up in the country. 

Minor children who have already lived in the country for some time 
when a parent is naturalised should not face higher obstacles for the 
acquisition of nationality than those who join a parent who already is a 
national. For both groups we advocate a greatly simplified naturalisa- 
tion procedure without residence requirements or acquisition by de- 
claration. Adopted children should be treated identically to natural chil- 
dren, if their adoption was valid under national law. 


11.4.3 Family-based naturalisation: eliminating gender discrimination 


By the mid 19805, all the states in our sample had abolished gender- 
specific rules for naturalisation and all have introduced specific rules 
to facilitate the naturalisation of spouses of nationals. In seven states, 
this is achieved by strengthening their claim to acquisition compared 
to other applicants, e.g. by making it a declaration, option or entitle- 
ment instead of a discretionary grant. In the remaining states, spouses 
of nationals find more favourable conditions but there is no difference 
with regard to the type of acquisition. As a condition for spousal trans- 
fer or nationality, most countries apply one or both of the following cri- 
teria: a minimum duration of marriage or living in a common house- 
hold (ranging from six months to three years) and a certain time of re- 
sidence in the country by the spouse (which is longest in Denmark, at 
six to eight years, conditional upon the duration of the marriage). In 
special cases (e.g. spouses of nationals living abroad) the duration of re- 
quired marriage or cohabitation may even be five to ten years and 
some states then also demand that the spouse who is a national should 
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already have held nationality for up to ten years. Apart from facilitating 
the acquisition of nationality for spouses of nationals, Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany and Luxembourg extend naturalisation from a 
main applicant to a spouse and to minor children living in the same 
household by strengthening their legal claims or reducing their resi- 
dence requirements. 

Six countries (Austria, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal and 
Sweden) under certain conditions also allow the acquisition of national- 
ity by spouses of nationals who live permanently abroad; five more 
grant this right only to spouses of nationals who work in the public ser- 
vice abroad (Denmark, Germany, Ireland, Luxembourg and the UK). 
Marital transfer of a nationality abroad corresponds to a relevant inter- 
est by the national concerned only if he or she plans to return to the 
country of origin and wants to secure full legal rights for his or her 
spouse for that purpose. Such extraterritorial acquisitions should there- 
fore be limited to the spouses of first generation expatriates for the 
same reasons as those applicable to extraterritorial ius sanguinis. 

The main argument for facilitated naturalisation of spouses is the 
principle of family unity in matters of nationality. Another important 
consideration concerns the security of residence attached to the status, 
which gives the spouse the necessary independence to leave his or her 
partner and to remain in the country after a divorce or the partner’s 
death. Facilitated naturalisation of spouses is a major element in secur- 
ing women’s rights in migration; the qualifying requirements should 
therefore be low and the procedure simple. Many Member States have 
introduced minimum duration of marriage requirements mainly to 
combat fraudulent marriages. Nevertheless, for this purpose a period 
of one or two years seems to be sufficient. Instead of imposing longer 
waiting periods, states could require some documentary evidence that 
the partners share a common household. To secure equal treatment of 
heterosexual and homosexual partnerships, the status of ‘civil mar- 
riage’, which is granted in many Member States as an alternative legal 
relationship, should be recognised in the same way as marriage. Mem- 
ber States are encouraged also to grant facilitated naturalisation to un- 
married partners if they have lived in a common household for a cer- 
tain period of time. In cases of extension of naturalisation to spouses, 
the requirements should be the same as for facilitated naturalisation of 
the spouses of nationals. Currently only Finland, the Netherlands and 
Sweden grant this right to unmarried heterosexual couples as well as 
to registered or married homosexual ones. Four more states (Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany and Spain), however, also recognise the latter in 
matters of nationality. 

In recent years, gender discrimination in the transfer of nationality 
to children by descent from the mother’s side has been abolished, but 
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problems have occurred in many countries due to the limited transi- 
tional period, during which a maternal nationality could be passed to 
the child retroactively (see Chapter 7). The result is to exclude an ex 
post maternal transfer of nationality to children born before a certain 
date. This lack of full retroactive effect for legislation perpetuates past 
gender discrimination. This should be rectified. 


11.4.4 Facilitated naturalisation for co-ethnics, co-linguals and Union 
citizens 


With the exception of Belgium, Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and the UK" all Member States facilitate naturalisation for nationals 
of certain countries or origins, such as for Nordic citizens in the Nordic 
states, for EU citizens in Austria, Germany and Italy or for citizens 
from former colonial territories, co-lingual or co-ethnic groups in 
France, Germany, Greece, Portugal and Spain. A distinct group of 
countries (Germany, Greece, Ireland, Portugal and Spain)” grant their 
nationality on the grounds of cultural affinity even to persons residing 
abroad. As discussed in Chapter 3, section 3.4, affinity-based privileged 
access to nationality is usually grounded in ethnic conceptions of na- 
tionality and sustained by traditions of emigration and recent histories 
of immigration, pressure from expatriate communities and state poli- 
cies to support or repatriate ethnic diasporas. 

Privileged access to nationality based on a person's nationality or eth- 
nicity should generally be regarded as a suspicious classification that 
conflicts with the principles of non-discrimination. There are, however, 
several arguments in favour of such distinctions that need to be taken 
into account. Firstly, in the process of nation-building shortly after in- 
dependence, a state may give preferential access to its nationality to 
diaspora communities. Secondly, a state may accept special duties to- 
wards nationals of former colonies whose economic and cultural lives 
have been shaped by the colonial power and who have in the past held 
a status of imperial subjection. Thirdly, a state may also accept that it 
has special duties to admit co-ethnic individuals from countries where 
they are persecuted because of their minority identity. Fourthly, states 
may give preferential access to nationality to immigrants from co-lin- 
gual countries because these will integrate more easily. Lastly, states 
may grant facilitated access to nationality on the basis of reciprocity or 
for a group of states with which they are linked by multilateral agree- 
ments, alliances or unions. 

The first three arguments are reasonable only if the qualifying condi- 
tions are clearly present, i.e. if states are still in the initial stages of na- 
tional consolidation, if postcolonial ties are very strong or if a co-ethnic 
minority abroad actually faces persecution. Even where this is the case, 
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the legitimacy of preferential access to nationality will depend on the 
overall demographic pattern of immigration. In countries with large- 
scale immigration from diverse countries of origin, picking out some 
of these for preferential treatment will inevitably create a sense of dis- 
crimination among immigrants when they see that later arrivals, who 
are in many ways less integrated, can ‘jump the queue’. 

The fourth argument about the easier cultural integration of co-lin- 
guals applies more plausibly to admission to immigrant status than to 
nationality. In order to facilitate integration, a country of immigration 
may give preference in immigration to those who speak a major lan- 
guage"? and it should promote shared knowledge of such language(s) 
among all immigrants. The additional importance of language skills 
for full participation in the political process can be easily taken into ac- 
count through language tests for naturalisation that do not discrimi- 
nate by national origin. Countries that attach high value to language 
skills may reduce the general residence requirements for naturalisation 
for immigrants who are either native speakers or who pass such tests. 
In order to avoid indirect discrimination, these tests should, however, 
be set at a level of simple conversational skills where adult newcomers 
have a fair chance of passing. 

The final argument has already been addressed in section 11.3, where 
we recommended that instead of reducing residence requirements for 
the naturalisation of Union citizens, residence periods spent in other 
Member States should count for both Union citizens and for third 
country nationals. In our view, reciprocity is a relevant principle in in- 
ternational relations, but it should not determine differentiation in do- 
mestic rights and legal statuses for migrants of different national ori- 
gins (Baubéck 2005). This would be different if the European Union 
moved towards a federal constitution. In a federation, citizenship of a 
constituent state or province is acquired automatically through resi- 
dence rather than naturalisation and includes full voting rights in re- 
gional elections. Facilitated naturalisation could be an intermediate 
step if the Union decided to move in this direction. This would, how- 
ever, entail a complete overhaul of the architecture of Union citizen- 
ship with a shift of competences in matters of nationality from the 
Member States to the Union. In the foreseeable future, we do not ex- 
pect such a fundamental change. 

While we therefore do not recommend generalising current regula- 
tions in Austria, Germany, Italy or the Nordic states for all EU citizens 
residing in other EU states, these provisions are useful domestic 
benchmarks for assessing the conditions for naturalisation of immi- 
grants of other origins. If Union citizens can meet the conditions for 
naturalisation after four years in Austria or Italy, then the long resi- 
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dence requirement of ten years for third country nationals in these 
countries appears all the more difficult to justify. 


11.4.5 Denizens, quasi-citizens and citizens with restricted rights 


The status and rights of denizens and quasi-citizens in the Member 
States has been described in Chapter 9 and 10. Denizenship is charac- 
terised by a high level of security of residence, free access to the labour 
market, generally equal civil liberties and social welfare rights and, in 
some Member States, local voting rights as well. Compared to citizens, 
denizens generally lack absolute protection from expulsion, national 
voting rights, unrestricted access to public office and the right to Un- 
ion citizenship. Directive 2003/109/EC on the status of long-term resi- 
dent third country nationals, that has been implemented with effect 
from January 2006, paves the way for common European denizenship 
(but is not applicable in Denmark, Ireland or the UK). Member States 
remain, however, free to impose specific requirements such as integra- 
tion and language tests on access to this status and the status can also 
be quite easily lost following longer periods of absence. 

Denizenship has an important impact on naturalisation. The more 
access to employment, to welfare benefits or to family reunification is 
restricted for long term resident foreign nationals and the more inse- 
cure their legal status, the stronger the incentives to naturalise for 
purely instrumental reasons. For denizens with a strong set of rights, 
there are few reasons for naturalisation apart from a subjective identifi- 
cation with their country of residence and the desire to participate fully 
in the democratic process. This may reduce the number of naturalisa- 
tions but it also makes an application for naturalisation a voluntary de- 
cision to join the political community. The other factor that will reduce 
the propensity to naturalise is when states impose further conditions 
for access to nationality that are difficult to meet. In our view, denizens 
already enjoy a recognised status of permanent membership in society. 
Instead of deterring them from naturalisation through additional re- 
quirements such as income tests and longer residence periods, they 
should be encouraged to naturalise. 

As discussed in Chapter 10, in some countries we have observed a 
status of enhanced denizenship that we have called quasi-citizenship 
This status is characterised by nearly identical rights to those of na- 
tionals of the country of residence, including voting rights or access to 
public office at local or national levels, and full protection from expul- 
sion. This is a status for a certain group of persons who are singled out 
by the state as deserving enhanced security of residence and other 
rights of citizenship without naturalisation. Often these are groups 
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with special relationships with the state because of former colonial ties 
or ethnic affinities. 

Where the status of quasi-citizenship exists for large groups of immi- 
grants, it may provide a benchmark for enhancing denizenship rights 
for other immigrants with a weaker legal status. Quasi-citizenship 
should, however, never be interpreted as a status that makes access to 
full citizenship redundant. This would devalue the meaning of citizen- 
ship as a status of full membership of a democratic polity that includes 
all permanent residents. Granting denizens and quasi-citizens almost 
full citizenship rights while making it difficult for them to naturalise 
would contribute to sustaining exclusionary ethno-cultural concepts of 
national community. Instead, both denizens and quasi-citizens should 
be encouraged to naturalise and they should be granted the same con- 
ditions for facilitated access. 

The fifteen states examined include not merely non-nationals with 
nearly equal rights, but also nationals with less than equal rights. In 
Chapter 8 we have documented various restrictions of rights and addi- 
tional duties imposed on multiple nationals and on naturalised citi- 
zens. The latter type of restriction conflicts with the principle of non- 
discrimination between nationals by birth and by naturalisation as- 
serted in ECN art. 5 (2). This principle makes any differentiation of 
rights between persons who have acquired nationality in different ways 
prima facie suspect. We may, nevertheless, evaluate the social impact 
of restricted rights for naturalised persons by asking whether exclusion 
is permanent or temporary and whether the range of liberties and op- 
portunities affected is broad or rather narrow. Using these criteria, we 
identify several specifically problematic examples of unequal citizen- 
ship, among them restrictions on family reunification in Denmark for 
persons who have held nationality for less than 28 years, limitations 
on the employment of naturalised persons in the public sector in 
Greece, and the several categories of British nationals – British Over- 
seas Citizens, British Subjects, British Protected Persons and British 
Nationals (Overseas) – who are subject to immigration control. Since 
these persons also cannot pass on their nationality to their children, 
these categories will, however, disappear in the next generation. 


11.4.6 Refugees and stateless persons 


Refugees are persons who have been deprived of protection by the state 
of which they are nationals. Their need for access to the nationality of 
their host country is therefore more urgent than that of other immi- 
grants. This is acknowledged by the Geneva Convention as well as by 
the European Convention of Nationality, which both demand facilitated 
naturalisation for refugees (see also Chapter 1). All states in our study 
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except Portugal and the United Kingdom have special clauses for easier 
naturalisation of recognised refugees or facilitate their access in prac- 
tice. This is mainly achieved by a reduction of the required residence 
period. Those states that require proof of the loss of a previous nation- 
ality make exceptions for refugees. In a few countries (France, Luxem- 
bourg and Ireland), refugees are also exempt from the fulfilment of 
several material conditions, such as language knowledge, by law or by 
discretionary decision. France currently has the most liberal policy 
since it does not require any minimum period of residence for the nat- 
uralisation of refugees. 

In order to ensure the fast and easy naturalisation of refugees, Mem- 
ber States should abolish waiting periods or reduce them to a mini- 
mum; furthermore, language or societal knowledge, income or integra- 
tion criteria that refugees might find hard to fulfil should be abolished 
or reduced. If Member States choose to set minimum residence re- 
quirements, these should not exceed two years and the time spent in 
the country during the recognition procedure should be counted. 

The international conventions on statelessness and the ECN also 
contain provisions for facilitated naturalisation of stateless persons and 
limit the possibility for excluding such persons from access to national- 
ity on the grounds of criminal convictions. All countries except Luxem- 
bourg, Portugal and Spain have rules facilitating the acquisition of na- 
tionality by stateless persons after birth. Eight countries apply the same 
rules as for refugees. Austria and the United Kingdom, however, опу 
give stateless persons born in the country (or the children of UK na- 
tionals) privileged access to nationality. Further conditions in other 
countries include a minimum time of residence or age. 

Stateless persons have an even stronger claim to naturalisation than 
refugees. They should be granted access after a shorter period of resi- 
dence and should be exempt from other conditions for naturalisation. 
For stateless children born in the country, the same regulations should 
apply as for foundlings, which is currently not the case in Denmark, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden or the UK. 


11.4.7 Emigrants 


All the states in our sample are not only destinations for recent immi- 
gration, but also sending countries. Often, their nationality laws have 
been shaped by a historic tradition of emigration much more than by 
receiving immigrants. Attitudes towards expatriates do, however, vary 
strongly. While some countries consider those who have resided abroad 
for some time as no longer having a genuine link to their country of 
origin, others encourage even their descendants to retain their citizen- 
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ship of origin and facilitate reacquisition by former citizens and their 
offspring. 


11.4.71 Renunciation 

According to art. 15 UDHR, no-one shall be arbitrarily denied the right 
to change his or her nationality. Art. 8 of the ECN obliges all states to 
permit renunciation unless the person becomes stateless, but also al- 
lows a refusal of renunciation unless the person is habitually resident 
abroad. Currently, residence abroad is a precondition for renunciation 
only in Ireland, Italy and Spain. In ten states in our sample, renuncia- 
tion becomes effective ex lege if all the formal conditions are met. Only 
in Denmark, Finland, France, Greece and Sweden have the authorities 
at least some discretion to refuse a release from nationality. In Greece, 
the authorities do not even have to justify a negative decision. Apart 
from requiring that the person renouncing a nationality must have ac- 
cess to another one, renunciation may depend on other conditions 
such as age, completed military service, or the absence of criminal in- 
vestigations. In five Member States (Austria, Finland, Germany, Portu- 
gal and the United Kingdom) a renunciation fee ranging from € 51 to 
€ 400 has to be paid. 

Two considerations are relevant in determining nationality renuncia- 
tion policies in liberal democracies. The first is securing individual lib- 
erty by allowing citizens to opt out of their membership. Denying this 
right of exit is a hallmark of authoritarian states. Renunciation should 
therefore never be a matter of discretion by the authorities and should 
not be deterred by the charging of fees. We recommend therefore that 
release from nationality should be granted automatically if the formal 
criteria are met and the applicant has fulfilled all his or her citizenship 
duties. The second consideration is that a democratic state has a legiti- 
mate interest in preventing nationals living within its territory from 
choosing another nationality for the sake of escaping from citizenship 
duties, while freeloading on the protection and rights provided by the 
state to its residents. States may therefore make renunciation condi- 
tional upon prior emigration. Liberal democratic principles regarding 
nationality are thus characterised by a double asymmetry between im- 
migrants and emigrants and between acquisition and loss. In the state 
territory, immigrants have a claim to naturalisation but are not in- 
cluded automatically without their consent, whereas those who already 
possess nationality are not free to renounce it. Outside the territory, 
emigrants have an unconditional right to renounce their nationality 
whereas those who want to acquire it must have special reasons for 
being admitted. 
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11.4.7.2 Retention and reacquisition 

First generation emigrants should generally have the right to retain 
their nationality of origin unless they themselves decide to renounce it 
when they acquire the nationality of their host state or subsequently. 
This right is frequently restricted in two ways: firstly, by depriving ex- 
patriates of their nationality when they naturalise in their host country 
and, secondly, by withdrawing nationality on the grounds of length of 
residence abroad or other indicators of a loss of attachment. Currently, 
nine Member States provide for an automatic loss of nationality when 
their expatriates acquire a foreign nationality, while only five require 
that immigrants renounce their nationality when naturalising. Emi- 
grants of Dutch, Finnish, Irish or Spanish nationality may also lose 
that nationality due to longer residence abroad provided they would 
not then become stateless. This amounts to an expiry date for dual na- 
tionality acquired by naturalisation abroad. We believe that Member 
States should generally accept dual nationality among first generation 
immigrants as well as emigrants. As a minimum standard, we suggest 
that persons born and raised in the country should never lose their na- 
tionality ex lege merely because of long residence abroad. If there is a 
provision that nationality can be lost when there is no longer a pre- 
sumption of a genuine link, the persons affected should always have 
the possibility of fighting a withdrawal of nationality by proving their 
attachment to the country of birth. 

First generation emigrants may also have the need to return to their 
countries of birth at some stage in their lives, even if they have natura- 
lised in another country. Facilitating the reacquisition of nationality is 
often an important part of a state’s policy of maintaining ties with its 
emigrants or their descendants. 

In this area, nationality laws are extremely different and heavily in- 
fluenced by particular histories and concerns that overlap with those of 
affinity-based access to nationality for immigrants of certain origins 
(see Chapter 3). Some states offer very generous reacquisition, espe- 
cially for former citizens who return to the country. In Italy, former na- 
tionals reacquire nationality after one year of residence in the country 
or even earlier, if they declare their will to take up residence and do so 
within a year thereafter. Reacquisition is also fairly easy in Austria, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Finland, Portugal and Sweden. In Denmark, 
Ireland, Luxembourg and Spain the rules of reacquisition depend on 
whether former nationals originally acquired nationality by birth or by 
naturalisation. 

We suggest that the reacquisition of nationality should be made as 
easy as possible for first generation emigrants, particularly if the loss 
of nationality was the result of marriage or of prohibition of dual na- 
tionality, if it occurred under specific historic circumstances, such as a 
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period of authoritarian government, or if nationality was lost while the 
person was a minor. In these cases, there should be no residence re- 
quirements. If reacquisition leads to dual nationality, states should, 
however, make sure that this will also be accepted by the other state 
concerned. In other cases, the conditions for reacquisition should focus 
on time of residence in the country. Rules making reacquisition depen- 
dent on whether nationality had previously been acquired at birth or by 
naturalisation discriminate between former citizens and should be 


abolished. 


11.4.7.3 Rights and duties of emigrants 

Most rights associated with citizenship depend on presence or resi- 
dence in the country. The quintessential external citizenship rights of 
emigrants are diplomatic protection and the right to be (re)admitted to 
their country of nationality. Thirteen of the fifteen countries, however, 
also grant their expatriates voting rights under certain conditions; of 
the six states where there is still general conscription, only Germany 
exempts long-term emigrants from military service. With regard to vot- 
ing rights, the main objections are that emigrants are not exposed to 
election campaigns and will not be affected by the legislation in which 
they are represented. These arguments have been somewhat weakened 
by the growth of transnational activities and links. New communica- 
tion and transportation technologies allow emigrants to be politically 
well-informed and family links, frequent travels or eventual return im- 
ply that they will be affected by legislation passed in their country of 
nationality. We still believe that the principle of stakeholding requires 
limiting absentee voting rights to the first generation of emigrants. 
Birth or prior residence in the country is therefore a reasonable condi- 
tion for granting voting rights to expatriates. 


11.4.7.4 Descendants of former nationals 

Several states have rules for the acquisition of nationality for relatives 
of former or deceased nationals; this mainly affects only children or 
grandchildren. In Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Luxembourg and Spain, fa- 
cilitated conditions for naturalisation apply; in other countries, prefer- 
ential naturalisation based on cultural affinity overlaps with the provi- 
sions for descendants of former nationals. Germany, Ireland and Portu- 
gal even allow discretionary naturalisation of descendants of former 
nationals who have their habitual residence abroad. 

As with other modes of acquiring nationality abroad, a test of genu- 
ine links ought to be applied both for domestic reasons (in order to 
prevent persons being given access to citizenship rights without being 
affected by political decisions in the country) and for supranational rea- 
sons (in order to limit the capacity of Member States to create Union 
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citizens outside EU territory who can use their mobility rights to settle 
in any other Member State). 

Children of first generation emigrants often maintain genuine ties 
with the country of origin of their parents and frequently learn their 
mother tongue at home, whereas this is rarely the case among subse- 
quent generations. Grandchildren or more distant descendants of emi- 
grants should therefore have to meet the same conditions for naturali- 
sation as any other immigrant and should generally be given access to 
nationality only after establishing residence in the country. 


11.5 Institutions and procedures for naturalisation 


In this section we focus only on naturalisation and renunciations. 
While institutional structures and procedures may also be relevant for 
determining nationality at birth or automatic loss and withdrawal, nat- 
uralisation and renunciation are those modes of acquisition and loss 
for which public authorities have to communicate with individual ap- 
plicants in order to reach decisions. They therefore present many more 
opportunities for applying the law in different ways that will affect the 
outcome. 


11.5.1 Institutional arrangements 


In several countries, regional and local authorities have substantial 
powers to implement nationality laws. This is particularly true in Aus- 
tria and Germany, which are federal states, but also in unitary states 
such as France,” Italy and the Netherlands, where local or regional ad- 
ministrations are in charge of interviews, tests and gathering docu- 
ments that are then passed on to central state authorities. In such 
countries, we also find that cases are often handled differently in urban 
and in rural areas, where civil servants have less experience with ad- 
ministrative routine in naturalisation procedures. 

On the one hand, nationality concerns the relationship between an 
individual and the state, not a region or a municipality. States thus 
should guarantee equal treatment throughout their territory through 
uniform implementation of the law and final decisions should remain 
with central state authorities. On the other hand, decentralisation may 
reduce administrative overload when there are large numbers of appli- 
cations. The processing of the application by local and regional authori- 
ties might improve the speed and quality of the decision, provided 
there are clear rules for interviewing and assessments and discretion- 
ary powers are limited. 
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Institutional approaches to naturalisation also differ widely with re- 
gard to the general degree of discretion of the authorities. Only in Ger- 
many, Luxembourg and the Netherlands does the fulfilment of all cri- 
teria lead automatically to naturalisation. In many countries, vague 
terms such as integration and good character requirements open up 
wide scope for discretion and allow policy considerations that have n 
relation to the merits of an individual case to determine decisions. Dis- 
cretionary powers are exceptionally wide in Italy and Greece (for natur- 
alisations of foreigners of non-Greek origin or ethnicity). In Portugal, 
the Ministry of the Interior can deny applications not in its own inter- 
est even when all the requirements are fulfilled. In Austria, France, Ire- 
land and the UK there is also considerable room for discretion, which 
in the former two countries is limited to a certain extent by judicial re- 
view. In Denmark, naturalisations are decided in parliament, which cir- 
cumvents judicial constraints. 

In order to guarantee equal treatment for applicants, Member States 
should aim to limit the discretionary powers of the authorities by con- 
verting more modes of acquisition and loss into entitlements and 
through clearly defined requirements. If applications are turned down, 
the authorities should be obliged to justify their decisions and appli- 
cants should also have the opportunity to complain to a higher admin- 
istrative authority or an ombudsman. All decisions concerning the ac- 
quisition or loss of nationality should in principle be the subject of ju- 
dicial review and a right of appeal by the person concerned. This right 
is jeopardised where decisions about naturalisations are formally taken 
not by the executive branch of government but by the legislature. Den- 
mark and Greece currently have neither a requirement that negative 
decisions must be justified nor the right of appeal against them. In 
Belgium this is true for discretionary naturalisation after three years, 
but not for naturalisation by declaration after seven years. In Belgium, 
Finland, Luxembourg, Spain and Sweden, the appeal instances may 
also overturn the decision made by the initially responsible authority 
and grant nationality themselves, instead of referring the case back to 
the lower instance. The latter model can serve as example of good prac- 
tice in this matter. 


11.5.2 Preparing the application 


11.5.2.1 Provision of information 

Access to naturalisation depends not only on formal conditions and 
procedural hurdles, but also on informing potential applicants. Gener- 
ally, Member States do not see it as their task to encourage naturalisa- 
tion.” Thus, most countries only provide information on naturalisation 
legislation and procedures on the web sites of the relevant authorities 
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or via booklets or brochures covering frequently asked questions, but 
they do not engage in outreach activities or systematic counselling. 
These materials are generally published in the national language only 
as well as, occasionally, in English but only rarely in the languages spo- 
ken by larger groups immigrants. Specific counselling services pro- 
vided by the authorities only exist in five states (France, Germany, Lux- 
embourg, Portugal and Sweden) In all the other countries, the appli- 
cant has to approach the relevant administration, a lawyer or an NGO 
to find out about the details of the procedure. In Greece and Portugal, 
NGOs report that the authorities tend to deter applicants from applying 
for naturalisation when contacted with requests for information. 

The lack of systematic information and counselling in naturalisation 
matters is a serious challenge to the quality of public service. Preparing 
for naturalisation is considered a task only for the applicant, not for 
the administration. This reflects the lack of interest by Member States 
in their potential future nationals. Good administrative practice in- 
cludes the provision of information geared to the needs of the target 
group. Based on this principle, foreign nationals who meet the basic 
residence criterion should be actively informed about naturalisation 
legislation and procedures. 

While external counselling by other authorities or NGOs may be use- 
ful, it is no substitute for counselling services by the administration in 
charge of naturalisations, where all the expertise is available and may 
be used to find the best solution for the client. Information and coun- 
selling should cover the law and the procedures, need for specific ac- 
tion and the likelihood of success (as is currently the case in Austria, 
Finland, Germany and the Netherlands). These services should be free 
of charge and easily accessible (e.g. via a free phone number) and have 
a sufficient number of local outlets. If possible, they should employ 
personnel with good intercultural and communication skills. 


11.5.2.2 Naturalisation campaigns 
As the data in Chapter 6 show, only a small percentage of immigrants 
eligible for naturalisation actually choose to apply. Reluctance is high- 
est among Union citizens who have few additional benefits from ac- 
quiring the nationality of another Member State. Even among third 
country nationals, for whom the incentives are stronger, only a small 
proportion of potential Union citizens make use of the possibility of ac- 
quiring this status. One of the reasons for this restraint is a lack not 
only of information but also of public encouragement. Many immi- 
grants will not bother to apply if they feel they would not be welcome 
as new citizens. 

Information campaigns help to overcome this deficit. After the re- 
form of 1999 in Germany, the federal government organised an official 
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naturalisation campaign encouraging foreign residents to naturalise. 
Furthermore, some provinces took specific action. The state govern- 
ment of Hesse ran a campaign targeting children born before January 
2000 but not yet older than ten years of age who, according to an inter- 
im ruling valid until 31 December 2000, could acquire German nation- 
ality until зі December 2000. As а result, many more migrant parents 
took advantage of this opportunity in Hesse than in other provinces. 

Such public campaigns will not merely have a significant impact on 
the number of naturalisations, but will also send important signals to 
the wider public that the authorities regard immigrants as future citi- 
zens. This can be a particularly effective way of combating hostility to- 
wards immigrants. Since naturalisation in a Member State is the only 
way to acquire Union citizenship after birth, European Union (co)fund- 
ing for such campaigns should be considered a matter of course. 


11.5.2.3 Preparatory training and testing 

As discussed in section 11.4, most states require some knowledge of 
the language(s) of the country before naturalisation and an increasing 
number also demand knowledge of its institutions and history. Where 
there are no state-organised courses for acquiring these skills, transpar- 
ency and fairness require a clear definition of approved courses and di- 
plomas offered by private companies, adult education centres or NGOs. 
This demand can easily be fulfilled with regard to language training, 
where standardised certificates exist for every language and exams can 
be taken in approved centres. In this case, the authorities should make 
sure that the relevant information about course providers is easily ac- 
cessible to potential candidates. As general proof of language knowl- 
edge, applicants should have the choice of either providing a certificate 
from a registered course or of taking a test or an oral interview with 
the authority in question. Educational certificates that could not have 
been acquired without knowledge of the language at the highest level 
requested (e.g. vocational certificates or degrees from universities ob- 
tained in the country) should be accepted as proof of language knowl- 
edge. For interviews with a civil servant, there should be clear criteria, 
equal implementation throughout the country and appropriate training 
of the officials. 

Not all language training centres and schools cater to the specific 
needs of immigrants and the fees charged are generally rather high. 
We recommend therefore that states should sponsor training courses 
organised by specialist training institutions, organise courses in public 
schools or support individuals through vouchers or tax deductions for 
attending courses. Providing child care facilities during course hours 
will remove further obstacles. Immigrant NGOs should be involved in 
disseminating information. 
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If Member States also decide to introduce societal knowledge tests, 
these should be standardised and cover a clearly defined and publicly 
accessible scope of basic knowledge. For both language and societal 
knowledge tests, the authorities should not prescribe mandatory course 
attendance, since such knowledge may be acquired by different means. 


11.5.3 The application procedure 


11.5.3.1 Duration of procedure 

According to art. 10 of the European Convention on Nationality, ‘each 
State Party shall ensure that applications relating to the acquisition, re- 
tention, loss, recovery or certification of its nationality are processed 
within a reasonable time.’ Long procedures may indicate that the pub- 
lic authorities are not interested in immigrant integration. Other rea- 
sons include administrative malfunctions, backlogs or the number and 
type of documents to be provided by applicants. 

According to the NGO reports summarised in Chapter 5, the average 
duration is shorter than 12 months only in Austria, Belgium (for acqui- 
sition through declaration), Germany, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. Delays of up to two years and longer are reported in France, 
Luxembourg, Finland, Italy and Spain. The worst practice can be found 
in Greece, where cases can be put on hold for years without giving rea- 
sons and may be never decided at all because naturalisation applica- 
tions fall outside the scope of the Code of Administrative Practice and 
there is thus no maximum duration for the procedure. 

In Denmark, delays are caused by the fact that naturalisations are 
decided in parliament only twice a year. The Netherlands abolished a 
similar procedure in 1985, which has led to a considerable acceleration 
of procedures. A parliamentary procedure may also trigger public de- 
bates about specific groups of applicants, which provides opportunities 
for xenophobic campaigns by populist parties. Since naturalisation in- 
volves decisions on individual cases rather than on general laws, we be- 
lieve it more appropriate that it should be the competence of the execu- 
tive rather than the legislative branch of government. We therefore sug- 
gest that countries where parliament makes decisions on individual 
naturalisations should consider introducing a purely administrative 
procedure instead. 

The need to provide proof of renunciation of a former nationality 
can also prolong the procedure. Release procedures in the country of 
origin may take several months or years, particularly in countries with 
a defunct administration or in countries at war, and can be very costly. 
The problem could be mitigated if, as in Luxembourg, the authorities 
regard release procedures lasting longer than a year for reasons beyond 
the applicant’s control as proof that renunciation of the previous na- 
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tionality is not possible and consequently grant naturalisation without 
requiring such renunciation. 


11.5.3.2 Principles of good administration 

Good administration is a cornerstone of the rule of law in Ешоре.'? 
The right to be heard, access to information, assistance and representa- 
tion, and an indication of remedies should be consistently applied to 
naturalisation procedures. In particular, applicants shall be given the 
opportunity to obtain clear information about their case at any stage of 
the procedure and to receive a statement of reasons if a decision is 
made. The administrative process has to be made transparent and 
binding guidelines should guide administrative practice, including in 
the case of discretionary decision-making. In order to provide reme- 
dies, applicants should be entitled to approach the courts or ombuds- 
man institutions in cases of suspected administrative malpractice. A 
lack of transparency in the procedure is a sign of administrative mal- 
function. As pointed out above, Greece provides a negative example, 
where the authorities neither have to inform applicants about the sta- 
tus of their case nor give reasons for their decisions. 

Discrimination against certain third country nationals has been re- 
ported in countries other than Greece, where there is a verbal minister- 
ial decree forbidding the naturalisation of Albanian citizens. Long wait- 
ing periods and complaints about the general behaviour of civil ser- 
vants towards applicants from Muslim and African countries have 
been reported by NGOs counselling in this field, including in Spain 
and Portugal. In Greece, lawyers regularly advise Muslim clients to be 
baptised in order to overcome the difficulties. 

Direct or indirect discrimination of this kind violates not only the 
principle of equal treatment of third country nationals, but also the 
prohibition of discrimination based on race, ethnic origin, religion and 
other grounds laid down in art. 13 of the Treaty on the European Com- 
munity. We propose amending the Council Directive implementing the 
principle of equal treatment between persons irrespective of racial or 
ethnic origin (2000/43 EC) to include the administrative procedures 
regulating access to naturalisation within the scope of the Directive as 
defined in art. з, para. 1.°° European anti-discrimination standards 
would then also fully comply with the relevant provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Elimination of all Forms of Racism (art. 1, 
para. 3). To prevent ethnic and racial discrimination, national anti-dis- 
crimination bodies should be given the authority to scrutinise naturali- 
sation procedures regularly. Furthermore, staff should be trained in in- 
tercultural competence and communication and employment priority 
should be given to civil servants with an intercultural background. 
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11.5.3.3 Documents requested 

A long procedure can be further exacerbated by the time needed to col- 
lect the necessary documents for the application, which may require re- 
peated travel to the country of origin or lengthy correspondence with 
the authorities there. Specific problems occur if the documents re- 
quested are unknown in the country of origin. Although in this case 
the law either provides for exceptions or the authorities exercise discre- 
tion in finding a solution, regional or other differences in practice exist 
in several Member States. There are also instances when it is impossi- 
ble to obtain documents, e.g. in the case of war or defunct state admin- 
istration. Most Member States allow these documents to be replaced by 
other kinds of proof, but administrative practices often vary greatly 
across regions. 

In many Member States, documents have to be translated by pub- 
licly certified translators. Translation costs are a major factor in the 
overall costs of naturalisation. In order to keep them low, Member 
States should restrict the number of requested documents to the neces- 
sary minimum and make use of inter-authority document transfers 
whenever possible, without charging the applicant. 

In order to develop a common practice with regard to requested 
documents, Member States ought to exchange experiences. In particu- 
lar, a common European list of documents and enhanced cooperation 
between embassies in Member States could improve the processing of 
applications all over Europe. 


11.5.34 Backlogs 

Backlogs have been reported in most countries. These are mainly due 
to a combination of increasing numbers of applications and a lack of 
personal and financial resources for administration. However, harsher 
security checks of applicants since the terrorist attacks of 2001 also 
seem to contribute to backlogs. 

If a lack of resources or personnel is the problem, decentralisation of 
the procedure can speed up the process, as shown by the Netherlands 
and Greece. In Finland, procedural reforms introducing a priority for 
clearly well-founded applications and the simultaneous processing of 
similar cases has helped reduce the length of the procedure. We sug- 
gest that, where the average duration is more than a year, the authori- 
ties develop targeted programmes to shorten the procedure by decen- 
tralisation, procedural reforms or other means. Additionally, a maxi- 
mum duration of twelve months could be fixed by law or in ministerial 
decrees in order to prevent unreasonable delays and to strengthen the 
position of applicants. 
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11.5.3.5 Fees and other costs 

Most countries charge fees for naturalisation. Only Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg and Spain make no charge for general residence-based ac- 
quisition. Total costs in other countries range from € 11 stamp duties 
in Italy to administrative fees of € 1,470 in Greece. In Austria, fees in 
some provinces and certain cases may even add up to € 1,878. In many 
Member States, fees vary with the mode of naturalisation, or additional 
costs apply to a naturalisation test, as in the Netherlands and the UK. 
In Austria and the Netherlands, fees depend on the income of the ap- 
plicant. In Austria, Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands and Sweden, 
fees are charged not for the acquisition of nationality, but for the appli- 
cation — even if it is turned down. This is a particularly effective me- 
chanism for screening applicants and deterring those whose success 
appears doubtful. If the naturalisation of the applicant is extended to 
other family members, the total amount of fees and costs may increase 
even more. Apart from fees, applicants often incur costs for the issue 
and translation of documents and of stamp duties for documents re- 
quested. 

Given the fact that most applicants for naturalisation belong to lower 
income groups, fees will often be a deterrent to naturalisation, particu- 
larly in countries where they are set at unreasonably high levels, as in 
Austria and Greece. 

Since the naturalisation of long-term immigrants is in the interest 
not only of the applicant, but also of the state, the best practice would 
be to abolish fees for naturalisation altogether. As a minimum stan- 
dard, we recommend that fees should not be higher than those for is- 
suing of a passport. In any case, the authorities should consider ex- 
empting applicants below a minimum income level from all fees. 


11.5.3.6 Oaths and ceremonies 

Nine countries in our study request the swearing of an oath of loyalty 
or the signature of a comparable declaration when adults acquire na- 
tionality. Except in Germany, where the declaration contains a long list 
of pledges, the oaths or declaration are short and express loyalty to the 
state and its legal order. In Greece, Italy and Spain this oath has to be 
sworn within six months or one year of the acquisition of nationality, 
otherwise the decision will be revoked. 

The United Kingdom has recently introduced a mandatory citizen- 
ship ceremony for naturalisations. Voluntary ceremonies are held in 
some provinces in Austria, e.g. in Vienna. Mandatory ceremonies are 
also planned in the Netherlands, where all naturalisations should take 
place on ‘naturalisation days’, held only twice a year, which will prolong 
the waiting period. Denmark plans to convene a ceremony іп ратћа- 
ment to inform new citizens about their rights and duties. 
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We have no normative objections to a declaration or an oath of loy- 
alty to the legal order of the state granting naturalisation. Although na- 
tive-born citizens do not have to pledge such allegiance unless they are 
sworn in for high public office, a democracy may require that newco- 
mers who have had previous commitments to another state should ex- 
press their loyalty in this particular way. The content of such oaths or 
declarations should, however, be confined to respect for the constitu- 
tion and the legal order. It should include neither renouncing alle- 
giances to other states (since this would implicitly rule out multiple na- 
tionality) nor a list of values that may support the democratic institu- 
tions but need not necessarily be shared by all citizens. 

Citizenship ceremonies serve as a symbolic public event and may be 
recommended if they celebrate the immigrants’ achievements and con- 
tributions and the society’s diversity and are also used to inform the 
new citizens. They are problematic if they become occasions for natio- 
nalistic and assimilationist rhetoric. Making participation in such cere- 
monies mandatory is at odds with the expression of a genuinely volun- 
tary commitment. 


11.6 Concluding Remarks 


Our evaluations and recommendations are based on a set of principles 
that favour the political inclusion of long-term immigrants and their 
descendants in the political community of receiving societies, while at 
the same time respecting the external ties linking emigrants to their 
countries of origin. We have argued that these principles leave suffi- 
cient scope for taking into account relevant state interests and for varia- 
tions in policy regarding nationality and citizenship across states, re- 
flecting their particular histories and concerns about specific groups of 
migrants. Membership of the European Union does, however, add con- 
siderable weight to the call for common minimum standards, mutual 
adaptation and learning across international borders. Each state’s na- 
tionality laws also regulate the acquisition and loss of Union citizen- 
ship and thereby impact the Union as a whole as well as other Member 
States by opening up or constraining access to mobility rights within 
Union territory. 

We are only moderately optimistic that these principles will be 
adopted and fully respected by all Member States. As discussed in 
Chapter 7, our empirical study shows that the trend towards more lib- 
eral nationality laws, which has been postulated in much of the com- 
parative literature, is at best uneven and may even have been reversed 
in a number of countries where concerns about irregular immigration, 
abuse of asylum, terrorist threats and social marginalisation and cultur- 
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al alienation from the mainstream society among communities of 
long-term immigrants have recently prompted restrictions on access to 
denizenship as well as nationality. We believe that these policy develop- 
ments generally exacerbate the problems they are meant to address in- 
stead of resolving them. They contribute to the marginalisation and 
alienation of migrant populations who will still remain in the country 
but are excluded from equal rights and full membership. They also 
send a signal to native populations that immigrants are not welcome 
as future citizens. 

Our moderate optimism is based mainly on two arguments. Firstly, 
most Member States that are currently reluctant to admit immigrants 
to nationality and citizenship will experience sharp declines in their 
working age populations within the next ten years. In response, they 
may have to reconsider their policies in order to make their countries 
more attractive to long-term immigrants. Secondly, enlargement of the 
Union has included new countries whose traditions of citizenship and 
nationality have often been shaped by concerns very different from 
those of the old Member States. In several cases, nationality laws and 
policies directly affect historic minorities with strong cultural and poli- 
tical affinities to neighbouring states. Based on the Copenhagen criter- 
ia, minority rights and conflicts concerning minorities within and 
across state borders have already been an important issue in negotia- 
tions concerning accession. They may eventually be recognised as a 
permanent and common concern for the Union. If the Union wishes 
to address these conflicts, it will also need a more coherent set of 
guidelines for the acquisition and loss of nationality both within and 
outside a state territory. We are aware that our comprehensive survey 
of current laws and policies will have to be expanded to include the 
new Member States and accession countries, but we are confident that 
we have provided an original methodology and a solid empirical basis 
on which future studies and empirically grounded policy recommenda- 
tions can build. 


Notes 


т International law norms concerning nationality in cases of state succession are, 
however, discussed in Chapter 1. 

2 Тһе rights and obligations of nationals, quasi-citizens and denizens are discussed to 
а certain extent in Chapters т, 8, 9 and то. 

3 Evaluations and recommendations on other issues сап be found in many of the 
other chapters in this volume as well as in the country reports, published separately 
in Volume 2. 

4 Identity formation is not necessarily completed by the age of majority, so we suggest 
that young adults should still be given some time to decide after reaching this age. 
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Strict ius soli in the U.S. is a historic by-product of the abolition of slavery and was 
originally not related to immigration. In the United Kingdom before 1981 and in the 
Irish Republic before 2005 strict ius soli was not a response to immigration either. 
We suggest below in section 11.4.8.4 that the automatic transmission of citizenship 
iure sanguinis outside the state territory should end with the emigrants’ 
grandchildren. This would also limit the proliferation of multiple nationality among 
persons without genuine links. 

Third Report from the Commission on Citizenship of the Union, COM (2001) 506: 
7. 

Tampere European Council - Presidency Conclusions, paragraph 21, last sentence. 
See Council Directive concerning the status of third country nationals who are long- 
term residents (EC 2003/109, 25.11.2003). 

An example for this kind of rule is provided by the Nordic countries, where 
residence spent in another Nordic state is, under certain conditions, equivalent to 
residence in the country granting nationality. 

Eight countries in our sample require five years or less for ordinary naturalisations. 
Germany therefore had to make a reservation to the European Convention on 
Nationality that explicitly prohibits depriving dual nationals of any nationality 
acquired at birth. 

In Sweden and Denmark, ex lege extension depends in certain cases on how the 
child’s parents acquire nationality. 

The UK, however, has special rules for access to full citizenship by certain categories 
of overseas nationals with restricted citizenship. 

Italy was part of this group until 1997 but now generally requires residence in Italy. 
For example, in the Canadian immigration system, immigrants who speak English 
or French are given extra points. 

See Hagedorn (1998). 

Only Germany has run an official naturalisation campaign, encouraging foreign 
residents to acquire German nationality, furthermore specific campaigns have been 
run in some German Lander (see Chapter 5). 

See Draft European Constitutional Treaty, CONV 850/03, art. Il-41, as well as 
Council of Europe Resolution (77) 31 on the protection of the individual in relation to 
the acts of administrative authorities, adopted by the Committee of Ministers on 28 
September 1977. 

Although the Union has no direct competence in matters of nationality, the anti- 
discrimination directive covers general administrative procedures. Naturalisation 
could be explicitly mentioned in this context. 
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Note: This glossary is not based on the terminology used in the differ- 
ent nationality laws analysed in this book, but attempts instead to in- 
troduce a standardised terminology that allows comparing modes of ac- 
quisition and loss of nationality across countries. The authors of this 
book have been asked to use these terms according to the definitions 
offered here. We hope that this glossary will be useful beyond the spe- 
cific purposes of this project by helping to overcome some of the termi- 
nological confusions that are widespread in the comparative study of 
nationality law. 


Term Definition for the purpose of the project 

Achievement-based асдиіѕі- | Апу mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based on 
tion of nationality (acquisi- | special achievements (in sports, science, the arts, etc.) for 
tion based on special the country under consideration in the past or expected 


achievements for the country | achievements in the future 
under consideration) 


Acquisition of nationality Any mode of becoming a national, i.e. by birth or at any 
time after birth, automatic or non-automatic, based on 
attribution, declaration, option or application 


Acquisition of nationality Any mode of acquisition of nationality that does not take 
after birth place: 

automatically and immediately at birth; or 

soon after birth by declaration, registration, making use of 
an option or similar action, on the basis of conditions for 
the acquisition that were met already at the time of birth. 
Note that certain regulations will be classified as modes of 
acquisition after birth even though the target persons 
acquire nationality retrospectively, i.e. are treated as if they 
had been nationals since birth (or some other point in time 
in the past). 

To be distinguished from: Acquisition at birth 


Acquisition of nationality at | Апу mode of acquisition of nationality that: 

birth either occurs automatically (ex lege) and immediately at 
birth; or 

can occur immediately after birth by declaration, registra- 
tion, making use of an option or similar action because all 
the conditions for acquisition had already been met at the 
time of birth. 
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Term 


Definition for the purpose of the project 


Acquisition of nationality by 
adoption 


Acquisition of nationality by 
legitimation 


Adoption (Acquisition of na- 
tionality by adoption) 
Application – Acquisition of 
nationality through applica- 
tion 


To be distinguished from: Acquisition after birth. 

Note that certain regulations can be classified under both 
acquisition at birth and acquisition after birth, depending 
on whether the target person already meets the conditions 
at birth or only some time after (e.g. the rule that a child 
born in Belgium can acquire nationality by declaration 
within twelve years after birth if both parents have been 
resident for at least ten years) 


Automatic acquisition of nationality as a result of the 
adoption of the target person by a reference person who is a 
national of the country under consideration. 

To be distinguished from: Adoption as a reason for a 
facilitated non-automatic acquisition (e.g. facilitated natur- 
alisation or registration) 


Automatic acquisition of nationality by a child born out of 
wedlock based on legitimation by a father who is a national 
of the country under consideration. 

To be distinguished from: Legitimation for the purpose of 
facilitated non-automatic acquisition (e.g. facilitated natur- 
alisation or registration) 


See: Acquisition of nationality by adoption 


Any mode of acquisition that requires an application by the 
target person or his or her legal agent that initiates a 
procedure during which the public authorities have to 
assess criteria for granting nationality. 

This does not cover acquisition by declaration or option 


Automatic acquisition of na- 
tionality 


Any ex lege mode of acquisition of nationality, і.е. 
acquisition of nationality by an act of law that does not 
require some form of expression of intent (application, 
declaration, making use of an option or similar action) by 
the target person or his or her legal agent in order to 
acquire nationality 


Automatic loss of nationality 


Any ex lege mode of loss of nationality, i.e. loss of 
nationality by an act of law that requires neither explicit 
expression of intent (application, declaration, making use of 
an option or similar modalities) by the target person or his 
or her legal agent to renounce nationality, nor a decision or 
act by a public authority. Used synonymously with lapse of 
nationality. 

To be distinguished from: Non-automatic loss of nationality, 
Renunciation of nationality, Withdrawal of nationality 


сл 


с2 


Country under consideration, i.e. country whose rules for 
acquiring or losing nationality are described 


Particular country which is not C1, but for which special 
regulations apply, e.g. EU Member States, member 
countries of other associations of states (e.g. Nordic 
countries), countries involved in bilateral or multilateral 
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Collective incorporation 


Term Definition for the purpose of the project 
agreements affecting the rules for acquisition or loss of 
nationality 
сз Other country for which no special regulations apply 
Citizenship The legal rights and duties of individuals attached to 


nationality under domestic law. 

In this book, we distinguish citizenship from nationality, 
which signifies a legal status recognised under international 
law. Unless specifically mentioned, we do not deal with 
broader non-legal concepts of citizenship that refer to 
membership of a self-governing democratic polity and 
practices and virtues oriented towards the common good of 
such a polity 


Automatic acquisition of nationality by a group of persons 
at a single point in the country’s history, related to changes 
in nationality policy or law, changes of the country’s 
international borders or population transfers and similar 
sudden demographic changes 


Collective exclusion 


Conferment – acquisition of 
nationality by conferment 


Automatic loss of nationality by a group of persons at a 
single point in the country’s history, related to changes in 
nationality policy or law, changes of the country’s interna- 
tional borders or population transfers and similar sudden 
demographic changes. 


The term 'conferment of nationality’ is used in some 
countries for certain modes of acquisition of nationality 
characterised by: 

non-automatic acquisition; and 

bilateral action requiring not only an expression of intent by 
the target person or his or her legal agent, but also 
specifically an act by the responsible public authority. 

See also: Grant of nationality (generally used as a synonym 
for conferment) 


Cultural affinity-based acqui- 
sition (acquisition of nation- 
ality based on cultural affi- 
nity) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth on the 
basis of a particular cultural background, e.g. for persons of 
a particular ethnicity, mother tongue or colloquial language 
and/or religious affiliation 


Declaration – acquisition of 
nationality by declaration 


Acquisition of nationality by declaration is generally 
characterised by: 

a facilitated procedure and (substantially) facilitated con- 
ditions; 

voluntary (in contrast to automatic) acquisition; and/or 
the need for an oral or written declaration (by the target 
person or by a legal agent) addressed to the relevant public 
authorities; 

and, in some countries, 

a unilateral act by the person making the declaration (unlike 
acquisition based on a decision by the authorities). 
Related terms: Option, Registration 


See: lus sanguinis 
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Term 


Definition for the purpose of the project 


Descent – acquisition of na- 
tionality by descent 


Discretionary naturalisation — 
acquisition by discretionary 
naturalisation 


Dual nationality 


Acquisition of nationality following a decision by the public 
authorities that is not based on a subjective entitlement by 
the target person. The target person may, but need not, be 
granted nationality if the conditions specified in the law 
have been met 


See multiple nationality 


Entitlement – acquisition of 
nationality based on a legal 
entitlement 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality based on a decision 
by the public authorities that must be granted by them if 
and when the relevant conditions specified by law have 
been met. Whether or not the acquisition is based on a legal 
entitlement depends primarily on the mode of the 
authorities’ final decision, not on the actual contents or 
clarity of the conditions themselves: The conditions 
themselves may leave some room for discretion by the 
authorities (e.g. stable income) but, if the authorities come 
to the conclusion that the conditions specified by law are 
met, they have to grant nationality to the target person. 


Expatriates 


Nationals of the country under consideration residing 
abroad, including nationals who have acquired their 
nationality by ius sanguinis abroad and have never resided 
in their country of nationality. 

To be distinguished from persons with special nationality 
status outside their country of nationality (special nationals 
residing abroad) 


Extension of acquisition of 
nationality 


Extraterritorial ius sanguinis 


Filial extension of acquisition 
of nationality (extension of 
acquisition of nationality to 
child) 


Filial transfer of nationality 
(transfer of nationality to 
child) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth (with or 
without consent) that is conditional upon or results 
automatically from the simultaneous acquisition of nation- 
ality by a reference person. 

Extension of acquisition of nationality is to be distinguished 
from transfer of nationality. A transfer of nationality occurs 
if the reference person is already a national of the country 
under consideration; an extension of acquisition occurs if 
the reference person is just about to acquire this nationality 


lus sanguinis for target persons born outside the territory of 
the country under consideration 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth (with or 
without consent) that is conditional upon or results 
automatically from the simultaneous acquisition of nation- 
ality by the target person’s parent(s). 

To be distinguished from: Filial transfer of nationality and 
ius sanguinis after birth 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based on 
the fact that the target person is a (natural, adopted or 
foster) child of a reference person who is already a national 
of the country under consideration. 
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To be distinguished from: Filial extension of acquisition of 
nationality and lus sanguinis after birth 

Foundling A foundling is a new-born infant found abandoned on the 


territory of a state, with no known parentage or nationality 
(Council of Europe definition). 


General nationality status 
with restricted citizenship / 
General nationals with re- 
stricted citizenship 


Persons who enjoy the same general legal status as other 
nationals but whose rights and/or duties are restricted 
because: 

they have acquired nationality via a certain mode (e.g. by 
naturalisation instead of by birth); or 

they have so far held this nationality for only a certain 
period. 

In this project, we do not deal with restricted citizenship for 
other groups of nationals, such as those who are 
temporarily or permanently deprived of certain citizenship 
rights and/or exempt from certain citizenship duties as a 
result of convictions under criminal law, because of their 
age, because of a mental handicap, etc.. 

To be distinguished from: Special nationality status with 
restricted citizenship (see respective entry). 

Also to be distinguished from: Expatriates currently exempt 
from some rights and duties of citizenship based on their 
residence abroad, but who have the right to enter their 
country of nationality and who would recover full citizenship 
upon taking up residence there 


Grant – acquisition of nation- 
ality by grant 


The term ‘grant of nationality’ is used in some countries for 
certain modes of acquisition of nationality characterised by: 
non-automatic acquisition; and 

bilateral action, i.e. it requires not only an expression of 
intent by the target person or his or her legal agent, but also 
specifically an act by the responsible public authority. 

See also: Conferment of nationality (generally used as a 
synonym for grant) 


Involuntary loss of national- 
ity 


Any loss of nationality that is not initiated by the target 
person or his or her legal agent. It can be either automatic 
(ex lege) or initiated by the responsible public authorities 


lus sanguinis 


The determination of a person’s nationality on the basis of 
the nationality of his or her parents (or one parent or one 
particular parent) at the time of the target person’s birth 
and at the time of acquisition of nationality by the target 
person (the two points in time are different in cases of 
acquisition after birth). 

This concept is used in a broad way that covers not only 
automatic acquisition by birth, but also non-automatic 
acquisition by birth and after birth (see respective entries) 


lus sanguinis after birth 


Any mode of acquisition after birth which is dependent on 
the fact that one or both of the target person’s parents 
already held nationality of the country under consideration 
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Lapse of nationality 


Term Definition for the purpose of the project 
at the time of the target person's birth and still hold 
nationality of that country. 
To be distinguished from: Filial transfer of nationality and 
Filial extension of acquisition of nationality 

lus soli The principle that the nationality of a person is determined 


on the basis of his or her country of birth. 

In this book this concept is used in a broad way that covers 
not only automatic acquisition at birth but also non- 
automatic acquisition at birth and after birth (see respective 
entries) 


See: Automatic loss of nationality 


Legal agent 


A person legally empowered to act on behalf of a target 
person, e.g. the parent of a minor child 


Legitimation (Acquisition of 
nationality by legitimation) 


See: Acquisition of nationality by legitimation 


Loss of nationality 


Mechanism of acquisition/ 
loss of nationality 


Mode of acquisition / Mode 
of loss of nationality 


Money-based or investment- 
based acquisition of national- 
ity (acquisition based on pay- 
ment or investment of cer- 
tain amounts of money) 


Any mode of loss of the status as national of a country 
(voluntarily or involuntarily, automatically or by an act by 
the public authorities). The main types of loss are 
renunciation, withdrawal and lapse of nationality (see 
respective entries) 


The mechanism of acquisition/loss refers to whether the 
acquisition or loss is automatic, i.e. becomes effective by 
act of law, or non-automatic, i.e. requires an act by a public 
authority and/or an expression of will of some kind 
(application, declaration, etc.) by the target person or his or 
her legal agent 


Any manner of acquiring or losing nationality based on a 
distinct legal rule. Modes of acquisition and loss are 
comparable across countries and are defined in this 
glossary. 

To be distinguished from Type of acquisition and Type of 
loss, which refer to the terminology used in national 
legislation for specific modes of acquisition or loss of 
nationality 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based on 
payment or investment of a certain amount of money (not 
the regular naturalisation fees) in the country under 
consideration 


Multiple nationality 


Legal status of nationality held by a person simultaneously 
in two (dual nationality) or more states. Multiple nationality 
may be acquired at birth or after birth and with or without 
the knowledge and consent of all the states involved. The 
term ’multiple nationality’ refers only to the legal status and 
does not specify the rights and obligations a person holds 
vis-a-vis the state of second or third nationality where the 
person does not currently reside. (Some states distinguish 
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Term 


Definition for the purpose of the project 


Nationality / Status as Na- 
tional 


between citizenship that can only be held by residents of the 
state and nationality that may also be held by expatriates) 


Legal relationship between a person and a state (country) 
as recognised in international law. In some countries, the 
status may be called citizenship rather than nationality and 
the persons holding the status are referred to as citizens 
rather than nationals. 

In this book, we do not deal with nationality in a non-legal 
sense, i.e. membership of a nation sharing a common 
history, culture, language or descent (which does not 
necessarily coincide with the totality of persons holding the 
nationality of a country in the legal sense defined above), or 
nationality as referring to membership of a national 
minority living within a state and/or culturally linked to an 
external national ‘homeland’ 


Nationality-based acquisition 
of nationality (acquisition 
based on a specific national- 


ity) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality that is specific to 
persons who are nationals of a particular country or group 
of countries 


Naturalisation 


Any mode of acquisition after birth of a nationality not 
previously held by the target person that requires an 
application by this person or his or her legal agent as well as 
an act of granting nationality by a public authority. 

This definition does not include automatic acquisition that 
is not initiated by the individual concerned or his or her 
legal agent (even in cases where the individual has an 
option to decline this attribution of nationality) or acquisi- 
tion of nationality based on a unilateral act by the target 
person (e.g. acquisition by declaration or option) 


Non-automatic acquisition of 
nationality 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality that requires an act 
by a public authority and/or some form of expression of 

intent (application, declaration, making use of an option or 
similar action) by the target person or his or her legal agent 


Non-automatic loss of na- 
tionality 


Nullification of acquisition of 
nationality 


Any mode of loss of nationality that requires either that a 
public authority initiate a procedure to withdraw nationality 
(rather than just issuing of an official notice that nationality 
has been lost ex lege) or some form of explicit expression of 
intent to renounce nationality (application, declaration, 
making use of an option or similar action) by the target 
person or his or her legal agent. 

To be distinguished from: Automatic loss of nationality 
(lapse of nationality) 


The act of a public authority pronouncing the acquisition of 
nationality null and void because it is established ex post 
that conditions required for the acquisition were in fact not 
met at the time of application or declaration by the person 
in question or at the time of decision by the responsible 
authority (whichever is applicable). As a result, the target 
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Term 


Definition for the purpose of the project 


Option — Acquisition of na- 
tionality by option 


Partner extension of acquisi- 
tion of nationality (extension 
to unmarried partner) 


person is retrospectively deemed never to have been a 
national of the respective state 


Acquisition of nationality by option is characterised by: 

a facilitated procedure and (substantially) facilitated con- 
ditions; 

voluntary (in contrast to automatic) acquisition; 

and, in some countries: 

a unilateral act by the person making use of the option 
(unlike acquisition based on a decision by the authorities) 
the need for the target person or his or her legal agent to 
choose between two (or more) alternative nationalities; and 
Related terms: Declaration, Registration 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth (with or 
without consent) that is conditional upon or results 
automatically from the simultaneous acquisition of nation- 
ality by the target person’s unmarried partner. 

To be distinguished from: Partner transfer of nationality 


Partner transfer of nationality 
(transfer to unmarried part- 
ner) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based on 
the fact that the target person is the unmarried partner of a 
reference person who is already a national of the country 
under consideration. 

To be distinguished from: Partner extension of acquisition 
of nationality 


Reacquisition of nationality 


Acquisition of nationality by a person who was previously a 
national of the country under discussion 


Recognised refugees 


Persons who have been recognised as refugees and to 
whom the status of refugee has been conferred by the 
country under consideration according to the country’s 
asylum law and/or the Geneva Refugee Convention 


Reference person 


Person to whom the target person holds a special 
relationship that serves as grounds for special rules 
concerning the acquisition of nationality by the target 
person 


Refugees 


Any person who has fled another country, who is now 
resident in the country under consideration and who has 
not yet acquired its nationality. This category includes 
recognised refugees (see above), persons with the status of 
de facto-refugees, persons enjoying temporary protection 
and asylum-seekers 


Registration — Acquisition of 
nationality by registration 


Any acquisition of nationality that comes into effect through 
an act of registration with the public authorities by the 
target person or his or her legal agent. It is characterised by: 
a facilitated procedure and (substantially) facilitated con- 
ditions; 

voluntary (in contrast to automatic) acquisition; and 

a unilateral act by the person making use of the option 
(unlike acquisition based on a decision by the authorities). 
Related terms: Declaration, Option 
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Term 


Definition for the purpose of the project 


Release from nationality 


Loss of nationality initiated by an application from the 
target person or his or her legal agent, but requiring the 
approval of a public authority. 

Release from nationality is a special from of renunciation of 
nationality (see respective entry) 


Renunciation of nationality 


Any loss of nationality initiated by a declaration or 
application by the target person or his or her legal agent 
addressed to the relevant authorities concerning his or her 
intention or desire to give up the nationality in question. 
Renunciation can be 

either non-discretionary, in the sense that it has to be 
granted or that it becomes effective automatically once all 
the legal conditions are met (renunciation by declaration); 
or subject to the approval of a public authority (renuncia- 
tion by application or release from nationality, see 
respective entry) 


Residence-based acquisition 
of nationality (acquisition 
based on a minimum dura- 
tion of residence) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth for which 
the main condition is a certain period of residence on the 
territory of the country under consideration 


Retrospective acquisition of 
nationality 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality whereby the target 
person acquires nationality retrospectively so that he or she 
is treated as if he or she had been a national since a 
particular point in the past (in many cases, since birth) 
before the determination or granting of nationality by the 
authorities 


Revision of acquisition of na- 
tionality 


See Nullification of acquisition 


Service-based acquisition of 
nationality (acquisition based 
on – military/non-military – 
service for the country con- 
cerned ) 


Socialisation-based acquisi- 
tion of nationality (acquisi- 
tion based on socialisation in 
the country concerned ) 


Special nationality status 
with restricted citizenship / 
Special nationals with re- 
stricted citizenship 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based on 
public service for the country under consideration, whether 
military service or civil service (e.g. as civil servant, teacher 
or university professor) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based on 
socialisation of the target person before the age of majority 
in the country under consideration, i.e. of persons who 
attended school (for some time) and/or who completed 
school there, who spent time there for certain years of their 
childhood or adolescence, etc. 


Any special nationality status distinct from the general 
nationality status that is defined in the respective country’s 
nationality law for specific groups of persons and which (in 
general) does not confer the full rights and/or duties of 
citizenship on its holder (e.g. British Overseas or Depen- 
dent Territories Citizens, British Overseas Nationals). 

To be distinguished from: General nationality status with 
restricted citizenship (see respective entry) 
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Term 


Definition for the purpose of the project 


Spousal extension of acquisi- 
tion of nationality (extension 
to spouse ) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth (with or 
without consent) that is conditional upon or results from 
the simultaneous acquisition of nationality by the target 
person’s (married) spouse. 

To be distinguished from: Spousal transfer of nationality 


Spousal transfer of national- 
ity (transfer to spouse) 


Any mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based on 
the fact that the target person is the (married) spouse of a 
reference person who is already a national of the country 
under consideration. This includes not just automatic 
transfers of nationality by marriage, but also non-automatic 
acquisition by naturalisation, declaration or other modes, 
with special (mostly facilitated) conditions. 

To be distinguished from: Spousal extension of acquisition 
of nationality 


Target person 


Territorial ius sanguinis 


Transfer of nationality 


Type of acquisition / Type of 
loss of nationality according 
to national law 


Person to acquire or lose nationality 


lus sanguinis for target persons born on the territory of the 
country under consideration 


Апу mode of acquisition of nationality after birth based оп a 
family relationship with a reference person who is already a 
national of the country under consideration. 

To be distinguished from: Extension of acquisition of 
nationality. A transfer of nationality occurs if the reference 
person is already a national of the country under 
consideration; an extension of acquisition occurs if the 
reference person is just about to acquire this nationality 


In this book, Type of acquisition and Type of loss refer to the 
terminology for specific modes of acquisition or loss of 
nationality used in national legislation, e.g. acquisition by 
‘option’ or ‘declaration’ or by ’grant’. 

To be distinguished from: Mode of acquisition and Mode of 
loss, which refer to distinct legal rules that can be compared 
across countries and are defined in this glossary 


Voluntary acquisition of na- 
tionality 


Withdrawal of nationality 


Any acquisition of nationality which is not automatic (ex 
lege), and requires some expression of intent to acquire 
nationality (application, declaration, making use of an 
option or similar action) by the target person or his or her 
legal agent 


Any mode of non-automatic loss of nationality based on a 
decision by a public authority to deprive the target person of 
his or her nationality. The simple issue of an official notice 
informing the target person of the fact that he or she has 
lost nationality ex lege does not count as a decision by the 
public authority. 

To be distinguished from: Lapse of nationality, Renunciation 
of nationality 
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